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FRONT COVER: BURGUNDIAN MAN-AT-ARMS c.1470 


This figure is based chiefly on a Burgundian tapestry ofc.1470-75 that was amongst the booty taken by the Swiss at 
Grandson in 1476. Over his armour he wears what is probably a manteline, or possibly a journade, two variants ofa 
type oftabard with slashed sleeves thar originated in Italy c.1430 and was usually of such rich materials as velvet or 
silk. This type ofornate dress was popular amongst the Burgundians of Charles the Bold's day and, as is explained 
on page 138, was ultimately responsible for 16th century Swiss and Landsknecht dress. 


The absence of a bevor to protect the lower face was not unusual amongst the Burgundians and we often hear of 
wounds resulting from its absence, For instance, Charles? son Cornelius was killed by a pike-thrust in the face at 
Rupelmondein 1452 when he failed to wear a bevor with his salle:, and Charles himself was badly wounded in the 
throat by a sword when his bevor, only casually attached, fell off'at Montl'héry 13 years later. 


INTRODUCTION 


To paraphrase the opening sentence ofthe introduction to another of the titles in this series, Ishouldstart by saying 
that when dealing with the Hundred Years War, as this volume principally does, the plethora of documents, 
chronicles and ¡llustrated manuscripts available provide an embarrassing wealth of material on many (though far 
fromall) aspects of the period'stactics, organisation, dress and equipment. As a result this book has somewhat more 
pages than any of the series” other volumes 1o date, simply because of the quentity of information that it was essen- 
tial to include ¡fl koped to present anything like a comprehensive picture of 14th and 15th century armies. Even 
then, it has proved necessary to restrict this particular volume to dealing only with those countries directly or 
indirectly involved in the Hundred Years” War and the Burgundian Wars, excluding in particular most of the 
German Empire which, with Eastern Europe and the Middle East, will be covered in a second volume at a later 
date. Regardless of all this pruning back, however, it is inevitable that some errors of omission have been 
perpetrated, and for these Ican only apologise in advance. IFall the material available had indeed been included this 
book would undoubtedly have ended up being priced out of many people's reach. 


Itspansthe gap between Armies of Feudal Europe and a planned volume on the 16th century, therefore covering the 
late Middle Ages and the early Renaissance, anage oftransition which saw not only the demise of military feudalism 
and the birth of professional armies and growing national awareness, but also the heyday of the English iongbow, 
the largesscale introduction of the pike, and the invention of gunpowder artillery and the hendgun. The most 
memorable battles of the Middle Ages also took place during this period — Crécy, Poitiers and Agincourt to name 
but the most obvious — as well as other ftscinating engagements less well-known to the average reader, such as the 
battles of Nájera, Aljubarrota, Verncuil and Castillon. Indeed, for all that this period is amply provided with con- 
temporary raw material, litule that is reliable has actually been written on its purely military aspects other than in 
academic journals or specialist works largely out of print or not easy to come by. This book is therefore aimed at 
fillingsomething of gap, in particular in providing details of the appearance and equipment ofnot only the men-at- 
arms but also the rank and file of 24thr15th century armies. 


A few notes on terminology. Firstly, 1 have referred to King Edward IIP's son Edward, Prince of Wales and 
Aquitaine, as “the Black Prince” throughout; thisis not a name by which he was known at the time (it was probably 
invented in the 15th century) but it is the name by which he is known today. Secondly, 1 have stuck to French 
spelling for all French names, with the exception of those for which the English forms are better known, examples 
ofwhichare King Philip VLand King John of Bohemia, Thirdly, the term “lance” may cause sore confusion, since 
although during the 15th century it referred to a unit ofup to 6 men ( varying slightly from country to country), in 
the 14th century it could refer either to a single man-at-arms or, later, to a similar 2-3 man unit, and — alas — con- 
temporary sources do not always make it particularly clear which form oflance they are referring to. Finally, foreign 
terms are set in italic type where they first occur but thereafter appear in Roman. 


lan Heath 
March 1982 
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ORGANISATION 


ENGLAND 


Edward T's Statute of Winchester of 1285 remained in force at the commencement of the 14h century. This obliged 
men with £40 ofland to serve as knights; those with £20 to serve as men-at-arms; those with £1 5 as mailed horsemen 
(i.c., mounted infantry); those with £10 as infantry in aketons; those with £2-£5 as archers with bow, sword and 
Knifezand finally those with less than £2 were zo serve with bow and arrowsifthey had them or else sword, knife and 
whatever other weapons they might have. Such service was obligatory for all men of 16-60 years for a duration o£40 
days a year. The normal procedure for calling out such troops was for the king to issue a Commission of Array, 
empowcring appointed individuals to call on both shires and towns to provide men for military service. The com- 
missioners, usually knights and sometimes members of the King's houschold, then picked out the requisite quota of 
men specified in the commission by selecting “the strongest and most vigorous' of those mustered, these then being 
organised in twenties, hundreds end, occasionally, thousands under officers called vintenars, centenars and 
millenars respectively. A twice-ycarly inspection of the men and their arms by the same commissioners prevented 
any attemptat fraud or deception. The potential manpower available through this system was considerable: in 1339 
the 37 counties raised 1,407 men-at-arms, 5,600 archers and 5,600 armati, while for the Battle of Neville”s Cross, 
Yorkshire alone fielded 15 men-at-arms, 29 hobilars and 3,020 mounted archers. 


Service was performed at the individual's expense within the bounds of his county but at the county's expense (up 
10 arrival at the mustering point), and then the king's, outside the county or kingdom. The one exception was 
service performed “to preserve the peace ofour realm', which by a subtle twist of interpretation on Edward II's part 
for many years included not only the repelling of Scortish and Welsh inroads, butalso campaigns actually launched 
against Wales and Scotland, an interpretation which seems to have only finally been dropped — after repeated 
parliamentary insistence — in 1404, Attempts at further evolution of the starute's obligations by Edward II met 
with short-term success, in that from 1316 to the end of his reign many militiz contingents actually served with arms 
and armour over and above that specified in the statute, paid for at commural expense, while in at Icast one instance 
the actual duration of service was extended to 60 days. But such unorthodox commissions of array were highly 
unpopular. Petitions at the beginning of Edward III' reign, that in futare gente de comune should not be expected 
to arm themselves in any other form than that set out in the Statute of Winchester, were basically upheld by the new 
king. However, he was not exactly true 10 his word, and his commissions of the 1330513505 often called (albeit 
more subtly) for hobilars and mounted archers with superior arms and armour to that prescribed by the statute, 
slightly distorting the requirements ofthe £15 class so that it was called upon to supply the former, Revisions ofthe 
statute issued in 1345 and 1346 expected landholders to provide the following, in strict proportion to their wealth: 


1345 1346 

2 Archer Archer 

£5 (Be a) mounted archer (Provide 2) mounted archer 
£lo Hobilar Hobilar 
£20 E 2 hobilars 
£25 Man-at-arms Man-at-arms 
£30 == Man-at-arms and mounted archer 
£40 o Man-at-arms, hobilar and mounted archer 
£50 2 men-at-arms 2 men-at-arms 

£100 4 men-at-arms 4 men-at-arms 


And so on, pro rata, up to £1,000. 


t was troops raised in accordance with the 1346 commission — men-at-arms, armati (¡.e., mailed horsemen, or 
mounted infantry), hobilarsand archers alike — who were shipped ofFto the siege of Calais, where they represented 
some 23,000 of the 32,303 men mustered there, Needless to say, these amendments to the statute met with stif 
parliamentary disapproval, and eventually in 1352 it was enacted with Edward's relucant consent That none shall 
be constrained to find men-at-arms, hobilars, nor archers, except those who (already) held land by such service, ¡fit 
benotby common assent and grant made in parliament.? Such perpetual wrangling resulted in a sharp decline inthe 
useoflevied troops in the French wars, the ratio of levied soldiers to retinues soon turning right round from the 5:2 
seen at Calais in 1347 to 2:3 in the army mustered for the 1359 campaign. Thereafter, and particularly after 
Edward's death in 1377, the militia seems to have been levied lorgely only for service in England, be it against 
rebels, Welsh or Scots, making only an ocasional rare appearance in Franee in smal! numbers; for example, a few 
hundred arrayed archers accompanied the 1369 expedition to France, while in 1373 elements of Lancaster's 
indentured retinue were actually provided by drafting archers raised by conventional commissions ofarray. Troops 
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serving on táe Continent were instead now raised chiefly by indenture; to quote A. E. Prince: “It was the retinue, 
based on an indenture contract, rather than the man impressed by commission of array, who superseded the feudal 
levies and formed the backbone of the Hundred Years” War armies.* 


The indenture system 


The carliestknown instance of English troops serving in return for pay dates to 1277, ayear which also sawa feudal 
summons to perform military service answered by as few as 377 out of a potential 7,000 knights, Presumably the 
Contracts were at first verbal, but written contracts of the type commonplace under Edward 1H were certainly in 
circulation before the end ofthe 13th century. The first surviving written contract between the king and one of his 
nobles dates to 1300, the earliest known sub-<ontract between a lord and his followers predating this by 13 years. 
Such early contracts were used primarily for the maintenance of castle garrisons, particularly under Edward II. 


The indenture, or contract, itself was so-named because it had an indented or irregular edge which, in order to 
prevent forgery, had to match perfectly the corresponding indents on the top or bortom edge of the employer's 
counterfoil. The basic points the indenture usually covered were: the conditions under which service was to be 
performed; the strength and type of the forces to be raised; provision for review musters both before and after or 
during their period of service; the length of service; where the service wasto be performed (¡.«., what theatre of war, 
for example Aquitaine, Guyenne, Ireland, etc.); and the rate of pay. 


Feudal influence was at first apparent in the length of service specified in Edward III earlier indentures, those of 
1341, forinstance, specifying 40 days, 6 weeks or 9 weeks (¡.e., basically 40 or 60 days). However, more usually the 
specified duration of service might be for a quarter-year (e.g., Sir John Chandos, 1361), half year (Chandos again, 
1369), three-quarters of a year (unusual), a full year (Sir William Windsor, 1362), 2 years (Sir Robert Knollys, 
1370), or tan come plerra le roi (during the king's pleasure”, as in the Black Prince's 1355 indenture). If an 
indentured man should wish to extend his length of service further a clause of the contract often allowed for this. 
Some indentures were even for life, John of Gaunt's indentures to his men usually stating that the retainer was 
engaged for life in peace and war, receiving a money-fief in peacetime plus wages in wartime, The king similarly 
provided such fiefs and pensions, the recipients being obliged to serve the king whenever called upon, on pain of 
forfeiture. 


Rates of pay remained virtually unchanged throughout the entire Hundred Years” War period. Indentured troops 
were normally paid a quarter-ycar in advance, and it was often specified in their contracts thatif their pay should fall 
more than 4 half-year, or sometimes a quarter-year, in arrears then the contract was deemed annulled. The following 
table sets out the recognised customary pay (vadia consueta guerre) per day: 


Prince £ Paid to the Black Prince, e.g. in 1347. 

Duke 135, 4d. 

Earl 6s. 8d. 

Benneret or baron 4s. 

Knight 2s. 

Esquire or man-at-arms 1s. 

Armati 6d. Valetti regis received the same rate of pay, though 
whether they were armati, hobilars or archers is 
unclear. 

Hobilar or hobilar archer 6d. Sometimes 4d. orin a few cases 3d. (in the latterin- 
stance probably serving without horses). 

Mounted archer 6d. Received only 4d. in England, though Cheshire or 


bodyguard archers still received 6d. In 15th 
century occasionally received 8d. in France. 


Archer 3d. Received only 2d. in England, but occasionally 
received 4d. elsewhere. 


Welsh infantryman or archer 2d. Lower pay compared to English troops probably 
resulted from their total lack of defensive armour. 


These rates of pay can be found unchanged in, for instance, indentures of 1316 and 1359, in contracts for troops 
serving under Henry V, and even in indentures drawn up for Edward IV's French expedition of 1475. Since pay 


Es 


vias remaimied static ix often proved necessary to announce addivional allurements, particularly after the heady 
cuphoria of English victorics in the 1340 and 13505 had worn ofT. John of Gaunt's indenture of 1369, for instance, 
specified customary pay plus an additional half, while under exceptional cirumstances even double-pay might be 
promised, as in many 1370 indentures. Ín addition to wages indentured captains also received a “regard”, which 
mightalso be increased under special circumstances, Knollys in 1370 receiving a regard of onc-and-a-half times the 
normal rate, and Chandos in 1361 receivinga double regard. Usually it was paid attherate of 100 marks per quarter- 
year per 30 men-at-arms, and was handed over on signing the indenture, normally initially a half-year in advance 
and thercafter at quarterly intervals. 


An indentured captain raised the forces his contract required by sub-contracting, though hardly surprisingly the 
nucleus of his force would tend to be provided by his own permanent retainers if he were a duke, carl or baron. A 
sense ofunderlying loyalty to one individual was therefore maintained just as it had been under the feudal system. 
Honoré Bonet in the “Tree of Battles' (written 1387-94) therefore draws a distinct line between the indentured 
retainer and the true mercenary, stating that whercas the latter was a man who lived, clothed and equipped himself 
from his pay, indentured soldiers took their pay “for their trouble rather than for their subsistence, for they eat and 
drink ofthe subsistence of their lord, and take robes from his livery,? Nevertheless, the distinction isa fine one, and 
in truth the lower echelons at least ofan indentured retinue were mercenaries by today's standards. 


The troopsan indentured captain might be called upon to raise conld be ofdiverse types — Sir Thomas Dagworth's 
indenture of 1346, for instance, included bidowers (see figure 23), while others called for hobilars or armati, or 
occasionally even a handful of pioneers. However, after the 1340s the majority specified only the two fundamental 
troop-1ypes of the era, i.e., men-at-arms and archers. The men-at-arms were made up of bannerets, knights and 
esquires, indentures specifying the exact numbers required of each, the number of bannerets and knights specified 
scemingly being based on the rank or standing of the particular indentured captain — bannerets, for example, were 
normally required to field more knights in their retinues than were the knights themselves. It is worth noticing in 
passing that knights were in somewhat short supply, as is witnessed by the frequent inability of captains to provide 
the number of knights called for in their indentures; usually only about 7-8 out of evety 10 called for were actually 
Selded, the deficiency being made up by esquires. This shortfall resulted from the fact that, despite various orders 
for distraint of knighthood in the early part ofthe 14th century, and despite their very active role in warfare, knights 
werenevertheless gradually decliningin military significance, there being about 12 men-at-arms to cach one knight 
as early as 1338 (though the ratio of those actively providing military service was 4:1). Predictably enough, knight- 
hood revived in social acceptability in Edward ILP's reign, but it still proved necessary to regularly issue further dis- 
traints of knighthood in order to bolster its lagging numbers. By the 15th century only about 5-10% of men-at-arms 
in English armies were knights, the balance being esquires, 'gentlemen” and, by the mid-century, men ofless-than- 
gentle status. 


In early indentures the archers were normally on foot, but before long the foot-archer had been largely (though not 
wholly) replaced by the mounted archer, whose contribution to the success of Edward IIP's lieutenants in France 
was considerable. The mounted archer's first appearance dates to Edward's Roxburgh campaign of 1334, where 
with just one exception the only archers appearing in the retinues ofthe individual carls, bannerets and so on were 
all mounted. Even at this early date, these retinues also frequently contained equal numbers of men-at-arms and 
mounted archers, which was at first the normal ratio specified in indentures (references to “each man-at-arms with 
his archer' are often to be found in the sources). This occasionally increased to about 1% archers per man-at-arms, 
and later in Edward's reign the ratio sometimes rose to 2:1. By the early-15th century the ratio had risen further, to 
3:1, thus arriving at the proportions of the standard 15th century “lance” of man-at-arms, page (usually paid for by 
the manrat-arms himself), and 3 archers, though in England the lance unit does not appear to have ever been 
oflicially recognised. Indentures for Henry V's army in 1415 specified 3 archers per man-at-arms, as did those for 
the 1417-18 campaign in Normandy. In reality, however, the proportions were frequently as high as 5: or even 6:1 
in ficld-armies of the 15th century (generally by the inclusion of specially raised bodies of “army archers' outside of 
the normal indentures), and sometimes rose as high as 4:1 even in the 14th century. On campaign the archers were 
accompanied by bowyers, stringers and fletchersto keep their bows in good repair and maintain an adequate supply 
of bowstrings and, most importantly of all, arrows. Henry V's retinue at Agincourt included 6 bowyers and 6 
Nerchers. 


Indentured contingents could vary enormously in size, from the man-atarms and 2mounted archersof men like Sir 
Edward Serne and John Warbelton Esquire in 1369 and the 6 men-at-arms and 18 mounted archers of Thomas 
Tunstall Esquire or Sir Richard de Kyghley in 1415, to the 2,000 men-at-arms and 2,000 archers Knollys was 
contracted to raise for the 1370 chevauchée. However, with the exception of the retinues of the royal dukes 
(Lancaster, Buckingham and Cambridge) in the 1370s and 1380, few indentured retinues exceeded 500 men. The 
following table, a random selection ofindentures drawn up in the 14th century, provides examples of more typical 
contracted companies: 


Total 
Bannerets Knights Esquires men-at- Armati  Archers* 


arms 
Hugh de Audley, Earl of 

Gloucester (1341) 1 30 69 (100) 

Sir William Bardolf (1373) 1 4 35 (40) 40 
Ralph Lord Basset (1373) 1 90 (100) 100 

(1380) 1 12 187 (200) 200 
Thomas de Beauchamp, 

Earl of Warwick (1341) 3 26 71 (100) 40 100 
John Lord Beaumont (1341) 1 24 36 (61) 40 40 
William de Bohun, Earl of 

Northampton (1341) 7 74 199 (280) 200 250 
Sir Hugh Calveley (1373) 1 3 9% (100) 100 

(1380) 1 12 187 (200) 200 
Reginald Lord Cobham (1341) 1 24 86 (11) 48 200 
Hugh de Courtenay, 

Earl of Devon (1342) 2 12 36 (50) 60 
Robert Lord Ferrers (1341) Ñ 10 40 651) 30 100 
Henry of Grosmont, Eearl of 

Derby (1342) 6 50 144 (200) 200 

(1345) 8 9 150 (250) 250 
Sir John Harleston (1380) 7 nm (80) 80 
David Holgrave Esquire (1 380) 30 (30) 30 
John Lorá Mohun (1369) 1 2 17 (20) 40 
Sir Edward Montagu (1341) 6 20 (26) 12 12 
John Lord Neville (1372) 1 14 105 (120) 120 

(1378) 1 6 193 (200) 200 
Henry Lord Percy (1369) 1 12 47 (60) 100 
Edmund Plantagenet, Earl 

of Cambridge (1375) 1 18 381 (400) 400 
Ralph Lord Stafford (1342) 3 16 31 (50) 50 

(1344) 4 20 92 (116) 9 
Robert de Ulord, Earl of 

Suffolk (1344) 2 36 58 (96) 63 


*Infantry archers in the 1341 examples, otherwise mounted. 


In 1355 the Black Prince was contracted to serve in Gascony with 433 men-at-arms, 400 mounted archers and 300 
infantry archers, the smallest retinue on this occasion being that of John Lord Lisle comprising himself, 20 knights, 
39 esquires and 40 mounted archers. Although the proportion of men-at-arms to archers is seemingly imbalanced 
in both instances, the overall strength of the army was nevertheless about 1,000 men-at-arms and 1,000 mounted 
archers, plus 600 infantry of whom somewhat over half were similarly archers, The 2:1 or 1Y4:1 ratios of archers to 
men-at-arms more typical of the later years of Edward IIPs reign can be found in indentures such as those of 
Thomas de Holand, Earl of Kent, dating to 1360, by which he had to serve with a banneret, 10 knights, 49 esquires 
and 120 mounted archers; and William Windsor's as Lieutenant in Ireland in 1369, which called for 200 men-at- 
arms and 300 mounted archers 


“The governing of indentured companies was covered by the ordinances of war issued at various times throughout 
the French wars. These specified among other things that no man could stay in the army uniess his captain and 


company were part of it, nor could he depart on some foray of his own “upon peyne of deth'. All companies were 
required lo muster whenever called upon to do so, and their captains were neither to have men who did not belong 
10 their company in its ranks nor were they to entice men from other companies to fill gaps in their own. 


Archers of the King's Guard 


Comprising 120 mounted archers, these were raised by Edward IIlin 1356. They appear to have been more or less 
permanently maintained thereafter and are frequently referred to during Richard IP's reign. Froissart and other 
sources tell us that Richard actually employed as many as 2,000-2,300 Cheshire archers during the last years of his 
reign, whom be paid weekly at his own expense, though of these only 3-400 actually served as a bodyguard. The 
Black Prince similarly had a guard of 100 Cheshire archers. 


Welsh contingents 


The Welsh contributed heavily to Edward's and the Black Prince's armies in the 14th century, providing both 
archers and spearmen. They were raised by much the same procedure as were English militia, being summoned by 
royal commissions of array issued 10 the justiciars of North and South Wales and to individual marcher lords, who 
had to each select a specific number of men aged between 16-60. Those called up in 1343 were raised in multiples 
of 83 men (Glamorgan supplied 332, for instance) probably consisting of2 units of 40 men plus oficers. However 
this organisation was unusual and had soon been replaced by the standard English system oftwenties and hundreds. 
We are fortunate in having fairly detailed breakdowns of individual Welsh constabularies during the middle years 
of the 14th century, of which the following are representative: 


1334 1342 1342 1359 
1 Centenar 1 Centenar 1 Centenar ] Centenar 
1 Physician 1 Physician 1 Physician 1 Physician 
1 Chaplain- Jover - 1 Chaplain 1 Chaplain 
10 Standard- 4 1 Standard- 1 Standard- 1 Standard- 
bearers | companies bearer bearer bearer 
1 Crier y 1 Crier 1 Crier 
- - 1 Interpreter - 
5 Vintenars 4 Vintenars 4 Vintenars 5 Vintenars 
92 men 80 men 100 men 92 men 
101 approx. 87 110 102 


Of the assorted “officers' in these units the physician and interpreter are of particular importance. We know from 
other sources that medici, ¡.c., physicians and surgeons with drugs and “instruments”, accompanied Edward Il, the 
Black Prince and Henry V on campaign, but this is one of the few references to such specialists accompanying 
ordinary soldiers (though regarding their numbers see also the table below, which paints a somewhat less rosy 
picture). Interpreters were important in orderto prevent a breakdown in communications, because in those days al? 
Welshraen spoke Welsh. One source actually calls them /ariniers, which indicates that Latín was perhaps the 
common language between the Welsh and their English paymasters, probably via the chaplains. Alternatively it 
may merely underline the interpreters” linguistic versatility. 


Details of a larger mustering of Welsh troops are provided by the Calais muster roll of 1347: 


North Wales South Wales 
Knights 3 
Esquires 3 = 
Leaders (ductores) 4 2  Often these were Englishmen. 
Centenars or constables 24 30 The disparity of numbers of centenars, 
Chaplains 1 1 vintenars and standard-bearers in South 
Surgcons 1 1 Wales was cue to its many small lord- 
Criers É 1 ships, each of which sent less than 100 
Standard-bearers $ 29 men. 
Vintenars 112 108 
Men 2,252 1,990 

2,410 2,162 =4,572meninall. 


Prominent among 14th century Welsh captains were Sir Rhys ap Grufíydd, Sir Hywel y Fwyall (Hywel ofthe Axe) 
and Sir Desgarry Seys (or Cynvwrig Sais, a Free Company commander whose name also occurs as Gregory Seis, Sir 
Dangouses, etc.), the most notable in the 15th century probably being Sir Marthew Gough. However, Welshmen 
never again appeared in English armies in such large numbers as they had in the period up to the 13505-605. 


Irish contingents 


Anglo-Irish troops were not infrequently to be found serving in English armies in both Scotland and France. 
Froissart even includes Irishmen in Edward IIl's army that sailed to France in 1346, referring to “Trishmen and 
Welshmen that followed the host on foot”. The Butler family in particular fought with distinction in the French 
vrars, the Earl of Ormond and his sons Sir James and Sir John Butler serving under Clarence, Bedford and Talbot 
in thc 15th century. Their contingents ofien included an Irish element in addition to the usual men-at-arms and 
archers, the best recorded of these being the band at the siege of Rouen in 1418 led by Thomas Butler, Prior oftne 
Knights of St. John in Ireland. The “outlandish dress and ferocity” of these Yrlandois medea striking impression on 
contemporary chroniclers; Monstrelet says that there were 'a large number, the greater part of whom were on foo? 
(see his descriptions under figures 28 and 29). Several Irish sources say they numbered 1,600 men, but official 
records of the period say there were only 200 horsemen and 300 foot-soldiers. 


Details ofa more typical Anglo-Irish contingent exist for 1335, when Sir John Darcy, the Justiciar, brought over 14 
bannerets, 472 men-at-arms, 291 hobilars, and 815 foot-soldiers to serve in Scotland, Sir Walter de Bermingham 
bringing an additional 40 men-at-arms and 100 f00t. It seems likely that some at least of these, probably elements of 
both the hobilars and the infantry, would have been Irishmen. 


English military organisation in France 


Garrisons were retained in captured French fortresses (largely by indenture) from the very beginning of the 
Hundred Years' War, and fiefs were granted in occupied territory. However, to quete Kenneth Fowler, “upto 1380 
the instrument of English military success was the expeditionary force, recruited by contract and almost always 
short-term. It cost much less than military occupation, required no elaborate machinery for muster and review, and 
was relatively easy to control.” Butin the 15th century, after England's strategic policy had altered, such “elaborate 
machinery” was established in Normandy and elsewhere in conjunction with the existing indenture system. 

Indentures were now drawn up annually between garrison captains and the king or regent, and commissions of 
array were then issued quarterly for musters to be held, pay only being issued per quarter after the muster rolls had 
been checked and approved. 


Individually the garrisons thus maintained were not large, ranging in Normandy from the 2 men-at-arms and 6 
archers at Pont d'Ouve and the 9 men-at-arms and 27 archers of places like Dieppe, Bayeux and Valognes, right up 
to 30 men-at-arms and 90 archers at Falaise, Caen, Evreux and Cherbourg, 40 men-at-arms and 120 archers at 
Domfront, and 60 men-at-arms and 180 archers at Rouen and Pontoise. Cumulatively, however, including the 
indentured retínues of the various baillis and the principal administrative officers (treasurer-general, chancellor 
and seneschal) they constituted a sizeable military presence. Newhall gives royal garrison figures for Normandy 
which total 1,059 men-at-arms and 3,154 archers in 1419 and 1,028 men-at-arms and 2,926 archers in 1420. The 
situation was similar elsewhere, though Calais and its march always had a complement of' some 1,000 or more men 
(approximately 1,200 in 1376, for example, and 1,120 under Henry V) and other key fortresses 100 had large 
garrisons, such as the 350 of Cherbourg (580 ar its greatest size) and 200-240 of Brest in the 14th century. In 1433 
the English government claimed to have 7-8,000 men in all in France, both soldiers in the field and the garrisons of 
“France, Normandy, Anjou and Maine”, in addition to which there would have been the garrisons of Guyenne and 
the feudal contingents of the Duchy of Normandy. In addition the regent, John, Duke of Bedford, had a household 
troop of 100 men-at-arms and 300 archers. 


It was not unusual for England's French subjects to also provide military assistance when called upon. Many 
French vassals whose lands were ceded to England by the Treaty of Bretigny in 1360 thercafter fought loyally for 
their new sovereign, as was similarly the case when France north ofíhe Loire was surrendered to Henry Vin 1420 
by the Treaty of Troyes. Norman contingents served regularly enough in English armies that by the 14305 the 
French were referring to their enemies as “English and Normans'. Norman lords were present at (though others 
deserted prior t0) the Battle of Verncuil in 1424, for instance. 


The gens de commun or urben militias were another source of French troops that became available tothe English, La 
Rochelle's crossbow company serving in the field under the Black Prince in the 14ch century for example. ln the 
15th century elements of the Paris militia fought with distinction under Sir John Fastolf at the Battle of the 
Herrings, but the very same year Fastolf was reluctant to fight at Patay because he lacked confidence in them. 
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Finally in 1436 they refused to fight against Charles VI's besieging forces and the small English garrison of Paris 
was obliged to surrender. Other places which fielded thcir militia on bebalf of the English included Chartres, 
Senlis, and the towns of Normandy and Picardy. The Dauphinists referred to such Frenchmen who supported the 
English regime as Faux Frangais. 


Gascon contingents 


Gascony (or more accurately Aquitaine, also known as Guyenne) was in fact the only part of England's French 
possessions that remained in her hands, albeit with fluctuating fortanes and boundaries, throughout the Hundred 
Years' War. lt had come into English possession through marriage as far back as 1152, and as a result its people no 
longer thought of themselves as French by the 141h century, ¡fthey ever had. As Charles VI is reputed to have 
written in 1459, Everyone knows that Gascony has been English for 300 years and that the people ofthe region are 
atcached to the English party by a singular afféction.” 


Throughout the Hundred Years* War Gascon lords and theír retinues served in English armies fighting within the 
expanded boundaries of Aquitaine, from the siege of Montlaur in 1338 right through to the final dismal fight at 
Castillon in 1453, where perhaps 2,000 or more Gascons were present. Others served further afield too, Gascons 
appearing at the siege of Calais, for instance, and in Spain, contracted and paid in exactly the same way as English 
1roops. In the 14th century their principal leaders were the families of d'Albret, Pommiers, Durfort, Montferrand 
and Grailly, above all the celebrated Jean de Grailly, Captal de Buch. Their contingents were sizeable— 1,200 men 
in the period 1338-40, 1,500 men under the Sieur d'Albret and Berard d'Albret alone at Bergerac in 1345 —andat 
Poitiers Gascons probably formed somewhat over half of the men-at-arms in the Black Prince's army, therefore 
perhaps some 1,500-1,700, as well as providing up to 1,000 infantry (bidowersand brigans). The most famous (or 
infamous) Gascon contingent of all was the 1,000 knights and esquires that Amaud-Amanicu, Sicur d'Albret, was 
contracted to raise in 1366 for the Black Prince's Spanish expedition. The Prince's subsequent request to him to 
reduce these to 200 “and discharge you of the residue” met with a hostile reception from d'Albret, who 'never after 
loved the Prince so entirely as he did before.' The full story is recorded by Froissart. The Captal de Buck similarly 
led 200 men on the 1367 expedition. 


Smaller companies were sometimes indentured for service elsewhere in France, such as those of Menaunton de 
Saint-Marie and the Sieur de Saint-Pierre (10 men-at-arms and 50 crossbowmen each) which served in Normandy 
1417-20, A large number of the companies made redundant by the Treaty of Bretigny in 1360 were similarly led by 
Gascons, such as Perducas d'Albret, the Bascot de Mauléon, Le Bourc de Lesparre, Séguin de Badefol and a great 
many others, Perducas d*Albre's company numbered 500 men in 1369. 


A manuscript in the British Museum sets out the feudal contingents of men-at-arms owed by various lords of 
Guyenne in the 14th century (probably c.1370-72) thus: 


Le Seigneur de Duras and his brother 100 
Le Seigneur de Lesparre 80 
Le Seigneur de Montferrand 80 
Le Seigneur de Mussidan and Amanete de Mussidan — 60 
Le Seigneur de Castelbon 40 
The men of Lamothe 20 
Le Sejgneur de La Barde (La Brede?) 20 
Raymonet de Sore (Sorde?) 40 
Le Scigncur de Corton (“Curton' in Froissart) 10 
Perrot le Béarnois 15 
Jean de Grailly, Captal de Buch 25 
Le Vicomte d'Uzac (Uzeste, Usez, Usaix) 10 
The captain of Achilles (?) 30 
Le Bord (Bourc?) de Caumont 25 

555 


The chain of command 


Because the Hundred Years' War took place in France the Constable and Earl Marshal never rose to such eminence 
in the English chain of command as they did in the French, though the English military administration in her 
French territorics inevitably underwent considerable French influence, most noticeable in the government's 
appointments of Humphrey Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, as Constable of Francein 1430, and Talbotas Marshal 
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of Francein 1435, Nevertheless, the Constable and Earl Marshal of England or especially appointed marshals (two 
temporary marshals normally being appointed in armies raised by contract) were the senior military officers in the 
field in armies headed by the king, with responsibility for the conduct and organisation ofthe army. A smaller force 
subsidiary to the main host had its own specially appointed constables and marshals, with “chefteynes' in command 
ofits three divisions. 


Both England and France had in addision governors and lieutenants- and captains-general to command frontier 
districts and occupied provinces, with powers to recruitand muster armies in the king's pay, to garrison towns and 
castles, and to appoint their own captains. On both sides the chain of command under the lieutenant appears to have 
been seneschals, local baillis, captains of towns, and castellans but this order of priority inevitably differed from 
region to region and period to period. With justa few notable exceptions (such as Dagworth and Bentley's appoint- 
ments as lieutenants of Brittany and Chandos' as seneschal of Poitou) most of the senior officers were drawn from 
the ranks of the aristocracy, as too were the captains of the coastal towns, in particular Calais, after the 13805. 
Following Knollys' disastrous joint-lieutenancy of France with Thomas de Grandison, Alan de Boxhulle and 
Thomas Bourchier, the ofice of lieutenant was never again held by a non-aristocrat (not least because the higher- 
born elements of Knollys' command had disliked teking orders from a knight who had been born a commoner, and 
had eventually quit the army in high dudgeon), 


Field-army strength 


The greatest army assembled by England during the Hundred Years” War was that drawn up before Calais in 1347, 
of which full details are preserved in King Edward IIT's houschold accounts. Having been repeatedly reinforced, 
this comprised 32,303 men, made up of: 


Cavalry — Prince of Wales 1 
Earls (including Despenser as Earl of Gloucester) 10 
Bishop of Durham 1 
German counts 2 
Barons and bannerets 78 
Knighis 1,066 
Esquires, men-at-arms and banner-bearers 4,182 

5,340 

Infantry  Centenars 52 
Vintenars 794 
Hobilars 528 
Mounted archers 4,025 
Foot archers 16,051 
King's houschold yeomen 140 
Pauncenars (German infantry named after their mail corselets; 

similar troops occur elsewhere as armati] 339 
Crossbowmen 11 
Standard+bearers 6 
Armourers 6 
Artficers (masons, carpenters, engineers, etc., plus 

anúllerists, including 12 gunners) 339 
Welsh foot (including their officers, comprised of knights, 

esquires, ductores, centenars and vintenars) 4,572 

26,963 


The only other occasion on which an English army of more than 10-11,000 men took the field against France in the 
14th century (excluding Edward's abortive 1372 expedition) was for the campaign of 1359-60 under Edward III, 
the Black Prince and Henry of Grosmont, Duke of Lancaster. Jean le Bel and Froissartsay that the tro0ps of the first 
two alone totalled 18,500 ox 16,000 men, of whom, the chronicler Henry Knighton tells us, 1,500 were foreign 
auxiliaries, described by Froissart as Germans, Bohemíans, Brabangons, Flemings and Hainaulters, under Sir 
Walter Manny. In reality the whole army probably comprised at its maximum some 12,000 men (Chandos Herald 
just says “more than 10,000). Otherwise armies of 5-6,000 or even less were the norm. Henry of Grosmont had only 
2,000 men for his Gascon expedition of 1345 and 900 men-at-arms (including 100 Normans) and 1,300 archers for 
his chevauchée of 1355. The Black Prince sailed from England the same year with only 1,000 men-at-arms, 1,000 
mounted archers and 600 foot, and even at Poitiers he had no more than 3,000 men-at-arms (Baker says 4,000), 
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2,000 archers and 1,000 other infantry, a large proportion of this army being Gascon. Two of the larger armies 
fielded in the later 14th century were those of Knollys' 1370 chevauchée, which involved only 2,000 men-at-arms 
and 2,000 archers (though Froissart says 1,500 and 4,000 respectively), and John ofGaunt's similar bur more sub- 
stantial expedition of 1373 which perhaps comprised 3,000 men-at-arms and 8,000 archers (the chroniclers say 
10,000 or 15,000; all of these figures are probably pitched somewhat high). 


15th century armies were of similar dimensions. Among the largest ficlded were thosc at Verncuil in 1424 (1,800 
men-at-arms and 8,000 archers in one source, 9,000 in all in another) and serving in Normandy in 1417-18. On 
sailingin 1417 the latter seems to have comprised some 2,221 men-at-arms and 7,794 archers at the very least, these 
being reinforced by a further 500 men-at-arms and 1,500 archers in 1418. Smaller armies were those at Agincourt 
(probably 900 men-at-arms and 5,000 archers) and before Orleans in 1428 (at the outser only some 3,467 men and 
898 pages at the most). 


The Navy 


The greater part of most English fleets was provided by impressed merchant vessels, arrested whenever the need 
might arisc, chiefly cither to transport an army to France or Ireland or to deliver victuals to Calais, Bordeaux, 
Scotland, Ireland or elsewhere. For military service they might have their superstructures heightened or 
strengthened and their crews doubled and reinforced by archers and men-at-arms, but otherwise were left 
unchanged. Their crews, generally some 6-40 or more men (including usually about 1-4 boys), were paid 3d. a day 
without distinction in the 14th century, though masters were receiving ód. and boys 1Yad. by the 15th century, but 
until 1380 the owners of impressed ships otherwise received no compensation from the government. Thereafter, 
however, compensation was paid at the rate of 3s. 4d. per ton per quarter, and though this was reduced to 2s. in 
1385 itwas paid at the rate of 35. ód. after 1415, lt should be noted, incidentally, that foreign ships 100 were some- 
times impressed if they happened to be in port at the time, Lowland, Genoese and Venetian ships being thus 
arrested in 1417, for example. 


In addition the traditional obligatory service of ships from the Cinque Ports remained useful, though the requisite 
service of 57 ships for 15 days, each manned by 21 men, was usually now modified to a smaller number of larger 
ships for a longer period. In 1372, for instance, the Cinque Ports had to provide 6 balingers or barges (see below) for 
a month's service. In 1387 they had to finance 10 vessels manned by 600 soldiers and seamen for 20 days (though the 
soldiers were paid by the king), though in 1417 the traditional 57 ships were called for, in this instance crewed by 
20 men and for 40 days' service. 9 or 10 vessels (mainly barges and balingers) was the usual size ofa Cinque Ports 
Nortilla. 


A third source of vessels was the small royal fleet, dutifully referred to in the sources as “the king's ships', based at 
the Tower of London and RatclifTe near London Bridge in the 14th century, though under Henry V the main naval 
base, with adock and storehouse, was established at Southampton with facilities also being made available at nearby 
Hamble. The king's ships numbered about 40 from the 13305 to the 13705 and were often used for patrolling or 
escort duties, but thereafier their numbers declined, There were still at least 13 in 1374, but by 1379 these had been 
reduced to 5, and by 1380 there remained only á, which were then sold. The invasion threat ofthe late 1380s must 
have inspired something of a rebuilding programme since 4 king's ships again existed by the end of Richard IPs 
reign, but the fleet only reached 30 vessels again under Henry V. There were 12 king's ships by 1415, 24 by 1416 
(6 “great ships”, 8 barges and 10 balingers) and 34 by 1417, comprised of 7 ex-Genoese carracks (captured 1416-17), 
15 barges and balingers, and about a dozen other ships of 2-700 tons, the largest being the Holy Ghost of 740 tons. 
After Henry's death thc fleet again declined, the Council ordering its sale in 1423 so that by 1424 19 ofits ships had 
been sold including 9 outof 10 balingers. With one exception no new ships were built after 1420; all the large ships 
were broken up, and only one seaworthy vessel remained by 1435. After 1439, and for the next several decades, 
there was only one king's ship in service, 


Ar least some of the king's ships of the 14th century were galleys, albeit of a characteristically 'northern' design, 
being square-rigged and clinker-built compared to the lateen-rigged carvel-built Mediterranean type used by the 
Spanish, Italian and (under Genocse influence) French navies, Also, unlike the latter type they had no ram and had 
light castles fore and aft. The number of cars, however, was similar, varying berween 80-140, 80 or 100 being the 
norm. Edward I ordered the construction of 20 galleys as early as 1294, but references thereafter are not common. 
Nevertheless, accounts for the building of an 80-oared galley in 1336; the building ofa similar galley in 1342; the 
refitting of another 80-oared galley at Winchelsea in 1347; the inventory of another (the 0-oared Paul, nominally 
a barge) in 1373; and the existence of the 140-oared Dieu le gart in 1377, bear adequate witness to the continuing 
employment of such vessels. 


The balinger already referred to several times above was seemingly a similar shallow-draft oar-and-sail propelled 
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warship, butits exactnature is unknown and some at least were propelled only by sail. Barges were likewise similar; 
they were generally ofa greater tonnage and carried more vars than balingers, but the actual differences berween 
these 1WO types of vessel were apparently only slight, and boih could be found in English fleets in significant 
numbers. Parliament ordered certain towns to build a barge cach in 1372, as many as 32 40-50 card balingers in 
1377 and 45 barges and balingers in 1401, though the last order was subsequently withdrawn and the earlier ones 
never emirely fulfilled. 


For further galleys Edward III turned to Genoa, which also provided him with some naval commenders, a Genosse 
being recorded as “vice-admiral ofthe king's flcet of galleys and other ships in Aquitaine? in 1337, and another as 
“captain of theking's galleys' in 1349. Treaties between England and Genoaalso stipulated thatthe latter would not 
supply either France or Castile with galleys, despite which they are nevertheless more usually to be found in French 
employ than English. However, the English did hire 10 Genoese galleys and a ligne (smaller galley) in 1373. In 
addition Portugues: galleys were available in small numbers between 1384-89, while other ships were often hired 
from the Low Countries, examples being the 99 vessels hiredin 1373 and the 153 used for the transport ofthe Earl 
of Buckingham's army to Calais in 1380. 


The largest English fleet mustered during the Hundred Years” War was undoubtedly that which sailed to Calais in 
1347, allegedly comprising some 700 English ships and boats and 8,151 seamen, together with 38 ships and 1,204 
seamen from Bayonne, Spain, Ireland and the Low Countries. Other fleets for which we have fairly complete infor- 
mation include those of Henry oFGrosmont in 1345 (148 ships, over 2,800 scamen), that gathered for Edward IIP's 
proposed campaign of 1372 (175-200 ships, minimum of 5,000 seamen), Sir William Neville and Sir Philip 
Courtenay's of 1374 (about 40 ships, over 2,000 seamen) and John of Gaunt's expedition of 1378 (over 150 ships, 
atleast 5,000 seamen). Other figures indicate that on average as many sailors were involved in shipping an army as 
there were soldiers in it —in 1373, for instance, 2,500 sailors were involved in shipping 2,400 soldiers, and in 1379 
1,500 seamen transported 1,750 soldiers (plus their respective pages, servants, horses and supplies in both cases, of 
course). 


In addition to these large transport fleets there were also smaller squadrons for 'safeguarding the sea”, particularly 
when invasion or coastal raids were feared. The soldiers serving in these small fleets were raised by indenture, but 
theships, where they were not supplicd by the royal leer, were still obtained by impressment. The following details 
dating to Henry V's reign give some idea of the size of such squadrons: 


Ships Men-at-arms  Archers  Seamen 


Sir John Arundel (1418) 3 carracks, 364 776 914 
2 great ships, 
4 barges, 6 
balingers 

Sir Richard le Scrope (1418) 4 grcat ships, 120 240 ? 
4 balingers 

John Cole and Thomas Treverak (1418) 2ships, 6 1502 3002 525 
balingers 


Hugh de Courtenay, Earl of Devon (1419) 3 carracks, 380 780 1,161 
5 ships, 8 
balingers 

(1420) 5ships, 10 500 1,000 926 
balingers 


Overall command of English fleets was in the hands of a knight, usually a member of the nobility, holding the post 
of Admiral of England. Other admirals were appointed for the purpose of arresting ships in the country's various 
ports when a flect was required. 


Artillery 
England had artillery by 1327, in which year Edward II] is claimed to have been accompanied by such “crakys 
(ravens) of war” on his Scottish expedition. Guns were used at the siege of Berwick in 1333, and in the field at Crécy 
where, according to Froissart, “the English had with them two bombards and they made 2 or 3 discharges on the 
Genoese'. The presence of cannon in the English army on this occasion has, curiously, been doubted, but is 
confirmed by various sources, including Villani, who says thar “the English guns cast iron balls by means of fire”, 
andthat “they made a noiselike thunder and caused much loss in mer and horses', The complete case for the defence 
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is ably set outin Burne's The Crécy War. However, there seems to be no evidence ofan English army on the Conti- 
nent employing field-guns on any other occasion during the Hundred Years” War period. 


Guns in England were at first ordered via the Tower of London, but from the 1370s at the latest castles began to 
buy, or sometimes hire, them direct from their manufacturers, using money supplied from the exchequer. The 
English dominioas in France similarly made their own arrangements, obtaining their guns either from the Tower 
or from Calais, or in 15th century Normandy from Caen and Rouen During the second half of the ¡dth century 
individuals even began to buy canon of thcirown, and by the end of the century they were to be found in virtually 
every major and even minor castle. 


Until the 1380s English guns were not as heavy as those of the French, averaging only 38016. in weight. However, 
heavier pieces began Lo appear at about that date; Sir John Arundel had 12 guns at Cherbourg in 1379 of which 7 
could fire stones of 24” and rhe remaining 3 stones of 15" diameter. A surviving gun used in Sir Nicholas Burder's 
unsuccessful siege of Mont Saint-Michel in 1424 weighs 5' tons, has a calibre of 19%" and could fire stones 
weighing 300 1b. 


Artillery customarily accompanied all English armies in the field by the mid-14th century. In 1356 there were guns 
in the Black Prince's baggage train when he foughrat Poitiers, and Froissart tells us that Chandos “was in the habit 
oftaking (guns) about with his troops' by 1369. Nevertheless, such artillery trains were of modest proportions, and 
even for Edward [IPs proposed expedition of 1372 only 29 guns were supplied, despite the considerable size of the 
army (4,000 men-at-arms and 10,000 archers). At the most celebrated achievement of Eglish artillery during this 
period, the battering into submission of Harfleur in 1415, only 12 heavy guns (plus presumably a greater number 
of smaller pieces) were present, three being named London, Messenger and The King's Daughter. 


The Wars of the Roses 


The armies fielded in this conflict disfered little in organisation from those that had served in the Hundred Years” 
War. However, the civil wars brought about arevival in the use oftown and county militias, particularly on the part 
ofthe Lancastrians. Examples are the proclamations of 1460 that 'every man be ready in his best array"; 01463 for 
the raising by the Nevilles of “all lieges and subjects” of 1464 for every man between 16-60 years in 16 counties to 
be ready to serve Edward IV at a day's notice, “well and defensibly arrayed'; of 1469 for the array of “all lieges and 
subjects” of the dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk and Earl Rivers, and so on. By 1470 Lancastrian summonses were 
directed at all manner of men”, invoking the death-penalty on drafi-dodgers (for instance, Warwick in 1471 raised 
militia troops “on payne of deathe”). A 1468 commission ofarray specifics that such troops were to be in companies 
of 1,000 divided into hundreds and twenties. They appear 1o have normally artached themselves tozhe leading local 
magnate of whichever faction they supported, even though it may have been the rival faction that had originally 
summoned them — for example, 120 men raised by the city of Norwich for Henry VI in 1461 actually joined the 
Duke of Norfolk's Yorkist forces instead. Indced, it was not unusual for demands for troops to be made on the same 
place by both sides! 


The larger part of militia troops inevitably were archers (though on foot rather than moanted), even in the towns, 
which during the 14th century had contained far fewer archers than the rural hundreds. The availability of the 
militia on such a grand scale therefore meant that the ratio ofarchers to men=atrarms in armies of the Wars ofthe 
Roses was considerably higher than during the Hundred Years? War era, being as high as 8:1 on occasion; Edward 
IV's 1475 expedition to France, for instance, thongh an indentured army, comprised 10,173 archers to 1,278 men- 
at-arms. The towns, incidentally, fielded far fewer men for the wars than did the counties. Though York sent 400 
mentoaid the Lancastrians at Wakefield and Second St Albansand sent 1,000 10 Towton, the city provided Richard 
IL with only 80 in 1485, Norwich, likewise one of the kingdom largest cities, raised oniy 600 men in 1457 and 120 
in 1461, Salisbury provided Edward IV with only 14 men in 1471, and King's Lynn provided only 6 in 1469. 


Despire the large numbers of militia raised and fielded by both sides, the nucicus of cach army remained the 
retainers and indentured troops of the king, nobility and gentry — their “household men and fec'd men' as one 
contemporary puts it. The nobility still had their retinues of fierholding knights and esquires (now generally 
retained by life-contracts) and served whichever faction they were tied to by blood, kin or allegiance, customarily 
receiving pay and rewards(or the promise of them) in exchange. Summonses usually specified that such men should 
bring 'as many men as they could”, these normally being raised from the estates within their spheres ofinfluence, 
reinforccd by locel militia levies. William Lord Hastings thereby raised 3,000 men for Edward IV in 1471, as did 
the Stanleys for Richard TH (though they failed to support him) in 1485, while the Duke of Norfolk raised 1,000 
retainers and levies from his East Anglian estates alone in 1484. The Earl of Oxford led 800 of his owa men at 
Barnet, while evena simple knight, the Yorkist Robert Ogle, fielded a remarkable 600 men of the Marches' at First 
St Albans. 
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Finally, some foreign auxiliaries were provided by France and Burgundy at various times, in particular contingents 
of handgunners (see figure 129). The most significant contributions of foreign troops were the 2,000 Frenchmen in 
Henry Tudor's army in 1485 paid for 4 months by Charles VIII and commanded by Philibert de Chandée, and the 
1,500-2,000 German and Swiss mercenaries under Martin Schwarz in Lincoln's army at Stoke Field. 


SCOTLAND 


Although a form of conscription was introduced by William Wallace after the Battle of Súrting Bridge in 1297, 
involving registers of those liable for service (and gallows at mustering points to inflict swift retribution on those 
vsho failed to answer the call to arms), this had only a short life, the old combination of “Scottish service? and feudal 
obligation described in Armies of Feudal Europe coming to the fore again after Wallace's fall from power. In fact the 
greater part of most Scottish field armies raised during this period continued to be provided by “Scottish service” 
(servitum Scoticanum, also called the communis exercitus or “common army”), a levy of all able-bodied freemen aged 
berween 16-60 years that survived under that name until ar least the late-14th century. A parliamentary edict of 
1481 tellsusthatsuch a hosting was expected on 8 days” notice and that those who assembled were expressly warned 
against despoiling the countryside. They were probably organised in units of 5, 10, 100, 500 and 1,000 men. The 
*fgudal? element was at first supplied on the usual 40-day basis, though by the second half ofthe 14th century money 
contracts called bands or bonds of retinue, similar to English indentures, had become widespread. For example, in 
1372 the Earl of Douglas retained Sir James Douglas of Dalkeith to serve him with 8 men-at-arms and 16 archers. 


Astatute ofarms of 1318 states that every layman possessing £10 in goods should haveatleastan aketon, helmetand 
gauntlets or, at somewhat greater expense, a coat-of-plates and mail corselet, while the so-called “small folk”, only 
possessing goods to the value ofone cow, were to have just 'a good spear or a good bow”. Another statute, dating to 
1429, indicates that ycomen with £20 in goods should have a “double: of fence”, helmet, sword, buckler and bow, 
those with less possessions presumably providing the spearmen. Men-at-arms of both dates would have been 
equipped basically identically to their English counterparts, though perhaps somewbhat less thoroughly. 
Inspections of the individuals” requisite arms, horses and so on took place at wappinschaws, held 4 times a year in 
each districtin 1429 (when James l appears to have revived the custom), though the 1318 statute specifies that such 
checks were to be held only once esch year, after Easter. 


In war Scottish forces could move with remarkable speed, virtually the entire army being mounted (see section on 
tactics). They fed off the land, their only supplies being 'a broad, flat stone and a little sack full of oatmea”, 
accordingto Froissart (quoting the Hainaulter Jean le Bel), with which they would bake a sort of biscuit to eat with 
their “sodden meat” as Froissart calls it, boiled in a cauldron made from the slaughtered animal's own skin so as to 
avoid the need for cumbersome cooking equipment. Their horses similarly fended for themselves, Froissart 
describing how the commonalty neither tied up nor curried their hackneys but simply turned them out “to graze on. 
the first hcath or meadow that presents itself whenever they make a halt.' A 16th century English source describes 
how these horses could nevertheless get over where our foormen could scarce dare to follow”. 


Scotland was, of course, allied to France throughout the Hundred Years" War (indeed, France's support of Scotland 
¡was a principal factor in the outbreak of war in 1337), and there were some Scottish troops serving on the Continent 
from the very beginning of hostilities (see page 23), Similarly, on at least one occasion French troops served in 
Scotland, this being the expedition of 1385 under Jean de Vienne's command, where the French contingent 
comprised 26 bannerets, 50 knightsand 1,050 men-at-arms (Froissart says 1,000 men-at-arms “¡£not more”, and 500 
crossbowmen, plus pages,etc.). The Scots themselves mustered tno more than a thousand lances and about 30,000 
other men, all badly armed' for this campaign. Other foreigners encountered in Scottish service in the 14th cencury 
included Swedes, Danes and Norwegians, such as were to be found in King David I's army during his foray into 
England in 1341. 


The Western Isles 


The Isles and western seaboard of Scotland remained basically autonomous under the Lord or King of the Isles 
until as late as 1493, when the last Lord was executed, treatics signed with England in the 1390s and 1400s even 
recognising the Isles as a sovercign state independent of Scotland. Nevertheless, the Islemen did supply troops to 
most national armies throughout this era, contingents from Argyil, Kintyre and the Isles appearing in Robert 
Bruce's division at Bannockburn, for example, Froissart similarly records Islemen in the army mustered for the 
1346 campaign: “Thither came the carls, barons and prelates of Scotland, and there they agreed that they should 
enter England with all possible speed. They desired that John of the Isles should be in the expedition, for he 
governed the Wild Scots(i.e., the Highlanders), who would obey him and no other man. He came with 3,000 ofthe 
most outrageous people in all the country.' 
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Communication in the Isles was inevitably by sea, and the sea-powerof the Islemen had already been recognised as 
a potential threat by the Scottish crown as early as the beginning of this period. Regarding the size of their ships 
(often referred 1o as “Hieland galeyis'in later sources), in 1354 the Lord ofthe Isles authorised John MacDougall of 
Lorn to build 8 ships each of 12 or 16 oars, while at the very end of this era, in 1498, the Lord of Dunvegan was 
expected to maintain two l6-oared ships and one 26-oared ship for royal service. Crews appear to have been 
reckoned at 3 men per oar in wartime, so that a 16-oared ship would have had a complement of 96 men. 


Artillery 


“The Scots first saw artillery in 1327, in Edward LIP's army, and again during the English siege of Berwick in 1333. 
However, they are only first recorded using cannon themselves in 1339, at the siege of Stirling. Artillery rarely ever 
actually appeared in a Scottish field army raiding in England, but at home even noblemen often had their own guns 
by the mid-15th century, like their counterparts in England, France and elsewhere. A general council held in 1456 
actually advised that certain barons should be asked to provide “cartis of weire” for the royal army, each with 2 
breech-loading guns, the parliament 0£ 1471 similarly ordering prelates and barons to make such “cartis of weire”. 
One of the most famous artillery mishaps of this period occurred in Scotland too, King James II being killed by a 
gun back-firing at the siege of Roxburgh Castle in 1460. 


TRELAND 
Irish organisation 

Although Irish Kings or chiefs* could call on their freemen for military service in wartime through the right of 
expedicio (all freemen being expected to bear arms), most armies raised during this period were composed chiefly of 
mercenaries. The freeman's principal military obligation was the maintenance of such soldiers, who were quartered 
on him in peacetime by right of coinnmheadh or buannacht by véhich the freeman was obliged to lodge and provision 
the soldier. The more common of these terms, buannacht, which the English called 'bonnagh", occurs in various 
treaties and documents from 1260 onwards, which is confirmed in a treaty of 1449 between Enri O'Neill and the 
Earl of Ulster wherein bonnaght is described as going back nearly 200 years. It actually meant military service, 
being the abstract noun of buana, meaning a mercenary or permanent soldier, and as a result he soldiers maintained 
by this means were themselves often called bonnaghts; this was particularly true of the light-armed fo0t-soldiers, 
the kerns (ceithearna). The English in Ireland also adopted this system, calling it “coign and livery? (for which see 
below). 


The most important type of mercenary was the galláglaich or foreign warrior”, a type of medium-heavy foot-soldier 
coming originally from the Western Ísles and west coast of Scotland but by the 15th century also including native 
Trishmen amongst both thcir leaders and the rank and file. Their carly history is set out in Ármies of Feudal Europe 
(page 12). Their basic unit was the spar (or sparr), comprising the gallóglaich himself and one or two servants to 
attend him or act as his armour-bearers. A gallóglaich company or córughadh nominally comprised 100 or 120 such 
spars but in reality totalled only 80 or 87 depending on local practice. The pay and provision of the absent 20 or 
more spars provided the company commander's salary; similarly, companies of 100 kern in fact nambered only 92 
men. Gallóglaich chiefs called consapals (i.e., constables) probably commanded the córughadhs, the title of 
constable in fact being applicd to the commander of any individual body oftroops. High Constables and Chief 
Constables are also mentioned in the sources. 


The constable of a gollóglaich company received in addition to his normal pay a war-horse and a hack for each 
quarter-year he served, gallóglaich being usually hired by the quarter-ycar until c.1400, after which many began to 
be employed on a mote permanent basis. The first formal arrangement for gallóglaich service was probably that 
made berween Turlough O'Donnell, King of Tyrconnell 1380-1422, and MacSweeney Fanad, by which, in 
exchange for grants of land and privileges, MacSweeney agreed to supply 2 gallóglaich for each quarter of land he 
held whenever Turlough called for a general hosting (basically an arriére-ban, called in Ireland a “rising our). A fine 
of 2 cows was to be paid for each man missing (one for the man himself, and one for his armour), and the minimum 
equipment expected is then set out (sce figure 31). 


The use of gallóglaich had become country-wide by the mid-15th century at the latest, though they were more 


With thcexception ofthe King of Leinster, thetitle ofking (r/) was generally abandoned by the Irish after the submissions to King 
Richard ¡1 at the end of the 14th century. From the mid-14th century the English government had begun to officially recognise 
Jrish and Anglo-Irish chiefs as what they called “captains oftheir nations”, a form oftitle which stuck; we often thereafter encounter 
Jrish kings referred 1o as “chief captains' ofthcir respective peoples. 
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widespread in Conneught, Ulster and Munster than in Leinster, the “degenerate English” being their chief 
employers in Munster. The chief gallóglaich families were by then six in number, each with its own principal 
stamping ground. These were: 


MacDonnell: the whole country, but particularly Ulster, Connaught and Leinster. 

MacSweeney (MacSuibhne): Ulster, Munster and Connaught. The carliest recorded gallóglaich family in 
Trish sources (1267). 

MacRory (Macruarie): mainly Tyrone and Connaught. First reference to MacRory gallóglaich dates to 1342. 

MacSheehy: initially in the north, then Munster from the 15th century. 

MacDougall (MacDowel!): mainly in the north, particularly under the O'Neills of Tyrone, 

MacCabe: Leitrim, Cavan, Monaghan and Meath. First appearance of MacCabe gallóglaich leaders dates to 1368. 


The numbers of gallóglaich employed by individual chieftains must have varicd immensely. In 1458 Edmond 
MacWilliam Burke (chief captain of the Lower MacWilliams, an Anglo-Irish family) had “60 gallowglasses, and 60 
retained kerns, and the cavalry of his own territory”, while in 1460 Henry MacCabe's funeral was atrended by 280 
gallóglaich. A somewhat larger array was that of Donnchad Murtough, King of Leinster, who in 1427 had in his 
rising out '8 battles of foowmen arrayed in the guise of this country, that is every man in aketon, haubergeon, mail 
hood and bascinet, and in every battle they commonly have 200 men” (200 apparently being the generally 
recognised number of men in a gallóglaich “battle”). By the carly-16th century, in fact, a contemporary estimate 
attributes to the Irish chiefs permanent forces comprising 2,460 gallóglaich as well as 3,345 horsemen and 15,704 
kern. 


The horsemen referred to above were similarly maintained by buannacht, but compared to the infantry their 
numbers were small — the King of Tyrone had only 40 in 1397, for instance. These would be reinforced in wartime 
by the richer elements of the rising out. In addition each horseman was accompanied by at least 2 and often 3 spare 
horses, each with its own “horseboy” or servant who fough as a light cavalryman, priacipally in a skirmishing or 
raiding role. The less wealthy elements of the rising out fought on foot as kern. 


The English administration 

Head of the English administration was the Justiciar, the King's viceroy in Ireland. This title had been regularly 
employed since 1185, but was gradually displaced during the course of the 14th century by the title Lieutenant, 
which was in general use by the end of the century, and later by the title Lord Deputy, (Thereafter the old title of 
Justiciar was normally reserved for a governor elected in Ireland to temporarily hold power during a vacancy ofthe 
Lieutenant' office.) He had his own armed retinue which provided the nucleus of the army, though it officially 
numbered only 20 men-at-arms (including himself) at the beginning of our period. The Justiciar Álmeric de St. 
Amand had an additional 40 men-at-arms and 100 mounied archers in 1358, but at a huge cost in excess of £1,516 
per annum this sort ofretinue could not be maintained forlong. Nevertheless, following Lionel of Antwerp's 1361 
expedition there was a considerable financial and military investment in Ireland aimed at the restoration of order, 
so that the indenture of Sir William Windsor, appointed Lieutenant in 1369, stipulated the service of no less than 
200 men-at-arms and 300 mounted archers in his first year ofoffice, 120 and 200 in his second year, and 80 and 150 
in his third; in fact he actually brought an additional 50 men-at-arms and 60 archers in year one. Á pattern of 
continued growth can then be seen over the next few decades: Robert Ashton, Licutenant in 1372-73, was 
indentured for 60 men-at-arms and 100 mounted archers from England plus 80 hobilars and 200 foot to be raised in 
Ireland; the Earl of Ormond, Justiciar 1376-79, was indentured for 120 men-at-arms and 200 mounted archers;and 
Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, was contracted as Licutenant in 1385 with as many as 500 men-at-arms and 1,000 
archers. This, however, was the crest of the wave, de Vere”s successor being indentured for only 100 men-at-arms 
and 400 archers. 


Numbers dropped considerably during the 15th century as English interest in Ireland seemingly waned. The Lord 
Deputy Thomas FitzGerald, Earl of Kildare, was granted a retinue of just 80 archers by the Trish parliament in 
1472, though this was increased by 163 men-at-arms in 1474. In addition, from 1474-95 the pro-Kildare Fraternity 
of Arms (later called the Guild of St. George) existed for the defence of the Pale. It was paid for out of customs duties 
and commanded by the Lord Deputy and 12 “honourable men” of the Pale countics (Meath, Louth, Dublin and 
Kildare, apparently acknowledged as “the Pale? since 1465), and it comprised 40 men-at-arms, their pages, and 120 
mounted archers (i.e., 40 lances). In 1481 Thomas' son and successor Gerald ('Garrer More”) was granted an 
additional personal retinue of 40 men-at-arms and 80 mounted archers by the king's orders. 


In addition the Justiciar could call on the king's feudal tenants in Ireland, but these were few in number owing to the 


granting of huge fiefs on nominal terms during the 12th century conquest. Itisrecorded thatin 1284 knight-service 
for the entire colony totalled only 427 and a fraction. Adminedly, however, these same vassals could — ¡f they so 
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chose—field an imposingarray of armed retainers, both English and Irish. In 1330, for instance, when the Justiciar 
called on the Earl of Desmond for military aid, the Earl is said (rather improbably, ir has to be admitted) to have 
fielded 10,000 men, largely Irish. 


In fact the extent to which Irishmen continued to provide military service even under English rule should not be 
overlooked, many Irish chiefs continuing to rule their own lands as vassals of Anglo-Irish lords, many ofwhom were 
steadily becoming more Irish than English anyway. For example, under Richard de Burgo, the “Red Earl of Ulster 
(d.1326), 11 Irish chiefs held their lands in exchange for a bonnaght of 345 light-armed horsemen or commutation 
at £] per man. This service could be called upon as, where and when required. Similarly, from 1449 Enri O'Neill 
of Tyrone owed the Earl of Ulster a bonnaght of 500 well-armed horsemen and 500 foot-Soldiers armed with spears, 
axes and bows, their service being at 1he earl's expense if performed outside of Ulster. In addition the English and 
Anglo-Irish magnates had a marked preference for Irish tenants anyway since, in order to maintain their own 
contingents of soldiers, they had resorted to the Irish custom of “coign and livery” which their English tenants 
refused to endure, especially since this English form of billetting involved the unfortunare host in providing money 
as well as food and locging. Nevertheless, Anglo-Irish chiefs sought to impose the same exactions on English and 
Irish tenants alike, even the Justiciars often resorting to coign and livery in order to maintain their forces, which 
were billetted on the residents of the 'obedient counties? despite recurrent paliamentary condemnation of the 
practice (commeacing with ordinances in 1331). Earl Thomas of Kildare even established a unit of 24 spars of 
gallóglaich within the Pale by this means in the 15th century, numbers increasing to 120 spars under Garret More. 


One other source of troops was the militia levies of the so-called “obedient counties” mentioned above, which in 
1366 were reckoned as Louth, Meath, Dublin, Kiidare, Trim, Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford and 
Tipperary (but by the second half of the 15th century had diminished to just the first four). The Statute of 
Winchester had been extended to Ireland in 1307, and was reconfirmed by the Statute of Kilkenny in 1366. 
Organisation was in units of 20, 100 and 1,000 men as in England, and the troops supplied were likewise archers, 
other infantry, hobilars and cavalry. Nevertheless, the mumber of archers raised by this means was probably 
relatively small, the statute finding it necessary to recommend that the English colonists should give up hurley and 
instead practise with the bow. Similarly, the parliament of Drogheda in 1460 had to concede that Ireland had by 
then become “very nearly destitute of any great number of the said bows, at the same time issuing a statute that 
everyone having £20 per annum should maintain in his house a mounted archer “arrayed defensively with bows and 
arrows fit for war according to the English fashion, to be ready at all times upon warning for the defence of the said 
land. 


Field armies 


Armies of this era, both Irish and English (or Anglo-Irish), were at their greatest usually only some 5-6,000 strong 
and often numbered only in hundreds — for example, the Earls of Ormond and Desmond had only 100 men-at-arms 
and 460archers between them when they landed from England in 1413 (though when Desmond came to Ormond's 
support in 1422 he was admintedly accompanied by 5,000 horse and foot). The most a Justiciar could ever hope to 
raise was normally only 1-2,000 men. Even Edward IIP's son Lionel of Antwerp had no more than 1,500 men-at- 
arms, hobilars and archers with him in 1361. Similarly MacMurrough Kavanagh, Kingof Leinster, is said to have 
ficlded only 3,000 men in 1399. On the other hand 4 Ulster Irish chiefs (Magennis, King of Iveagh, MacMahon of. 
Monaghan, O'Reilly of Cavan and MacQuillan of the Route) could only raise 3,000 men between them in 1449, 
though in 1470 O'Reilly raised 2,000 men on his own, only to be beaten by a fairly typical English field force of 
some 500 archers, 200 “poleaxe men and 70 horse collected together by the Archbishop of Armagh and the Mayor 
of Drogheda. Armics any larger than the figures given above, such as Froissar's 4,000 men-at-arms and 30,000 
archers with Richard II in 1394, or the 2,000 horse and 20,000 gallóglaich said to have invaded Meath under the 
Earl of Desmond's brother in 1468, are no more than figures of chroniclers' fantasy. 


Artillery 
Ordinary siege-engines of the trebuchet and ballista varicties remained in use in Ireland until at least the late-15th 
century, arrow-firing engines being recorded, for example, in 1478. Cannon were introduced in small numbers by 
the English in the 14th century. One very small gun accompanied Lionel of Antwerp in 1361, while Richard II had 
at least 6 great bombards and 6 small ones in his expedition of 1394-95, and 32 cannon during his 1399 expedition, 
which were depositedin Dublin castle on his return to England, seemingly unused. The first actual use oflight guns 
in Ireland seems to date to as late as 1488, when Gerald FitzGerald, Earl of Kildare, used them against Balrath 
castle. Heavy guns are only first recorded used in 1495, this time by the Lord Deputy against Waterford. 


THE FREE COMPANIES 
In the context ofthe Anglo-French conflict, the first “Free Companies” were comprised of soldiers who remained in 
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arms after the signing of the truce of Bordeaux in 1357 and the Treaty of Bretigny a little later, in 1360. Their 
origins are best summed up in the words of the Bascot de Mauléon, a Free Company commander interviewed in 
1388 by Froissart: “When this peace was thus made between the two kings, all soldiers and companions were 
ordered to leave the fortresses and castles that they held. Then all manner of soldiers and companions came 
together, and their captains took counsel as to what they should do. They said, “Though these kings may have made 
peace with cach other, we still need to make a living.” * Each band of 'companions' (or rouriers, in English 'rutters') 
therefore adopted its own stamping ground, which it systematically looted or coerced into supplying a steady, 
regular income, usually by means of exacting páris (payments of “protection money”) from all and sundry. Their 
normal modus operandi was to seize 2 or 3well-fortified castles from which to terrorise the district, Froissart again: 
“They would select a good town 2 or 3 days distant. 20 or 30 brigands would set out, by day or night, keeping to 
secluded tracks, and enter the place at dawn. A house would be set on fire and the inhabitants would think that a 
thousand men-at-arms had come to burn the town. Ifthey fled, so much the better. The brigands would break into 
the houses, smash open coffers and chests, take what they found there and then be off, laden with booty”. When they 
had finally milked a region dry they would allow themselves to be bought out by the inhabitants and move on to 
fresh pastures, 


In view of this, its hardly surprising that their French victims referred to all companioas as “English', regardless 
of their true origins. The Bascot de Mauléon says that they included Englishmen, Gascons, Spaniards, Navarrese, 
Germans and Scots, and we know from other sources that the majority were probably Gascons (Bascot' even 
meaning Basque). Their captains were chiefly Gascons and Englishmen, many of them poor or landless petite- 
noblesse (hence the appearance of so many Boures, ¡.e., 'bastards', among them — for example Le Bourc Camus, Le 
Bourc de Breteuil and Le Bourc de Lesparre, who all fought among the “14 squadrons' of companions commanded 
by Chandos at Nájera; one band was even called the Compagnie des Batards). Many did remarkably well for them- 
selves, often because the king (be he of France or England) had no option but to give them advancement simply 
because ofthe strategic value of the castles many held, or because of their military capabilities and leadership, as in 
the case of Bertrand du Guesclin, However, many also met violent deaths; de Mauléon (who said of his own career, 
“By God, it was a good lifel”) told Froissart, “I know of very few except myself who were not killed in battle some- 
where.” In addition complications regarding the legality of their actions frequently led to companions being 
exccuted after capture, even when in the legitimate employ ofothers (as they often were). 


The individual Companies rarely exceeded a few hundred men and some numbered only 100 or less —in 1364, for 
example, 400 companions are recorded under 4 separate captains. Even Sir Robert Knollys, one of the routiers” 
most famous captaias and creditedby Jean le Belas one of the very first, had only 600 men in his company according 
to one source, while Froissart says that in 1369 he had 500 archers, as many foot-soldiers and 60 men-at-arms. The 
companions hired for service in Spain in 1365-66 were organised in companies of not more than 200 men, each 
under its own captain, whilethe 3,000companions who fought a: Montauban in 1366 were “divided into companies 
of 300 and 400”, and indeed 3-400 men seems to have been the most common size for a Company. Nevertheless, 
despite their smallness all the Companies appear to have had sophisticated command structures that included 
constables, marshals, trumpeters, sccretarics, treasurers and even butiners, whose responsibility was to divide up 
the booty, which was shared out according to a fixed scale, Many Companies similarly included a clere de páris, 
responsible for the collection of pátis payments. Fra Moriale's administration of Werner von Úrslingen's “Great 
Company” (see page 35) even included an advisory council, judges, a chamberlain, a provost marshal and a mobile 
gallows. In addition most Companies had their own farriers, saddlers, surgeons and cooks. 


Each Company operated as a small, independent outfit, only banding together for some larger enterprise when the 
need arose. For example, in 1387 Perrot le Béarncis, captain of Chaluget, called together 400 lances from as many 
as 7 routier garrisonsin orderto raid Montferrantin Auvergne. (Itis interesting to note Froissart's observation that, 
assembling at Donzac, “Perrot le Béarnois arrived first to show that he was chief of the expeditior”, which speaks 
volumes regarding the companions” disrespect for authority.) On a larger scale such a gathering of companions 
could result in the formation of grandes compagnies, as in the case of the 16,000 strong Grand Company that 
wrought havoc in the Saóne and Rhóne valleys in the early 1360s. Nevertheless, even these were no more than 
temporary alliances within which no common organisation nor acknowledged leader prevailed, cach company 
maintaining its own identity under its own captain. Admintedly, however, some captains did achieve an ascendancy 
over others, making them their lieutenants — for instance, Séguin de Badefol was made “a sovereign captain” among 
the Companies in 1362, calling himself grandly “King of the Companions, while in the 12805 Geofitey Tétenoire 
called himself 'sovereign lord of all the captains of Auvergne, Rouergue and Limousin'. 


Their principal regular employers in the 14th century were the King of Navarre, the rival Ducs de Bretagne, and 


the counts of Foix and Armagnac ('Armagnacs' later becoming a common nickname for routiers). At Cocherel in 
1364 as much as two-thirds ofthe French army and five-sixths of the Navarrese was made up of Free Companies; 
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similarly at Auray the same year four-fifths of the Anglo-Bretons and halfof the Franco-Bretons were companiors. 
In 1365 perhaps 10-12,000 men were raised from the Free Companies by du Guesclin for Henry of Trastamarz's 
invasion of Castile and the very next ycar the Black Prince raised 12,000 companions for his own expedition there 
according to Froissart. 


After the 1390s the Companies seem to have disappeared until the renewal of hostilities under Henry Vin the 15th 
century brought about their revival, though on a somewhat smaller scale. Monstrelet tells us that after 1437 they 
were known as Écorcheurs or “Skinners' because they took even the shirts of the people they robbed. He says “The 
name was in vogue for a long time, and thus the name of Armagnac was forgotten, which had lasted so long." He 
describes the Castilian mercenary Rodrigo de Villandrando, employed by the French, as 'the principal among them 
(with) upwards 0600 horse under his orders”. Nevertheless the “ Armagnac' name did not fall completely out ofuse, 
being applied to the alleged 40,000 routiers, made redundant as a result of the Truce of Tours, who were sent to 
Emperor Frederick IIP's assistance in 1444. These the Swiss contemptuously dubbed Arme-Jacken and Arme- 
Gecken (poor jacks' or “poor fools”). 


Notable 14th century captains of Free Companies other than those already mentioned included: Sir John Aimerys 
Perducas d'Albret (bastard half-brother to Arnaud-Amanieu, Sieur d'Albret); Eustace d'Aubrichicourt; Sir Peter 
Audley (Sir James? brother); Naudan de Bageran; Olim Barbe; Sir Robert Briquet; Sir Silvester Bude; Sir Hugh 
Calveley (Knollys' half-brother); Arnaud de Cervole (The Archpriest) Sir John Cresswell; Raymonnet de 'Espéc 
(Espiote); Sir Matthew Gournay; Sir Thomas de Grandison; Sir John Harleston; Sir John Hawkwood(see page 35); 
Sir John Jouel; Aimérigot Marcel; Sir James Piper; Sir James Planchin; Bernadet de la Salle; Sir Robert Sercot; and 
Jacques Tiquerel. 


See also pages 28 and 34-35, 


FRANCE 


The French army of the Hundred Ycars' War period became steadily more reliable and better trained as time 
passed, largely as a result ofa series of detailed royal ordinances which appeared between 1351 and 1448. The 
period also witnessed a steady increase in the king's authority in military matters, 'thereby”, as one modern 
authority has observed, 'contributing substantially to the growth of the monarchy's powers during the period. At 
the commencement ofthe war, however, the French army was still very much tied to its feudal origins, and whereas 
in England the feudal host was las: summoned in 1327 (though it was also used to mobilize an army one final time 
as late as 1385), in France the feudal summons remained the principal means of recruitment even in the 15th 
century though, as in England, it was a decayed form of feudalism that prevailed by the end ofthe 14th century: the 
feudal host was being paid from the reign of Philip II Augustus (1 180-1223) onwards, the rates of pay having been 
fixed forso long that they were accepted as customary; subinfeudation had become largely replaced by the grantíng 
of money-fiefs (and later by the conclusion ofalliances, non-feudal contracts) in exchange for military service; and 
even the obligation of serving in the arriére-ban was, after about the mid-14th century, being largely commuted in 
exchange for the payment ofan impór, so that by the 15th century it denoted the service only of “tenantsin-chief; 
sub-tenants and other nobles practising arms” rather than every able-bodied man of 18-60 as it had before. In 1389 
Philippe de Mézitzes actually recommended virtual abandonment of the arriére-ban on the ground thar troops thus 
raised lacked discipline and acted “like men coming to a fair"! 


The credibility of the fuedal army mustered by the ban de l'ost steadily declined during the first half of the 14th 
century, commencing with the disaster of Courtrai in 1302, but even at the outbreak of war in 1337 the *much- 
vaunted chivalry of France” was still reckoned the best in Europe and, in the opening stages of the conflict, was 
accordingly treated with a fair degree of caution and respect by the English. However, the humiliating defeats at the 
handsof Edward III and his captains in the 1340s, notably at Crécy, proved beyond any doubt that France's military 
prestige had been based on archaic notions of chivalrous knightly warfare that were nowa halfcentury or more out 
of date. The highly detailed ordinance issued in 1351 was therefore an attempt to drag French military thinking 
forward into the 14th century. It concentrated on pay, equipment and the organisation and administration of. 
individual companies in the field, one ofits principal objectives being the elimination of the large number of men- 
at-arms often to be found serving independently of any banneret's troop, with all the attendant administrative and 
disciplinary problems that this entailed. Rates of pay specified in this ordinance were as follows: 


Banneret 40 sous tournois per diem 
Knight 20 
Esquire 10 
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Valet (mounted infantryman) 5 sous tournois per diem 


Crossbowman 3 
Pavisier 2 
Armour-bearer or similar artendant 2 


Horses weretobe worth at least 30 livres tournois in the case ofmen-at-arms and at least 20 in the case ofvalets. Each 
man was recorded by name on a muster roll together with a list of his equipment and a description of his horse, 
which was branded for identification (all the horses ofa company bearing the same brand); musters were to be taken 
at least twice a month, and ifhorses or equipment, or the number of men in the company, were “not full maintained” 
then the men were fined. Regarding the size of such companies, the ordinance states that in future “all men-at-arms 
be brought together in great routes (this word being used interchangeably with banniéres and compagnies, banners 
and companies); thatis to say, the smalllest route being of 25 or 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 75 or 80 men-at-arms in a route, 
according to the means of the leaders and seigncurs (clscwhere in the document referred to as captains, bannerets 
and cheverainnes or chieftains) of the said routes.* If men wanted to leave “their captain's company they were to ger 
the permission of the Constable, marshal, Master of the Crossbowmen or other appropriate authority. Infantry, 
comprised of crossbowmen and pavisicrs (sce figure 40), were similarly to be organised in companies of 25 or 30 
men each commanded by a constable who received double-pay and was entitled to Mly a forked pennon “bezring 
whatever arms or cognizance he might choose”, whether the crossbowmen and pavisiers fought in mixed or 
individual companies is not clear. Small groups of men-at-asms or foot-soldiers without a leader were likewise to be 
organised in companies of 25 or 30 and have a captain (maistre or cheverainne, paid the wage of a banneret but 
possibly of no more than knightly rank) appointed by the army commanders. 


That this ordinance was not altogether successful is witnessed by the events of 1356, many complaints being 
levelied at the army after its poor performance at Poitiers. A satirical poem written that year reported that, 


“When they muster before the marshals 
they borrow boys, arms and horses from one another, 
counting their valets and pages for men-at-arms, 
thus taking the wages of 4 persons from the king for one.” 


— the implication being that there remained a considerable gulf between the theoretical and actual strength ofthe 
forces available to the crown. Another attempt at eliminating this problem was made in an ordinance issued by 
Charles Vin 1374, which stipulated thatin future men-at-arms should be grouped in companies of 100, “and when 
there are less than the above number of 100 men-at-arms, they shall have no captain, but shall join another 
company”, However, the official company strength of 100 was not strictly adhered to either and companies tended 
to be of 20, 30, 50, 100, 200 or even more men-at-arms under a banneret, a knight or even an esquire, it not being 
unknown for an esquire's company to actually include knights! The formighily reviews of the 1351 ordinance 
having proved impractical, musters were now called for on a monthly basis, with a tighter control on fraud made 
possible by a revision ofthe method of paying the troops: where before the captain had received the pay for his entire 
company he now received only the pay ofhis personal retinue or hótel, the rest ofthe company being divided up into 
smaller units called chambres (usually of 10 men), the leaders of which each received the pay of their own men. 
Captains also received an état (a regard — see page 6). In many cases their men were by this time raised by means of 
lerires de reenue, the French equivalent of the English indenture, to which it was virtually identical in its 
fundamental points. 


Early attempts at establishing a standing field army date to much the same period. One of the ordinances of the 
Estates of 1357 granted maintenance for 3,000 men-at-arms who were to be paid by the Estates, nor by the crown, 
while at the end of 1363 another ordinance provided for the maintenance of twice that number, The latter were to 
be provided from every diocese on a selective levy basis and musters were to be regularly held, Thcoretically these 
1roops were to be financed by specially allocated taxes, but the revenue these generated was only at first sufficient 
to maintain 1,500 men, this increasing to 3,000 on average during the war years of the 13705. 


In addition to these there were also some permanently maintained crossbowmen commanded by a captain-general 
rather than the Master of the Crossbowmen (for whom sce bciow). These were the Corporation des Arbaletiers de 
Paris, numbering 200 men in 1359 and 800 in 1373, some of them mounted*. They were not obliged to serve 


*Indecd, during the second half of he 14ch century French infantry, like their English counterparts and probably following their 
example, were often mounted, By the end oFthe century there was usually one mounted crossbowman or archer to cach 2 menvat- 
arms ina Frencharmy, these proportions becoming reversed by c.1430, After c.1450 9 out of 10 French soldiers were coustilliers, 
vougiers (voulge-armed men), crossbowmen and archers, 
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outside of their home district except with the consent of their provosts, when they received pay (3 sous, or 5 for 
constables) and rations at the expense of the city. Similar “corporations' existed in other towns, for example in Caen 
from 1358 (50 men), Laon from 1367 (25 men), Compizgne from 1368 (20 men), Rouen (50 men in 1416) and Le 
Rochelle (a great number” prior to 1373). Such companies were raised primarily for the defence of their home 
towns, but they were often seconded for field-service when needs dictated (Rouen's company was part of 
Armagnac' force at Valmont, for instance). Their officers usually comprised a master, provosts, constables and 
dizeniers (commanders of 10, frequently mistranslated as “dozeners'!). One other important French militia force 
was that ofthe gens de comun of Paris. For the Agincourt campaign in 1415 they had offered the service of 6,000 
men and the Duc de Berri spoke loudly in praise ofthern (though Jean de Beaumont had retorted, What need have 
wwe for the help of shopkecpers since we outnumber the English by as many as three to one?), while in 1418 they 
totalled 7,000 men when they marched on Montl'héry under John the Fearless of Burgundy, having lefi only 150 
of their number to guard Paris. After 1420 they served the English in turn, for which see page 9. 


The standing army: mid-15th century changes 


As we have seen, theso-called standing army ofthe 1360sand 1370s was basically more a theoretical than a practical 
reality, with a strength that Mluctuated drastically and wages that frequently remained unpaid. It is unsurprising, 
¡herefore, that afier 1380 this force was dissolved, and it was not until the mid-15th century that plans for the 
establishment of a full-time army were revived. The assembly of the Estates at Orleans in 1439 paved the way, 
suggesting a limitation of the numbers oftroops that could be maintained by feudal lords (allowing them no more 
than small garrisons for their castles*) and proposing the creation of a standing army. However, the important 
reforims were those set out in an ordinance of 1445, which authorised the raising of 15 compaignies de Pordonnance 
du rol, or ordinance companies, from among the more reliable elements of the large number of mercenaries made 
redundant by the Truce of Tours of 1444. 


Each company was raised by an individual captain (though its members swore loyalty to the king) and comprised 
100 lances (lances fournies), each of 6 mounted men. The specific composition of these lances varies slightly in the 
sources, the *Chronique de Mathieu d'Escouchy” saying the 6 men were a man-at-arms, a page, 3 archers and a 
coustillier, while Alain Chartier, Charles VID's secretary, states that they comprised man-at-arms, page, 2 archers, 
coustillier, and a valet de guerre, or gros varlet. Each captain was posted in a different major town which, together 
with its surrounding countryside and districts, provided his company's salary. Detachments were quartered in 
smaller neighbouring towns, usually in troops of 20 to a maximum of 50 lances, and were furnished with lodgings 
by the town authorities (each lance having a room with a fireplace, 3 beds, linen, kitchen utensils and a stable). 
Mathieu d'Escouchy tells us thar “zlthough the number of soldiers paid in this way rose to some 9 or 10,000 horse, 
there were not many of them in the towns: at Troyes, Chálons, Rheims, Laon or other similar towns there were no 
more than 24 or 30 of them, according to the size and strength of the town. Thus the soldiers were not numerous 
enough to asume control or ascendancy over the said good people and inhabitants.? A further 5 companies were 
raised in 1446 when the system was extended to the Languedoc, and by Louis XT reign the ordinance companies 
comprised in total 2,636 lances, or 15,816 men. This is borne out by Philippe de Commynes, who says that at the 
Battle of Montl'héry in 1465 Louis had with him “all the ordinance companies of the kingdom, which could well 
total about 2,200 men-ar-arms”, after allowing for the fact that “over 500” more had defected 10 the Duc de Bretagne. 
Commynes also comments that the creation of these companies was in imitation of the armies maintained by the 
Kalian states. 


In addition to the ordinance companies an attempt was also made to establish a semi-regular infantry force 
comprised ofarchers and, to a lesser extent, crossbowmen. As early as Charles Vs reign it had been ordered that 
people should give up all other sports and practise archery each week as in England, and Juvenal des Ursins even 
states (perhapssomewhat optimistically) lat “the French archers were ina litle time so expert in the use of the bow 
that they excelled the English.* “In fact”, he adds, '¡fthey had joined together they would have been more powerful 
than the princes and nobles; and on this account the king ordered the practise to stop.” In 1448, however, archery 
vas again called for in an ordinance which created the Jranes-archers, so-called because they served in exchange for 
exemption from certain taxes. This ordinance required each parish (or after 1451 each 50 hearths) to maintain one 
archer, preferably a man who had borne arms before, to “always keep himself ready and sufficiently equipped”. Each 
received 4 francs or 5 livres tournois per month in wartime, while in peacetime, in addition to the tax exemptions 
already noted, they were also exempted from guard duties and from having soldiers of the ordinance companies 
billetted on them, Total strength of this force in Charles VIP's reign was some 8,000 men divided into about 16 
companies (i.e., 500 men per company), Louis XI increasing their numbers to 14,000 men in 1466. 


*However, Thomas Basip, writing c.1471-72, still estimated that the King of France could raise more than 50,000 men-at-arms 
from the feudal nobility. 
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The francs-archers appear regularly in the chronicles from 1450 onwards, but their contribution to the French 
victory at Castillon was really their only notable achievement. Indeed, they were held in such low regard by their 
contemporarics thatit was claimed the only things they could kill were chickens. Their unreliability is well demon- 
strated in 1472, when Charles the Bold of Burgundy laid siege to Roye, where the garrison comprised just a few 
men-atzarms and 1,500 francs-archers; Philippe de Commynes reports that “the day after he arrived the francs- 
archers began to get frightened. Several jumped over the wails and came to give themselves up. Next morning the 
rest surrendered and left behind all their horses and equipment.' All this, apparently, without the attackers having 
had to fire a single shot! Nevertheless, the francs-archers continued to thrive as a tax-exempt minority into Louis 
XID's reign, though their role as nucleus of France*s infantry forces was taken over in 1480 by Swiss mercenaries”, 
'Commynes tells us that the Swiss sent Louis XI “6,000 men for his permanent use, which he was to pay at the rate 
of 412 German florins (equivalent to 4% francs) azmonth, and this number was always in his service up to the time 
ofhis death.” See also page 41. 


The chain of command 


The senior military officer in France was the Constable, and a contemporary source records that by Charles VIP's 
reign the post of Constable had become the premiere office of the kingdom, with powers that were almost equal to 
those ofthe king himself. He had supreme command of the army in wartime and was responsible for its deployment 
and order of battle, for the authorisation of chevauchées, and for garrisons, messengers and spies. In battle he 
customarily commanded the vanguard. Below him came the Marshals of France (as distinct from the marshals 10 be 
found, together with constables, in the retinues of the greater nobility), of whom there were two, and the Keeper of 
the Oriflamme. The marshals normally commanded part of the army under the Constable and performed admini- 
strative and disciplinary duties with particulzr responsibility for the muster and review of 1100ps, the arrangement 
of camps, and the protection of the civilian population from the army's depredations. They could not, however, 
undertake any military enterprise without the Constable's consent. The Keeper of the Oriflamme was always a 
knight of proven ability, who swore an oath to die rather than surrender the sacred standard that was in his charge. 
His appointment was for life. One other officer frequently met with in the sources is the Master of the Crossbow- 
men, a knight who had supreme command ofnot just the army's crossbowmen but all ofits infantry and its artillery 
100, all captured artillery having to be surrendered to him after a siege or battle. In addition the French, like the 
English, had lieutenants-and captains-general, plus seneschals, baillis, captains and castellans as setouton page 11. 


Many ofthose who held the office of marshal actually looked upon itas merely a stepping stone to the post of Keeper 
ofthe Oriflame or even Constable. Such abuse of these senior military positions for personal aggrandisement was 
'notuncommon among the haughty French nobility, and this inevitably resulted in internal dissention in the army's 
high command, such dissent being a major contributory factor in the French military débácle of the 14th century. 
The best-known example of such dissent is that of the marshals Jean de Clermont and Arnaud d'Audrchem at 
Poitiers where, after a sharp exchange of words, they parted with Clermont's remark: “By St. Denis, marshal, you 
are very bold, but yow Il never be bold enough to get your lance in front of my horse's backside!”. “So, full of bad 
temper,' as Chandos Herald observes, “they set out towards the English? Similarly, Jcan le Bel says that the 
confusion Of the French attack at Crécy resulted principally from a quarrel between the two marshals (Robert des 
Bertrans and Charles de Montmorency), their men being “so eager to be first and to surpass the others that they 
obeyed no commands, but advanced on the enemy sans array et sans ordonnance. Christine de Pisan's plea that the 
holder ofthe office of Constable should not be “testy, hasty, hot, fell, nor angry'is therefore undoubtedly an appeal 
straight from the heart. 


Scots in French employ 


Although Scottish soldiers were to be found fighting alongside the French from the very beginning of the Hundred 
Ycars' War (King David II was in the army assembled at Buironfosse in 1339, for example, while there were 200 
Scottish men-at-arms in the French army at Poitiers) it was only in the 1 5t century that sizcable contingents of 
Scots began to appear in French service. Ín May 1419 Sir William Douglas is recorded in French employ with 150 
men-at-arms and 300 archers, while in September the same year the Eari of Buchan is said to have joined them with 
7-10,000 men inciuding perhaps 2,000 men-at-arms, Certainly Scots were present in considerable numbers at the 
barrles of Fresnay, Verneuil and Rouvray, while they provided the majority of the Franco-Scottish armies fielded a 
Baugé and Cravant. 


As early as Charles V's reign an unspecified number of Scots were assigned to the king's personal service, but no 


*Ironically enough, considering the later bitter enmity between their countries, it was the Burgundians who first introduced Swiss 
mercenaries into France, the first contingent ever seen there being 500 infantry in Duke John of Calabria's Burgundian division 
at the siege of Paris in 1465 during the War of the Public Weal. 
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mention is made of them from 1383 until the autumn of 1418, when Charles VI is recorded to have retained a 
company of 100 Scottish archers as a bodyguzrd, and there are a number of references to Scottish men-at-arms and 
mounted archers assigned to royal guard duties in 1419, The first reference to such guardsmen in official sources, 
however, dates to July 1425, when they are referred to as the “Garde du Corps du Roi under the command of 
Christin Chambre of Scotland”. This is therefore probably the date of their official foundation (though some 
authorities claim this to have taken place in 1422), and their organisation appears to have been formalised in 1445 
when Charles VII established his ordinance companies. They seem to have numbered 100 or 120 archers (sources 
differ—d'Escouchy actually says “5 or 6 score” in 1449), of whom the senior 25 forued part of the king's immediate 
bodyguard, which in 1458-59 comprised 25 Scottish archers of the guard, 27 French archers of the guard, 24 
crossbowmen ('some of them Germans), and 31 men-atarms of the guard under a Scottish captain, Patrick 
Foulquart. Thereafter the French king's Scottish guard remained in existence, as La Garde Ecossaise du Corps du 
Roi, right up to 1788. 


Naval forces 


Priortothe Battle of Sluys the French had the upper hand in the war at sea: French fleets attacked English shipping 
offthe Isle of Wightin 1336, burnt Portsmouth and Southampton in 1338 under Nicholas Béhuchet, and raided the 
south coast from Plymouth to Thanct in 1339, attacking Dover and Folkestone and sacking a good part of the Isle 
of Wight. Nevertheless, the French “navy” was no less impermanent than that of the English, being similarly raised 
largely by the impressment of merchant vessels as and when required. The 167 impressed ships that served at Sluys 
were exceptional, such service normally being unreliable and only grudgingly given; it was probably the magnitude 
of the French defeat on that occasion that discouraged the loyal service of impressed ships thercafter. 


In addition there was a royal fleet of modest proportions based near Rouen, where in 1294-98 Genoese technicians 
had built a Frenck naval arsenal called the Clos de Galées, under an official called the Garde du Clos de Galées. As 
the name implics, the nucleus of the royal Ñleet was comprised of Genoesesstyle galleys, though other royal ships 
were also both built and repaired there; in addition there were “barges” similar to those of the English fleet, 
distributed among the channel ports, notably at Harfleur and to a lesser extent Dieppe and Boulogne. There were 
usually some 40-50 royal ships in commission at any one time during the 14th century. The invasion fleet that had 
been assembled — and was defeated — at Sluys included 32 royal ships (some fitted with 4 canon), of which only 
3 were galleys, though in the 1350s there were about 22 galleys in addition to at least 24 other royal vessels, and in 
the 1370s there were some 25 galleys and over 20 other vessels. The Franco-Spanish fleet reviewed in 1377 by Jean 
de Viena, Admiral of France, included 35 royal ships. However, after Charles V's death in 1380 the fleet under- 
went aswift and drastic decline: by the end of 1384 only 10 galleys cemained in commission, and ofthese 3 were 27 
yearsold and none was very seaworthy, while several barges that had been under construction in 1379 remained un- 
finished, rotting where they stood, Thercafter the Clos never again attained its previous importance, though it is 
notable that there were seemingly "at least adozen' royal galleysat the Battle ofthe Seine in 1416, Theloss of Rouen 
and the Norman ports by 1419, however, effectively meant the end of the French navy. 


In addition the French relied heavily on the flects of thcir Castilian allies, for which see page 32, and on the 
'Genoese. P. E. L. R. Russell observed thatin the mid-14th century they often turned to Genoa and Spain “not only 
for the loan of galleys but for admirals capable of commanding them. 


The Genoese 


'Genoese vessels are to be found in French employ throughout the Hundred Years' War, usually hired in fleets of 
about 20 vessels comprised principally of galleys but in the 15th century normally including carracks too (9 in the 
Aectof 1416, for example). Many of the Genoese crossbowmen so often encountered in French armies ofthe period 
were actually seamen seconded to duties on land; Villani, for instance, says that the 6,000 Genoese at Crécy 
(Geoffrey le Baker says 7,000, Froissart 15,000) had been marched there ftomheir ships at Harfleur, this being one 
of the principal reasons why they were tired and unruly. The figure of 20,000 Genoese crossbowmen claimed to 
have been aboard the French fleer at Sluys is obviously a gross exaggeration (probably for 2,000); more realistic 
figures are the 300 in Caen in 1346, the 700 in the army besieging English-held Outhrewyk in 1377, the 600-1,000 
in the French fleet at the Battle of the Seine, and the 1,500-1,600 in Armagnac employ at Montferrand in 1417. 
They were such a characteristic feature ol French armies that Christine de Pisan mentions the hiring of crossbow- 
men in Genoa in 1369 as ¡fit were an essential prerequisite to the resumprion of war. 


Artillery 
In France, aselsewhere, individual towns soon had large nambersof guns —in 1358, for example, Laon already had 
12 and had just ordered 43 more, while Arras in 1369 had 38 guns; early cannon were, after all, not particularly 
expensive (we read in French accounts of guns costing only 3 franes, 2% ecus, and so on, equivalent to about 35, or 
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3s. 4d.), and they could even be cheaper than the powder necessary to fire them! By the first halfof the 15th century 
many individual barons too had their own artllery, such as the 7 “great culverins of metal” which Gaston IV, Comte 
deFoix, took with him on campaign in 1450. The crown, on the other hand, had little artillery ofits own before the 
15th century and normally obtained what itrequired for a specific enterprise by temporarily borrowing' guns from 
the towns. Summonses issued after the fall of Harfleur in 1415, for example, specify to the provincial baillis that 
“you will likewise enjoin . . . that all cannon, engines of war, and other offensive or defensive weapons that can be 
spared from the principal towns, be sent to our aid vithout delay, which we promise to restore at the end of the war 
(L.e., the campaign). 


The French seem always to have had heavier guns than the English (as early as the siege of St. Sauveur-e- Vicomte 
in 1375, for example, they had guns that could fire 100 lb stone shot, one oí them wcighing more than a ton), but 
they only began to put this advantage to good use in the 1430s under the guidance of Jean Bureau, Master of the 
Artillery, and his brother Gaspard. Jean first served as a gunner for the English, but he took service with King 
Charles VII in 1434 and master-minded sicge technology during the reconquest of occupied France from the 
English thereafter, his most notable successes being the capture of Meaux in 1439, Pontoise in 1441, Harfleur in 
1449 (where together with Gaspard he founded 16 guns on site) and Caen and Cherbourg in 1450. In addition Jean 
was effectively commander of the French forces at the Battle of Castillon in 1453. His brother was Master of the 
Artillery in turn; in 1458 his permanent bande comprised a keeper ofthe artillery, a master gunner, a master carter, 
and 30 cannoneers, and in 1463 he had as many as 9 bombards and 32 smaller guns in and around Paris under 
Louis XI. 


By the late-1 5th century the French royal artillery train was generally accepted as being the most formidable in 
Europe, 


Field-army strength 


If contemporary sources are to be believed, French armies were invariably numerically superior to English armies, 
often by a considerable margin. It has to be admitted that exaggerating the size of the enemy's forces and losses is a 
propaganda technique still widely used today, since it has the dual effect of magnifying the glory of a victory and 
minimising the humiliation of defeat, and mediaeval chroniclers were at least as imaginative as their modern-ay 
counterparts. Nevertheless, having said that, and as improbable as it may at first seem, it would appear to be true 
that during the Hundred Years” War French armies genuinely were larger than those of the English, despite 
Ferdinand Lor's partisan and wholly unfounded claims that it was the English who outnumbered the French at 
both Crécy and Agincourt (ignoring the accounts of contemporary French chroniclers, who also attest to the 
numerical superiority ofthcir compatriotson both occasions, and on many othersto0). In fact the sources show that 
French armies fairly consistently outnumbered those of the English by between 2:1 and 6:1, most commonly 
between 2 and 3:1; at both Crécy and Poitiers, for instance, the French outnumbered Edward 11P's and the Black 
Prince's forces by about 3:1. Generally their armies numbered cither around 4-6,000 men, or else 15-30,000, 
according to circumstances, with the greater part of the men in the larger armies being foot-soldiers and levies. An 
interesting anecdote of 1383, informative regarding French armies of the second half of the 14th century, has Sir 
Hugh Calveley, compaigning in Flanders, scoff at the report of his scouts that a French army of 26,000 men was 
approaching, saying that he had campaigned against the French many times and had never known them to raise an 
army of more than 6,000 men. 


For examples of French ficld armics sce the battle descriptions in section 3. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 


During the early years of the Hundred Years' War the Low Countries had sided with England, an alliance which 
lasted from 1338 to 1345. During this period England's chief aliies were Reginald Duc de Guelders, William 
Comte de Hainault and John Duc de Brébant. Nevertheless, the fact that Edward III did not have considerable faith 
in some of his aliies” fighting abilities is well-demonstrated by the fact that at Buironfosse in 1339 the Duc de 
Brébant's troops were put in the rear, and the other Netherlanders (Guelders, John de Hainault etc.) and Germans 
(the Markgráffen of Meissen and Juliers, and the Count of Berg) in the s:cond line, with the English in the front 
rank, Toa certain extent it was such mistrust that led to the collapse of the alliance. The Comte de Hainault sought 
reconciliation with King Philip VI of France in 1343, the Duc de Guelders died the same year (an internal dispute 
over the succession putting paid to help from that quarter thercafter)and the Duc de Brébant changed sidesin 1345, 
a ycar which also saw the murder of Jacob van Artevelde of Flanders. The town of Ghent, however, remained a 
frequent ally of England during much of the 14th century, though when in 1382 Philip van Artevelde, ruraer? 
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(regent) of Ghent, appealed to England for aid against Louis de Mále, Comte de Flandres, the refusal of the House 
of Commons to supply financial aid prevented the renewal of an Anglo-Flemish alliance. 


The well-equipped communal armies generally associated with the Low Countries during this era seem to have 
evolved in the middle and late 11th century, though the first time they are explicitly mentioned in Flanders is in 
1127, by which time they already existed in Ghent, St. Omer and Aire, based on “brotherhoods' bound by oaths. 
Ghent even at this early date could field an impressive array of soldiers, pioneers and siege equipment, and in the 
early-13th century William le Breton claimed, albeit somewhat exaggeratedly, that the city could field 20,000 men 
atits own expense, Nevertheless commanal troops were at first an integral part of comital armies, only coming to 
the fore as independent military formations during the 13th century. By this time organisation was based on 
constabularies formed from individual districts and streets ofa city, each with its own constable elected by the town 
aldermen. All those aged from 15, 16, 17 or 21 up to 60 years were obliged to serve and were supplied on active 
service by their respective guilds. They provided two types of foot-soldier, the militiaman and the valet, the latter 
being provided by unskilled or unqualified workers of the guilds, performing menial jobs on campaign and being 
less weil-armed. Organisation on a higher level was based on the guilds, each with its own banner, laws and finances, 
buttheir actual military organisation is unknown. Certainly Bruges at the beginning of this period had an army that 
was 12 vouden strong, the voud apparently being a unit of 96 burghers (who had to serve as horsemen — see below) 
and 511 guildsmen. Guilésmen were generally responsible for supplying their own arms and armour according to 
their social status. Most were armed with pikes or staff weapons, though in the 14th century many, and by the 15th 
century most, Low Country towns had their own “brotherhoods of marksmen”, which were companies of 
crossbowmen (or sometimes — but not often — archers, as in Looz), these very occasionally being mounted. 
Towards the end of the 15th century similar societies of arquebusiers also began to appear. Additional firepower 
was alsosometimes provided by mercenary English archers—at Roosebeke, for example, there were 60 (or else 200) 
“who had stolen away from Calais, thinkingto have more profit by Philip van Artevelde”, and at Othée in 1408 the 
Liegeois army included 100-120. 


Some idea ofthe breakdown for individual town contingents is provided by the following figures: 


Bruges, 1303 Ghent, 1340 
Aldermen and retinue 43 Weavers' Guild* 1,800 
Physicians 1 Fullers' Guild 1,200 
Crossbowmen 200 Lesser crafis 2,139 
Pavisiers (Taerghedraeghers) 100 Bowmen 65 
Sergeants 183 Pavisiers 32 
English mercenaries 7 White Hoods (see below) 100 
Guildsmen 830 5,336 

1,254 (Given elsewhere as 5,455) 


There were some (and, as the 14th and 15th centuries progressed, increasing numbers of) communal and urban 
corporation cavalry. The richer townsmen, the burghers, were obliged to serve on horses that were graded 
according to income; in Bruges in 1292 there were 5 classes ofburgher, of which the topmost 2 had to have barded 
horses. The Liegeois — under exceptional circumstances — fielded as many as 700-1,000 militia cavalry against the 
Burgundiansin 1468, but more usually a few hundred was the maximum likely potential. Other cavalry were raised 
by the towns from alliances with the local nobility, which could add some hundreds more horsemen. 


Mostofthe individual counts, dukes and so on seem to have been able to raise several hundred cavalry, augmenting 
these with paid troops hired from the neighbouring Dutch and German territories. Thus the Bishop of Liége, who 
could rely on only some 5-800 men of his own, raised in all some 1,800 horse against Brabant in 1338 by spending 
a fortune on mercenaries and allies (his mercenary forces including King John of Bohemia!) andin 1346 he planned 
10 hire 2-3,000 mercenaries. Similarly in 1339 John III, Duc de Brébani, could only raise the men he had promised 
Xing Edward III by hiring many mercenaries, enabling him to field a total of 1,280 horsemen, though at the siege 
of Cambrai the same year he had only 900. Secmingly, however, such composite Low Country armies could not be 
relied upon, often dissolving before a campaign was through or failing to engage in bale. In 1346 Bishop Englebert 
de la Marck of Liége had as many as 4,000 cavalry, “mostly foreigners”, at the Battle of Vortem who apparently “rode 
about without engaging in combat; Edward III's low opinion of their fighting abilities as witnessed at Buironfosse 


+The strength ofthis guild a few years earlier, in 1325, is stated as being at least 2,192 men; in 1345 its said to have provided as 
many as 6,996 men. 
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would therefore seem to be fully justified. Other examples of Low Country cavalry contingents during the early 
Hundred Years” War period are provided by John de Hainault's 500 spears and the Lord of Fauquemont's 100 
serving in France under Edward in 1340; the 300 spears ofthe Comte de Juliers the same year; the *200 helms' each 
promised to Edward by Fauquemont and Thierry, Comte de Looz, in 1337, and the 300 men-at-arms with which 
the latter actually served against France under the Duc de Brébant the next year; and the 500-strong Liegeois 
contingent led against France by Adolphe de la Marck in 1340, comprised of 7 bannerets, 73 knights and 420 
esquires. 


We have a reasonable idea of the total forces available from the various sources cited above. Bruges in 1340, for 
example, sent 6,547 men (presumably 1 1 vouden) to the siege of Tournai, while Ghent raised a communal army of 
7,135 men against Brabantin 1356-57, this being the largest Gauntois army raised during the 14th century (despite 
Froissart's claim that the city could raise 80,000 15-60 year old men forits defence). Froissart also alleges, though 
somewhat more credibly, that Edward IIP's German and Low Country allies provided in all 46 banners, 140 
pennons and 15,000 men at Buironfosse, and that at Roosebeke in 1382 there were 50,000 Lowlanders from the 
towns of Ghent (whose contingent he gives as 9,000 men), Alost, Grammont, Courtrai, Bruges, Damme, Sluys and 
the Franc of Bruges. At the same battle the Comte de Flandres, fighting on the French side, had his own following 
of 600 horsermen and 1,200 other soldiers (i.e., 600 lances), the French forces also including other Low Country 
contingents from Ypres, Brabant, Hainault, Holland and Zecland. 


The “White Hoods' 


The original White Hoods had been founded in the 11805 to defend their communities from the ravages of 
redundant French mercenaries, but, after considerable successes, they were crushed by the Bishop of Auxerre in 
1184. They are said to have been able to raise 5,000 men. The White Hoods of Ghent, who feature prominently in 
Froissar's chronicles, were established during the early-14th century, and again re-established in 1379, in 
imitation ofthis 12th century brotherhood. Froissart says: “white hoods were made and given to men who loved war 
berterthan peace, for they had nothing to lose; and there they chose John Yoens to be chief governor ofall the White 
Hoods.' Froissart also refers to them as 'those ribauds called the White Hoods.” They were organised under 
centeniers, cinguanteniers (commanders of 50) and dizeniers (commanders of 10) and numbered about 400 in the 
only early reference to their strength (1379), though they could field 9-10,000 men when backed up by the guilds 
and allied towns. 1,200 White Hoods are referred to in 1381, of whom 1,100 were killed in a battle with the troops 
of the Comte de Flandres at the Abbey of Eham. This appears to have been the virtual end ofthem. 


Artillery 

The communal armies of the Low Countries made considerable use of light field guns from the mid-14th century 
onwards, the very earliest case of field artillery on record being the ribaudequins used by Bruges in 1339-40. Some 
idea of the large number of guns sometimes fielded can be taken from Froissart's account ofa battle between Bruges 
and Ghent in 1382 in which they of Ghent discharged at once 300 guns at one shot'. Examples ofthcir effectiveness 
in action can be seen in the descriptions of the bartles of Roosebeke, Orhée, Gavere and Brusthem. 


NAVARRE 


Navarrese military organisation was simple, which is hardly surprising in a country where a mid-14th century 
census showed the population to be only just over 14,000 hearths. As a result some numbers of foreign mercenaries 
were usually kept on the payroll. The largest Navarrese force on record was the proposed contribution of Charles 
the Bad (1350-86) to the Black Prince's expedition to Spain in 1366-67, which was set down as 1,000 cavalry 
(infanzones) ax 30 forins per month and 1,000 infantry (infanzones de abarca or villanos)ar 6 orins. In the event he 
seems to have provided only 300 lances commanded by Martin Enriquez de la Carra, these taking part in the Battle 
of Nájera. The Navarresc served as cither horsemen or foot-soldiers with little social distinction between the two. 
The most important, however, were the mesnaderos, who received an annual grant from the crown and were 
expected to serve 40 days a year in person with another armed man at their own expense, probably a foot-soldier 
(these, together with a servant, probably making up the “lance” units mentioned above). Even the kingdom's 
Moslem subjects could be mesnaderos. 


As Comte d'Evreux Charles also held considerable lands in Normandy until driven from them by the French in 
1378, having garrisons at Evreux, Conches, Carentan, Moulineaux, Pacy, Cherbourg (which in 1378 he sold to the 
English) and elsewhere. Ít is not easy to ascertain what forces were available from these sources, but probably the 
400 lances Charles led against the Jacquerie at Clermont in 1358 were comprised of Norman vassals, as probably 
were the 400 that his brother Louis commanded at the time of Cocherel. His other brother Philippe similarly 
commanded a contingent of 100 Norman vassals under Lancaster during the 1355 chevauchée. As for the Norman 
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garrisons, we know from Froissart that in 1364 Conches could field 50 men while the captain of Evreux could raise 
140 men, though only by mustering "every man that was able to ride a horse.* 


Since Charles the Bad was almost perpetually either allied with England or at odds with the King of France, the 
mercenary element of his army was provided principally by Englishmen and Gascons, especially in the period up 
to 1366-67, foremost among their respective captain being Sir Johr Jouel, Sir James Plantain, Charles” cousin the 
Captal de Buch, and Séguin de Badefol (who Charles had poisoned in order to avoid having to pay him!). Some 
indication of their numbers can be taken from the fact that the popular uprising against the Navarrese faction in 
Paris in 1358 led to the deaths of 34 English mercenaries and the detainment of 47 leaders and 400 other English. 
soldiers throughout the city. At Cocherel in 1364 the Navarrese army of 700 men-2t-arms, 300 archers and 500 
other infantry was five-sixths (therefore probably the 300 archers plus 950 of the others) comprised of companions, 
principally Gascons, the remainder being Navarrese and Normans. In 1378 Sir Thomas Triver, fighting on 
Charles” behalf against Castile, led to the relief of Pampeluna a contingent of some 200 men-at-arms and 200 
archers, comprised of his own retinue of 160 men, a further 20 English men-at-arms and 20 archers, and 2 Gascon 
captains each withabout 100 men (one, André Handry, actually had 55 men-at-arms and 50 archers). Reviewing his 
own forces in July the same year for service against Castile Charles had only some 300 men-at-arms and about 550 
infantry. 


In addition to soldiers a considerable amount ofarms, including artillery, was also imported from Gascony, or else 
manufactured in Navarre by Gascons. During Charles the Bad's reign a small cannon firing a 71b stone bail cost 50 
forins to make, while a larger one firing a 13 1b ball cost 70-100 florins. 


SPAIN 


After having been somewhat of a military backwater for several centuries, Spain was dragged rudely back into the 
mainstream of European warfare in thxe mid- 4th century through the indirect involvement of Aragon, Castile and 
Portugal in turn in the ongoing Anglo-French conflict of the Hundred Ycars' Wer. This involvement effectively 
began at the end of 1365 with the hiring of some 10-12,000 companions (or 30,000 according to Froissart), at the 
joint expense of Charles V of France, the Pope and King Pere 1V of Aragon, in support of Henry of Trastamara's 
claim to the Castilian throne, held by his hal£-brother Pedro the Cruel, Their commander was the future Constable 
of France Bertrand du Guesclin, with Marshal d'Audrehem and the English knight Sir Hugh Calveley as second 
and third-in-command respectively. They were comprised of two principal divisions, one called the French 
Companies, made up of Frenchmen hired specifically for the expedition under d'Audrehem, and the other called 
1he Grans Companyes (Great Companies), comprised of elements of the multi-national Free Companies that had 
been ravaging France (and that this expedition was largely designed to rid France of!). On the march they were 
divided into units not greater than 200-strong, each under its own captain accompanied by an Aragonese knight. A 
Castilizn document describes them collectively as “very great companies of Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, 
Bretons, Limousias and Gascons', while Froissart describes themas “Frenchmen, Bretons, Englishmen, Normans, 
Picards and Burgundians'. 


By 1367, when another 10,000 or more companions were led into Castile, the situation had changed somewhat, 
with the English and Gascons under the Black Prince backing the exiled Don Pedro against his Erench-backed 
bastard brother Henry. Despite the English victory ar Nájera that year, it was Henry who fiaally triumphed, and 
thercafter Castile and France remained firm allies until the beginning of the 15th century, French troops 
mainteining a strong presence in Castile until about 1390. In 1372 there were still at least 1,000 French men-at- 
armsn Castile under Piers le Begue de Villaines, and in 1385 Froissart reports the presence at Aljubarrota of 2,000 
“knights and esquires, Gascons, Burgundians, Frenchmen, Picards and Bretons”, other sources confirming that 
there were indeed ar least 800-1,500 atthe battle. In 1386 1,000-1,500 French men-at-arms assisted Juan 1of Castile 
during the Duke of Lancaster's invasion, a further 2,000 under Guillaume de Naillac and Gautier de Passac being 
raised in 1387. 


The English also remained active in Spain, fighting against Castile as allies of Navarre, Aragon or, in the 13805, 
Portugal. In 1381-82, for example, Edmuad Langley, Earl of Cambridge, led 1,500 men-at-arms and 1,500 archers 
(mostly English but including Gascons and Castilian exiles) in an invasion of Castile alongside the King of 
Portugal, while some 4-800 English archers under 3 esquires were in the Portuguese army at Aljubarrota. The 
largest English expedition was that of 1386-87, when the Duke of Lancaster, pressing his own ciaim to the throne 
of Castile, invaded Galicia and León in alliance with Portugal, his forces totalling as many as 2,000 men-at-arms, 
3,000 archers and perhaps 2,000 further foot-soldiers. 


With so many French and English troops around it is hardly surprising to find the Spanish states very soon 
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beginning to emulate their military organisation and techniques. As carly as 1372, for instance, we find King 
Fernando of Portugal stipulating that his vassals were in future expected 10 field troops equipped either ín the 
French or the English manner. Full reorganisation was in hand by 1382, when both Portugal and Castile laid down 
nes rules for the raising and administration of their armies. Fernando entirely abolished the Moorish military 
nomenclature that had been used for hundreds of years and replaced it with the current Anglo-French terminology 
of his allies. The ancient office of a/férea mor (Chiefstandard-bearer), the military commander«in-chief in the king's 
absence, was abandoned and replaced instead by a Constable (Condestabre) and a Marshal (Marichal). Juan 1 of 
Castile similarly replaced the office of alférez del rey with that of Constable, but being under French influence rather 
than English, he appointed not one marshal but two. 


In 1385 (sometimes cited as 1390) Juan 1 issued an ordinance ofarms similar to the 13th century statutes and assizes 
of England and France, this being the first ofits kind in Spain. It applied to all able-bodied men of 20-60 years 
(though in 1384 Froissari has Juan summoning to Seville all men of 15-60 years, raising 60,000 thereby), and 
musters were to be held every 2 months in order that equipment could be checked. In addition it also took measures 
to try and halt a sicady increase in the substitution of mules for horses, a trend which was recognised as being 
seriously detrimental to the effectiveness of the kingdonr's cavalry (Henry of Trastamara himself rode “a strong 
mule' at Nájera). The ordinance demanded that each man should serve with the following equipment according to 
the size of his annual income: 


20,000 maravedis* or more Horse, harness, haubergeon, coat-of-plates, gambeson, leg and arm-harness, bascinet 
with camail and capelina plus gorget or helm, sword, dagger, lance and axc, 


3-20,000 maravedis Horse, haubergeon, gambeson, bascinet without camail, capelina, sword, estoc, knife, 
lance, javelin and shield. 

2-3,000 maravedis Bascinet or capelina, shield, spear, knife and sword or estoc. 

600-2,000 maravedis Crossbow with nut, cord and stirrup, belt, and quiver containing 3 dozen bolts. 

400-600 maravedis Spear, javelin and shield. 


Less than 400 maravedis — Spear and javelin. 


Further reforms followed in 1390, when it was decided that in future the royal army should be comprised ofno more 
than 4,000 men-at-arms, 1,500 jinetes (spelt with a “g' in Portugal), and 1,000 mounted archers. This had been made 
necessary by the failure or refusal of the king's vassals to provide the troops which they were nominally expected to 
raise when called upon, comprising their own retinues (mesadas) of both men-at-arms and jinetes, plus the militias 
of the towns in their seignories. Thereafier increasing reliance was placed in the use of acostamientos or tierras 
(money-fiefs) to raise troops, the recipients being expected to hold themselves ready for military service when called 
upon in exchange for an annual retainer plus wages when on active service. The Admiral of Castile, for example, 
was allocated 142,500 maravedis per year in 1390 for the service of 95 lancest (.e., 1,500 maravedis per lance). In 
1429 as much as 23% of the crown's regular income was anticipated to be spent on paying out tierras for over 9,000 
lances, and in 1432 the number oftroops available through this means was estimated at some 10,000 lances. Never- 
theless, seigniorial contingents remained important (even in 1390 royal lands were granted to the nobility in return 
for the service of 2,300 lances), and right up until the end of the 15th century they continued to provided sizeable 
contingents to the royal host — the Duke of Medina Sidonia raised 4,000 cavalry from Seville and other Andalusian 
towas in 1468, for example, while in 1489 the greater nobles raised 7,461 horse and 5,795 foot in an army where 
these totalled some 13,000 and 40,000 respectively. Such troops generally fought under their own seignior or his 
appointed deputy. 


In addition the Church could ficld an impressive number of men, in particular the archbishops of Toledo and 
Santiago, of whom the latter could raise 300 horse and 3,000 foot in the 15th century. In 1483 the bishops, Military 
Orders and greater noblemen between thern raised 4,700 cavalry and 3,440 infantry. 


The crownalso maintained a small, permanent nucleus of cavalry itself, comprised ofboth jinetes and men-at-arms, 
Under Juan II (1406-54) this numbered only 1,000 lances, maintained at a cost of over 7 million maravedis per 
annum, while his son Henry IV (1454-74) seems to have increased its strength to 3,600 lances. Isabella and 


*The maravedi vas a coin, minted in Castile 1172-1221, based on the Almoravide gold morabitin, It was ¡hercafier used as the 
standard Castilian money of account. 

Except in the extreme north, where French influence was strongest (c.g., Navarre), the 2-6 man lance unit recognised elsewhere 
in Western Europe was unknown in Spain, where the word simply indicated a single horseman, be he kombrede armas or jinete. 
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Ferdinand maintained a similar number of royal troops, comprised of the Guardas Reales of some 900 lances, a 
troop of 1,400-1,500 lances paid for by the Hermandad (for which see below) and a troop of royal vassals drawn 
from the lesser nobility and paid by the king, 1,067 lances strong in 1489. 


Despite the overall seeming abundance of troops available from these various sources, Castilian and Portuguese 
armies of this period remained relatively small. Throughout the 14th century Castile seems to have customarily 
felded only 5-6,000 men-at-arms plus a varying but usually relatively small number ofjinctes (1,200 in the invasion 
of Gascony in 1374, 1,500 against the Earl of Cambridge in 1382, 1,000 at the siege of Lisbon in 1384 and 2,000 at 
Aljubarrota, the largest number being the 4,000 — or 12,000 — that Chandos Herald claims as being present at 
Nájera). Infantry too varied in numbers, ftom the 5,000 archers in the Gascon expedition of 1374 to the alleged 
50,000, including 6,000 crossbowmen, at Nájera. Portugal, on the other hand, normally fielded only some 2-3,000 
men-at-arms in the 14th century, plus at themost 10-12,000 infantry. Even in the Toro campaign as lateas 1475 she 
put only 5,600 horse and 14,000 foot in the field, as compared to Castile's 4,000 men-at-arms, 8,000 jinetes and 
30,000 infantry in 2476. (Note the increased proportion of jinetes on this occasion; one modern authority claims 
that during the final war with Granada the jinetes actualiy outnumbered men-at-arms by as many as 10 10 1, but 
even as late as 1493 the recognised proportions in a field army appear to have been much the same as they were in 
the 141h century, ¡.c., one jinete to each 4 men-at-arms.) The final War of Granada of 1481-92 saw Castile field her 
largest armies of this entire period, averaging some 10-30,000 cavalry and 10-25,000 (increasing in the closing 
stages to 40-50,000) infantry provided chiefly by the urban milirias. 


Urban militias and the Hermandad 


Militia organisation remained basically as set out in Armies of Feudal Europe. One difference was the extension to 
the caballeros villanos, by Alfonso XI of Castile, of privileges such as immunity from the seizure of horse, arms or 
house for the payment of debts. The same law, dated 1348, fixed the minimum levels of wealth above which cavalry 
service by militiamen was obligatory, and thereafter caballeros villanos were more usually known as caballeros de 
cuantia or de premia, Infantry continued to theoretically be provided by the less wealthy inhzbitants, but more 
usually the requisite quota of men consisted ofhired soldiers paid for by thecommunity, who shared the cost at local 
level. This means of recruitment was not always successful, however: the militia of Barcelona, called up in 1462 
from the town's 47 guilds and 45 adjacent parishes, should have fielded some 3,000 men, but only some 700 actually 
mustered. The proportion offoot-soldiers to horsemen in such contingents was usually about 10 or 12 to 1 by the 
15th century, the importance of infantry having been well and truly driven home during the Spanish phase of the 
Hundred Years” War. 


A development of the urban militia in Castile was the Hermandad, or “Holy Brotherhood”, comprised ofa confed- 
eration of cities leagued together for the defence of their liberty against civil disorder, whether it be brought about 
by the people or the crown. 34 cities were associated in the Hermandad in 1295, rising to 100 cities by as carly as 
1315, They enacted their own laws, which they imposed on the nobility and even the king, by force if necessary; in 
the civil wars of the 1460s they even razed the castles of some noblemen. Finally, in 1476, the Hermandad was 
adopted as a royal institution (as it was in Aragon ton 1487), on a national rather than a local scale, both as a check 
onthe power ofthe mobility and as a sort of provincial police force. Thenobility inevitably opposed its introduction 
at first, but after its acceptance in Seville and Andalusia it was soon established throughout the country, providing 
the crown with a standing army of 2,000 horsemen, cach man maintained by a contribution of 18,000 maravedis 
from 100 households. So successful was its policing (and so expensive was its maintenance) that by 1498 it was 
possible to strip it of much ofits power, so that thereafter it declined gradually into the role of local constabulary. 


In its heyday the Hermandad on occasion provided as many as 10,000 horsemen, for example during the final wars 
with Granada. Each individual city could provide several hundred, Cordoba in 1483 fielding 750 and Seville on 
various occasions between 1482-91 providing 3-60 (most commonly 500). In addition the Hermandad also 
sometimes raised special subsidies which were used to pay for mule trains, for instance to revictual Alhama 
1482-85, or to hire large numbers of foot-soldiers for the War of Granada (10,000 in 1486, or 4-6,000 from Seville 
alone in 1485). 


Adalides 

The adalides were scouts, often Granadine deserters or renegades (their very name is a corruption of the Arabic 
word for 'guide'). The duties of an adalid or adalil were principally those of acquaiming himself with enemy 
territory and guiding the army through it. Ín the sources the adalid is often spoken ofas a captain or leader, probably 
indicating that he was leader ofa body of such scouts; certainly Almughavar adalils commanded troops of more than 
50, perhaps 100, men. Most noblemen living along the Granadine frontier employed their own adalides. 
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The Military Orders 


Aficr 1275 the Orders had been gradually taken over by the aristocracy, and then by the crown, and were 
subsequently stripped of much oftheir wealth. In addition they were sapped of their strength by their use in the civil 
wars that so racked the Iberian kingdoms; in 1354, for example, the anti-Master of Calatrava, Pedro Estevanez 
Carpenteiro, mustered 600 lances against Pedro the Cruel's own appointed Master, Diego Garcia de Padilla, 
brethren of Santiago, Calatrava and Alcántara fighting on both sides in the Trastamaran conflict of the 1350s and 
13605. It is hardly surprising, then, that one modern authority should state that “by 1330 all the Orders were 
smaller, weaker, more dominated by the kings and nobles and less effective against the Moslems'. By the end ofthis 
era their very independence had been stripped from them 100; in Castile the crown effectively took the Masterships 
of Calatrava, Santiago and Alcántara for itselfin 1487, 1493 and 1494 respectively. 


Nevertheless, the Orders could still muster substantial forces throughout the 14th and 15th centuries. Calatrava 
alone housed 150 freyles caballeros (brother knights) in 1302, in addition to which the Order had 40 commanceries 
by the end of the 14th century and 51-56 by the beginning of the 16th. The Order's Grand Commander and 
Castellan respectively raised forces of 500 cavalry and 1,200 infantry, and 1,200 cavalry and 800 infantry, agaiast 
one another in 1442, while the Master raised 400 cavalary and an unknown quantity of infantry from the Order's 
Andalusian estates alone 40 years later. Excluding its Portuguese commanderies the Order of Santiago could field 
some 250 freylesin the 14th century, and 400 freyles and 1,000 lances fromits whole 84 commanderies by the 16th, 
while the Master of Alcántara was able to raise as many as 1,500 horse and 2,500 foot in 1472. Froissart tells us that 
even the Portuguese Order of Avis, of which the Mastership had been at the disposal of the crown since 1385, had 
200 brethren. In fact the numbers of each Order's brethren seem always to have been proportionately small, and 
'most of the troops they raised were actually vassals or mercenaries. Thus brethren are frequently to be found in the 
role ofofficers commanding units of infantry or crossbowmen, or evenartillery (of which the Orders had their own). 


The actual command structure of each individual Order was headed by its Master (Maestre or Mestre). His deputy 
was the Grand Prior (Prior Mayor; in the Order of Calatrava the Gran Prior came below the Clavero), after whom 
came the Grand Commander (Comendador Mayor); the Castellan or Key-bearer (Clavero), assisted by a Sub-Clavero 
and a Quartermaster (Obrero); and finally the Alférez or Standard-bearer of the Order. Organisation of individual 
commanderies remained as before, except that most now only contained 4 brethren, not 12, 


Moslem troops 


The earlier terms of capitulation by which their conquered Moslem subjects (Mudejars) had been exempted from 
military sesvice were being ignored in both Aragon and Castile by the 14th century, particularly by the former, 
where during the century the use of native Moslem troops was widespread and unopposed. In particular, Aragon 
used local aljamas, communities of Moslems and Jews, to garrison and supply armaments for frontier fortresses 
against Castile. However, such troops were frequently much abused since they could be forced to perform duties 
which Christian fic£-holders and freemen would not do. There was even official discriminacion against Mosler 
soldiers, who were often paid only a pittance, 


The Moslems and Jews actually conscripted into royal armies were mainly infantry, the traditional division ofsuch 
troops being halfarchers and half spearmen. They were generally commanded by an amin (in Castile an alamin), an 
appointed official whose principal peacetime duty was tax collection. Levies from individual towns varied, from 10, 
20 or 30 men to 80, 100, 150 or even 200. Some fought in distinct units under their own chiefs, though more often 
they were indiscriminately intermixed with other troops. Though Moslems also supplied some cevalry few ifany 
Jews did. In an instance of 1358, where a town was assessed for 65 cavalry, cqually divided between Christians, 
Moslems and Jews, it it was agreed that the cavalry service of the non-Christian elements could be commuted to 146 
foot-soldiers (i.e., about 31% infantry per horseman). The Mudejars summoned from Murcia to fight for Castile at 
Aljubarrota included cavalry. 


Additional Moslem troops were provided by Granadine and North African mercenaries (though during this period 
only for service against other Christians). Granada had nominally been a vassal state of Castile since 1238 and 
frequently supplied contingents of troops for use against Aragon, as for example in 1364. Pedro the Cruel in fact 
made considerable use of such troops. Froissart tells us that in 1369 Pedro “sent to the kings of Granada and of the 
Banu Marin and to the King of Tlemcen and made alliances with all three, and they sent him more than 20,000 
Moslems”. Froissart also reports that Pedro's army at the Battle of Montiel included Jewish as well as Moslem 
contingents. “The Jews”, he says (probably meaning mixed local levies of Jews and Mudejars as described above, but 
nevertheless displaying characteristic mediaeval bigotry), “Ned and turned their backs and fought no stroke, but 
they of Granada and of Belmarye fovght fiercely with their bows and archegays and did that day many a noble fear 
ofarms.” One other interesting reference to such 14th century mercenaries is the despatch by Pere IV of Aragon of 
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a troop of Granadine cavalry to King John II of France in 1356. It is nice to imagine these serving under him at 
Poitiers! 


Aslateas 1463, when Henry 1V of Castile met Louis XI of France, Commynes tells us that Henry was accompanied 
by “all his guard of 300 horsemen, who were Moors of Granada and included several Negroes”, while even atthe 
very end of the 15th century Gonzalo de Cordoba's field treasury was guarded by bluc-uniformed Negroes. 


Naval forces 

The Castilian navy was the most important of these, its galleys playing an important part in the Anglo-French 
conflict ofthe 14th century. lt probably had its origins in the fleet assembled to capture Seville in 1248. Ferdinand 
111 (1237-52) and Alfonso X (1252-84) subsequently built up Castile's naval strength with Genoese aid, and by the 
mid-14th century a permanent Castilian fleet of modest proportions (normally some 20 galleys) was operating from 
Seville, where royal dockyards and arsenals had now been established. Additional ships could be secured in wartime 
by payment oftierras to captains from other ports. The flcet was commanded by an almirante mayor de la mar from 
the mid-13th century on, and continuing Genoese influenceis evident from the fact that 'a whole series” ofadmirals 
were natives of Genoa, including Christopher Columbus. 


Spanish galleys averaged some 200 tons, with a fixed mainmast and collapsible mizzen and (in Catalonia at least) 
foremast, plus a wooden ram (calcar) at the bows. Crews, sometimes raised like urban militia by certain towns 
providing fixed quotas of men, numbered about 230 men per galley, comprised of usually some 180 carsmen, all of 
whom were freemen; a handful of sailors (usually about 83 the galleys supplied to France in 1380 had 6, while the 
Portuguese galleys supplied to England in 1386 had 8-10; and 30-40 crossbowren and archers of whom a 
proportion (or, in Castile's later expeditions against England, the majority ) were often replaced by men-at-arms, 
the Castilian galleys of 1380 having 10 men-at-arrs plus 30 bowmen, The ship's two chief officers were the master 
(patrón, in Porruguese parráo), who was responsible for navigarion and in battle commanded the bowmen, men-at- 
arms and armed sailors; and the quartermaster (comitre or comit), responsible for the seamen and, in battle, the 
ship's fighting commander, The latter sometimes had one or occesionally two deputics called alguazils, or in 
Portuguese alcaides, the Castilian and Portuguese galleys of 1380 and 1386 mentioned above having 3 quarter- 
masters each, who in the case of the Portuguese ships came directly under the master's orders, the Portuguese 
having no ranlk equivalent to the Castilian comitre. There was also usually a scribe, a doctor or barber-surgcon, and 
a trumpeter. In French service it was customary for French officersin addition to be placed aboard Castilian galleys. 


After 1372 such galleys were used extensively in Franco-Castilian hit-and-run raids onthe English coast, at which 
they excelled. They would sweep in on the flood and depart on the ebb ride, in berween sacking and burning 
whatever port, town or shipping that might lay before them. The men-at-arms and archers they landed were even 
ready to face up to local levies, as in the reid on Rottingdean and Lewes in 1377, Castile's principal naval 
engagements against the English in the 14th century were as follows: 


134€: The French fleet defeated at Sluys included hired Castilian vessels. 


1350: A fleet of 44 ships under Don Carlos de la Cerda was defeated by Eduard III at Winchelsta. The Castilian 
vessels on this occasion had stonethrowing engines, ballistae and possibly canon. Froissart says: “They had great 
bars ofiron ready forged and fashioned for casting and sinking of ships, with launching of stones and pebbles 
beyond all number”. Certainly Spanish ships were carrying cannon by 1359 at the latest. 

1372: Acting on French orders, 12-13 Castilian galleys (other sources claiming 20 or 22) under Ambrosio 
Boccanegra fought and defeated a larger English fleet at La Rochelle. 

1374: An attack made on the Isle of Wight. 

1375: Castilian galleys destroyed 39 English vessels in a single engagement in the Bay of Bourgneuf. 

1377: A fleetof8 Castilian and 5 Portuguese galleys plus French royal galleys and a large number ofarmed Castilian 
and French merchantmen launched two raids against England. The Castilians were under Admiral Fernán Sánchez 
de Tovar, the French under their own admiral, Jean de Vienne. In June-July they attached Rye, Rottingdean 
(marching inland to Lewes), Folkestone, Portsmouth, Dartmouth and Plymouth. In August they attacked 
Yarmouth, the Isle of Wight, Southampton (where they were repulsed by the Earl of Arundel), Poole and 
Winchelsea (these attacks also being abandoned), and Hastings. 

1378: Raids against Corawall. A small English fleet atrsmpting to break out of Cherbourg was defeated by Castilian 
galleys. 

1379: 20 galleys supporting du Guesclin against Brittany were defeated by an English fleet of armed merchantmen 
under Sir Hugh Calveley in a minor engagement near the Channel Islands. 
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1380: 1 French and 19 Castilian galleys plus a number of balingers and barges attacked Winchelsea and other towns 
in the Rother estuary. Less one galley, the same fleet launched a second raid against the Thames estuary and sacked 
Gravesend. The French were responsible for the cost of 10 of the Castilian vessels. 


1386: After a Channel cruise Castilian galleys were neutralised at Betanzos by an Anglo-Portuguese fleet. 


1387: 6 Castilian galleys in French employ based at La Rochelle were in the fleet defeated by the Earl of Arundel o 
Margate. 6 galleys are also recorded in 1382, when no action was taken against England. 


1388: 10 additional new galleys requested by King Charles VI of France to join the Castilian fleer already in French 
service, 


1405-6: At French instigation, and carrying some French troops, 3 Castilian galleys under Pero Niño raided the 
English coast between St. Ives in Cornwall and Southampton. 


Artillery 
The first reference to the use of cannons by the Christians of Spain dates to King Alfonso XI of Castile's siege of 
Algeciras in 1342. Guns were being regularly manufactured for the Castilian army bythe 1380s, by which time they 
were certainly being used on the batelefield, the Costilions fielding 16 bombards against the Portuguese at 
Aljubarrota (though admittedly with litule efect). However, the royal artillery establishment remained of modest 
proportions until the late-1 5th century. In 1479 there were only 4 artillerymen in Castilian royal service, but by 
1482 this had increased to €5 and by 1485 to 91, including Burgundians and Bretons but mainly Aragonese, By 
1495 the Castilian army possessed 179 pieces of artillery. 


GRANADA 


Tnexplicable though it may seem, on the face ofi, that the tiny state of Granada should succeedin withstanding the 
might of Castile right up until 1492, the two sides were in fact more evenly matched than is usually realised. 
Granada was densely populated (1 million souls in the 15th century as compared to Castile's 6 million); had an 
extremely defensible mountainous terrain, with fronticrs that by 1320 were protected by a chain offortresses with 
watch-towers interspersed berween them; had a considerable income in Sudanese gold which could be used to buy 
off Christian attacks when necessary; and could rely on a ready reservoir of men available from the Moslem states 
of North Africa*. Her one principal weakness, however, was internal unrest, civil wars often racking the country. 
Evenin Granada's dying years there remained two kings, Boabdil (Mohammed XI 1482-92) and his uncie Abdallah 
el Zagal (“the Valiant”, Mohammed XII 1486-89), and during the siege of Malaga by King Ferdinand in 1487 a relief 
force of 1,500 cavalry and allegedly 40,000 infantry despatched from Guadix by Abdallah was actually attacked by 
Boabdil and destroyed. 


Granada's concentrated population could inevitably furnish large quantities of soldiers, though it was admittedly 
only possible to maintain these by heavy taxation, Granadines paying some 3 times as much as was paid by the 
Christians of Castile. Antonio de Lebrija (born in 1444) states that at the beginning of the final phase of the 
Reconquista, the War of Granada of 1481-92, the annual revenue of Granada itself was 1 million gold ducats (as 
against 1,200,000 in the 14th century) and that with this King Abul-Hassan Ali (1466-86) maintained in peacetime 
some 7,000 cavalry, who would probably have been mostly scattered amongst various garrisons. Lebrija adds that 
at need Abul-Hassan could raise 21,000 men from Granada itself, which even at the beginning ofthe 14th century 
had a population of allegedly 200,000. Another source, Hernando de Baeza, refers to a reveiw of 4,700 horse in 
1478. De Baeza also records that during the long, final siege of Granada in 1490-92 the Granadine cavalry were 
finally whittled down from 1,250 to as fewas 150 men. 


A plethora of more or less reliable figures are available in the sources for the last decade of Granada's history. In 
1482 Abul-Hassan is said in a Moslem source to have besieged Alhama with 3,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry, a 
Spanish source claiming 5,500 cavalry and an improbable 80,000 foot. The same year he is recorded sallying out of 
Malaga with 1,500 cavalry and 6,000 infantry. His son Boabdil is said to have raised 700 horse and 9,000 foot for his 
attack on Lucena in 1483, another source saying that he had 1,500 horsein 5 “barralions” amalgamated into 2 for the 
battle, one of 900 and the other of 600 (i.e., the individual units were each 300-strong). In 1489 the city of Baza was 
said to have been defended by 10,000 men of its own under Abdallah el Zagal plus an equal number from Almeria 
under the Moorish prince Cid Hiaya. One thing that all these figures confirm is that though the Granadines” 


*Thesc arc given by Froissart as Auftyke (Africa, the town besieged by Bourbon's crusade of 1390), Thunes (Tunis), Bogy 
(Bougie), Marsoke (Morocco), Melmaryn (or Belmarye as Chaucer calls it, the Banu Marin or Marinids) and Tremessyans 
(Tlemcen). 
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strength lay in their fast-moving cavalry, the greater part of their forces were clearly comprised of foot-soldiers, 
usually a citizen militia. 


In addition to native Granadine soldiers there were also, as already mentioned, considerable numbers of North 
African troops. The Marinid sultans in particular lent their very active support until 1340, their aid sometimes 
being in substantial numbers (5,000 Marinid troops assisting Mohammed IV in hiscapture of Gibraltar in 1333, for 
example). Such Marinid troops, of whom Ghuzz (principally Kurdish) mercenaries provided the most important 
element alongside archers from Ceuta, were commanded by a noble officer called the Shaykh al-Guzat, who 
frequently abused his power to interfere in Granadine politics until Mohammed V suppressed the office, Negro 
gomeres (gluemarah) were also to be found in Spain throughout this period, a body of them being present in the 
garrison of Malaga as late as 1487. (Afterits capture 100 ofthese were sent to the Pope, who incorporated thern into 
his guard!) 


A further, unexpected source of troops were Christian mercenaries, though these were more a phenomenon of 
North African Moslem armies than of Granadine. Such soldiers, predominantly Catalan, Castilian and Portuguese, 
were employed in Tunis and Tlemcen in particular from the mid-13th to at least the mid-15th century, those of 
Tlemcen supplying the Marinid saltan's bodyguard. In the 14th century Ibn Khaldun tells us that they were 
favoured because of their steadfastness and close-order fighting abilities. There were renegade Spanish Christians 
in Malaga's garrison atits fall in 1487. 


Artillery 


There is substantial evidence that it was the Granadines who introduced gunpowder into the Iberian peninsula. 
They appear to have had artillery at the siege of Baza as early as 1325 and at Alicante in 1331. In 1342 the garrison 
of Algeciras used cannons referred to by Christian sources as truenos (thunderers' or “thunderclaps”, which 
remained a common term for artillery in Spain until the 16th century; those at Algeciras fired “stones ofiron' the 
size of apples and “arrows so long and thick that man could only with a great effori raise them from the ground”). 
Despite their early lead they appear to have used artillery exclusively in sieges and the defence of towns and castles, 
though in a sortic before Granada in 1491 they towed a couple of light pieces into action with them. 


However, in the 15th century they were completely outclassed by the Christians” artillery. At the siege of Moclin 
in 1486, one of the few cases where Granadine artillery is recorded as being effective, it is significant that the 
cannons they were using were captured Christian pieces. 


ITALY 


The Italy ofthis period was actually a collection of small independent states, comprising the republics of Florence, 
Genoa, Lucca, Siena and Venice, the marquisates of Mantua, Montferrat and Saluzzo, the duchies of Ferrara, 
Milan, Modena and Savoy, the Papal States, and the Kingdom of Naples. 


The companies 


Frec Companics similar to those which were later to emerge in France had already appeared in Italy by the 13205, 
among the earliest being vhe Company of Siena in 1322 (500 cavalry and an unknown number of infantry) and the 
Company of Cerruglio in 1329, the former based on a nucleus of ex-Florentine German mercenaries, the latter 
comprised of 800 German cavalry, deserters from Louis of Bavaria's Imperial army. (ln fact in the first half of the 
14th century most mercenaries in Italy were Germans, or Oltramomsani, 18 to 20 it having been estimated by 
modern authorities that between 1320 and 1360 there were at least 10,000 German mercenary men-at-arms active 
throughout the country. In 1339 a large number of mercenaries made redundant by Verona were similarly formed 
into the Company of St. George by Lodrisio Visconti, a Milanese exile, and employed against Milan. Numbering 
2,500 cavalry and 1,000 infantry, this company included amongstits leaders Werner von Urslingen who, when Pisa 
in turn declared its mercenaries redundant in 1342, formed them into the infamous Great Company (named thus in 
imitation of Roger de Flor's celebrated Catalan company). It is at Úrslingen's doorstep that a source of 1385 fairly 
and squarely lays responsibility for the origins of the condottieri (for whom see below). 


The Great Company, comprised of 3,000 barbute (see below), lasted only about a year, but Úrslingen created a 
second Great Company some years later, this one including some 1,500 cavalry and 400 infantry in 1350. 
Chroniclers attest that by 1353, under Úrslingen's elected successor Fra Moriale (Walter de Montreal Y'Albarno, 
2 Provengal ex-Hospitaller) its strength had increased 10 7,000 men-at-arms and 2,000 crossbowmen, largely 
Germans and Italians but also including Provengals, Catalans, Castilians, Frenchmen, Hungarians, Lowlanders 
and others. Moriale was arrested and executed in Rome in 354 for brigandage and murder, his place now being 
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filled by Conrad of Landau and Hannekin Bongarten, under whom by 1358, when Bongarten established his own 
company of 1,200 men, the Great Company had allegedly expanded to 20,000 men of whom 5,000 were men-at- 
arms! However, the truth ofthe situation was that the company began to diminish in importance, and in 1363 it was 
largely destroyed by the White Company. 


The White Company was just one element of some 6,000 cavalry and infantry hired by the Marquis of Montferrat 
from amongstthe host of companions that had descended on Avignon in 1361. By 1363, when it defeated Landaw's 
Great Company, itwas in Pisan employ. Made up of 2,500 men-at-arms and 2,000 archers it was largeiy English in 
composition, though it included some Frenchmen and Germans, its captain Albert Sterz being one ofthe latter. 
However, in 1364 he was voted out of office and the celebrated Sir John Hawkwood, the most respected ofall the 
foreign mercenaries in 14th century Italy, was elected captain-general of the company in his stead. By 1387 its 
numbers had shrunk to 500 men-at-arms and 600 mounted archers, probably because the English element could not 
be easily replaced so far from home (though small numbers of English archers could nevertheless still be found in 
Italian employ as late as 1430-31). 


Other notable Free Companies active in Italy over the next few years included the Company ofthe Star (founded by 
Sterz) and the Breton Company of 1377-90. The Bretons were the last of the great foreign companies in Italy, 
though a few smaller or less important outfits, such as the Company of the Rose in the 13905, continued to emulate 
thern until the end of the 14th century. The organisation of such companies, which were made up largely of 
Frenchmen, has already been described on pages 18 to 20. As in France, the larger ones were no more than 
temporary conglomerations of smaller bands — for instance, in 1353 Fra Moriale's company included 234 
individual leaders. Similarly in 1375 15 officers of the White Company signed an agreement with Florence in 
addition to Hawkwood himself. 


The Company of St. George (Compagnia di San Giorgio) was effectively the last of the companies. It was an all- 
Italian band commanded by Alberigo da Barbiano, who after his crushing defeat of the Breton Company in 1379 
had embroidercd on his flag Jralia liberata dei Barbari — “Italy freed of barbarians'. It marked the end of the 
companies and the beginning of the condortieri, ofwhom Barbiano is usually reckoned (albeit incorrectly) to be the 
first. 


The barbuta and the lance 


Before proceeding to the condottieri, a few words are first necessary regarding the precise nature of these two basic 
units of Italian military organisation. Barbuta was the term commonly used in the earlier part of the 14th century 
for German mercenary cavalry or otherssimilarly equipped, deriving itsname from the siyle of helmet such soldiers 
wore. It comprised one man-at-arms and his page, though Villani says ofthe White Company that each ofits men-at- 
arms “had one or two pages, or more, depending on how powerful they were”. 


lt was the Frenchmen and Englishmen ofthe foreign companies who introduced the term “lance” in Italian /anza) 
into Italy in the 13605. At first it was made up of 3 men, comprised of 2 men-at-arms (of whom the senior was called 
the caporale) and a page, this remaining the norm until the carly-1 5th century when the second man-at-arms was 
replaced by a less well-<quipped man comparable to the French or Burgundian coustillier. After 1450 another such 
lighter-armed man was added to the lance, while by 1464 the Papal States were employing a type oí 5-man lance 
called a corasza, the exact composition of which is unknown. Michael Mallett in Mercenaries and their Masters 
suggests that it was made up of the man-at-arms, 2 less heavily-cquippcd men and 2 pages or valets; more probably 
there was one page and one valet. Mallet is certainly wrong, however, when he suggests that these last “were not 
fighting men”. See note to figures 58-59 in the dress and equipment section. 


Finally, there was the lanza spezzata, which probably had its roots in the late-14th century and means literally 
“broken lance”. By the mid-15th century all Italian states were employing considerable numbers of /anze spessats, 
who were individual men who, in Malletr's words, 'had become detached from condottieri companies and their 
waditional lance formation, and had taken service direcily with a stare? Often they were the troops of a dead 
condottiere; for example, the Venetian army in 1476 included elements of the companies of such long-dead captains 
as Gattamelata and Antonello da Corneto, hired as lanze spezzate. Once re-employed they were reformed into 
standard lances with a new commander appointed by the state, but they nevertheless continued to be referred to as 
lanze spezzate. The Milanese army included 700 lanze spezzate as early as the 14205, Venice and Florence having 
400 and 150 respectively in 1427, By 1434 as many as 1,200 out of 7,550 Milanese cavalry were lanze spezzate. 


The condottieri 
The condottieri were mercenary captains named after the contracts of employment, called condorre, made out 
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between their employer (invariably a state rather than an individual) and themselves. These were in many respects 
similar to the indentures made in England, specifying length of service, pay, and the numbers and types of troops 
required, other clauses covering provisions, tax and toll exemptiors, discipline and punishment, arrangements 
regarding inspections, and soon. In the 14th century the condotta was usually for 3 months at a time, increasing to 
6 months by the beginning of the 15th century. Thereafter it was normally drawn up as either 6 months or a year 
_ferma plus another 6 months or year di risperto, the first period being firm service, with an option for the employer 
to extend this by the second period if he should wish to. Another form of service, much favoured by the 15th 
century, was the condotia di asperto, by which the condottiere received about a third or half pay (rising to full pay 
when actually serving) in exchange for keeping his company ready for action whenever it might be called upon, in 
the meantime being permitted to serve with whom, when and wherever he wished. In the 14th century and the first 
half of the 15th century condottieri rarely signed up fora second term with the same employer, but thercafter it 
became more common for them to stay in the employ ofa single master for a considerable length of time or even 
permanently. 


The number oftroops a condotta might call for varied immensely. They were specified in terms of quantities of 
individual men, or more commonly lances, and were usually either for cavalry alone or cavalry and a smaller 
number ofinfantry. An individual condottiere might be contracted 1o raise as few as 10or 50 lances, or else several 
hundred (usually 2-60, sometimes more, up to 1,000 or even 1,500) with up to 2-40 infantry in artendance, 
Employers therefore had 10 hire as many condottieri as was necessary to obtain a sufficient number of troops for 
their purpose, often in fact hiring more than they needed in order to prevent the enemy from taking them on! The 
condottiere”s company was usually already extant when he signed a contract for its employment, having been 
similarly raised by condotte between lesser mercenary captains and the condottiere himself. For example, on 
entering Venetian service in 1441 Micheletto Attendolo's company of 561 lances included 167 separate condottieri 
whose own commands varied from one to 50 lances. Sometimes, however, 2 condottiere would have to hire extra 
lances in order to falfil a contract calling for more men than he currently commanded. 


Large condotticri companies comprised a number of sguadre (squadrons)of which the largest was the condottiere*s 
casa or household, this including his administrative staff (made up of marshal, chancellors, cooks, chaplains, 
trampeters and so on) as well as his most trusted and experienced men. The other, smaller squadrons were 
commanded by caposquadre or squadrieri, usually sub-contracted captains. Such units did nor conform to any 
regulation size, however: Tiberto Brandolini in ¡460 had 400 lances comprising a casaof 64 lances and 7 squadrons 
of presumably 48 lances each, while in 1437 Piero Orsini had 800 lances in 6 squadrons. In its most sophisticated 
form, troop organisation comprised 5 lances 1o a posta and 5 poste to a bandiera (a “banner or “Mlag”); in addition 10 
lances were reckoned an enseigne, and 20 a squadra. By the second half of the 15th century at the latest 2 20-25 lance 
squadra was generally accepted as the norm, and armics were often reckoned in squadrons rather than lances. 


Payment for such mercenary companies was either made to the condottiere, who was then responsible for the 
individual wages of his men, or was made directly to the men themselves, thereby giving their employers the 
opportunity to inspect them regularly rather than relying on the condottiere to do so. Obviously the condottieri 
favoured the former method of payment, but generally the latter system prevailed until the beginning to mid-15th 
century. Pay per lance in the 14th century was often as high as 20 ducats per month, but in the 15th century lt was 
lower, averaging about 10 forins a month in most places, though Florence, having the least permanent army in 
Italy, generally paid at a higher rate of some 12 florins. Infantrymen received on average 3 florins, dropping to 2or 
2 by the mid-15th century. Án extra month's pay was usually given as an incentive when the storming of city was 
required. 


Amongst the most famous condottieri of this period were: Muzio Attendolo, nicknamed Sforza (“Force”), and his 
sons Michelerto, and Francesco Sforza, who became Duke of Milan in 1450, Alberigo da Barbiano; Tiberto 
Brandolini (executed 1462); Facino Cane; Carmagnola (executed 1432); Cecchino Broglia da Chieriz Bartolomeo 
Colleoniz Taddeo d'Este; Gattamelata (The Honeyed Car”, Erasmo da Narni); Gianftancesco Gonzaga, Marquis 
oí Mantua; Tartaglia di Lavello (executed 1421); Carlo and Sigismondo Malatesta, Lords of Rimini, and Pandolfo 
dí Galeorto Malaresta, Lord of Fano; Biordo de”Michelotti, Lord of Perugia (murdered 1398); Federigo da 
Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino; Niccoló di Monteforte, Count of Campobasso; Braccio da Montone (Andrea d'Oddo 
Fortebraccio), Lord oF Perugia; Paolo Orsini (murdered 1416); Niccol3 Piccinino and his son Jacopo (executed 
1465); Roberto di Sanseverino; Filippo Scolari (called Pippo Spano); Ottobuono Terzo (murdered 1409); Niccolo 
Mauruzzi da Tolentino (executed 1434); and Jacopo dal Verme. In fact many of these families, notably those of 
Attendolo, Colonna, Malatesta, Orsini, Sanseverino, Sforza and dal Verme, provided large numbers of condottieri 
in the 15th century, by which time many were also related or allied by marriage. 


The provisionati 
In addition to the companies of the condottieri there were other permanently employed soldiers, hired directly by 
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the state, initially as garrison troops and by the second half of the 14th century as bodyguards. These were called 
provisionari because they reccived a regular wage or provisione, The first bodyguard provisionati are recorded being 
raised from the local gentry by Bernabd Visconti of Milan in 1369, these serving 2 months per annum on a rotation 
system. Most, however, were foot-soldiers, Milan having 1,000 such provisionati by the 1420s and 10,000 by 1476, 
though by the latter date provisionati included a selective militia, in both Milan and Venice, which could be called 
out for periodic training and for fulletime service in emergencies, when they were commanded by constables who 
were professional soldiers. 


Infantry and light cavalry 


The infantry element of Iralian armies was invariably outnumbered by or at best only equal in numbers to its cavalry 
throughout this period. Machiavelli's explanation of this was that since the time of Alberigo da Barbiano the object 
ofall condotricri had been “to increase their personal reputations by destroying the credibility ofthe infantry. This 
they do because, being landless men and living on their gains, they found that a following of just a few foot-soldiers 
earnt them no reputation, and they could not afford to maintain a large number ofsuch troops. And so they confine 
themselves to cavalry, finding that with a modest retinue of horsemen they can get themselves both pay and 
respectability.* Its true enough that on average condottieri employed only one foot-soldier per 5 lances (since many 
contracts specified no infantry a! all), but the point to remember is that Tralian armies were not made up exclusively 
of condottieri, the militia continuing, in one form or another, to field foot-soldiers throughout the 14th and 15th 
centurics. In addition some infantry were actually raised by the issuance of condotte to infantry contables. 


The role of the communal militia admittedly underwent a steady decline during this period. Florence's somewhat 
antiquated army continued to make the greatest use ofthis traditional obligation which, up until 1351, provided her 
with the service of 5 men out of every 100 for 90 days per annum. In that year, however, this “worthless and 
mischievous personal service” (as Villani calls iy) was commuted to a cash payment, though it continuedto be called 
pon even in the 15th century, ¡f only to provide pioneers for siege-work, On the other hand, as has already been 
noted, the militias oí Venice and Milan had achieved a semi-permanent status by the 14705 and were graded as 
provisionati. However, regardless of what form they took militiamen remained, on the whole, unwilling conscripts 
rarely prepared to serve very far from home. 


Atthe very beginning ofthe 15th century (and in Florence until the 14705) infentry were still divided into the three 
basic categories of spearmen (later pikemen), pavisiers (see figure 72) and crossbowmen, companies usually 
comprising equal proportions of each, with a slight predominance of Genoese remaining apparent amongst the 
crossbowmen even in the mid-15th century. Thereafier companies concentrating on firepower or sword-and- 
buckler tactics gradually came to the fore, with handgun units (schioppertieri) being particularly numerous in 
Milanesc and Venetian field armies from the 1480s on. In 1476 2,000 of Milan's 10,000 infantry were 
handgunners, while in 1482 Milanese tro0ps despatched to the War of Ferrara included 1,250 handgunners and 
352 arquebusiers as against only 233 crossbowmen. As usual, Florence was somewhat siower in employing this new 
¡weapon in her field armies (though they were certainly used at the siege of Lucca in 1431), and nor were they widely 
used in Naples, where Aragonese crossbowmen were favourcd in preference. 


The strength ofindividual infantry companies fluctuated like that of cavalry squadrons. The infantry of Alfonso of 
Naples' bodyguard were in companies of 20 or 30 men, while Brandolini had 300infantry organised in $ companies 
in 1460, therefore 35-40 per company. Venicein 1471 sees to have had her infantry organised in companies of 50, 
while Italian infantry hired by the Count of Savoy in 1355 were in bandiere of25. In every case the commander was 
a constable, 


Light cavalry units and infantry companies both existed outside ofthe basic lance structure of Italian armies, as too 
did the units of mounted crossbowmen found in some condottieri companies. By the late-15th century some of the 
light cavalry were actually being provided by Orcoman Turks — Naples had 1,500 in her employ after 1480, these 
serving in the War of Ferrars, and they could be found in Venetian service too. By the 1470s Venice also had a 
considerable mumber of Albanian light horse called Stradiots (sce Armies of 1ho Middle Ages, volume 2). 


The chain of command 


In most of the Italian states the commanderin-chief of the armed forces was a condottiere holding the post of 
captain-general, though it was possible for 2 or even more captain-generals to hold office simultaneously by 
operating independently of one another for the same city, The rank of lieutenant-general also sometimes occur, 
though his status seems to have varied somewhat. In 15th century Milan he was the duke's deputy, senior to the 
captain-general who, however, still commanded the army in the field, while in Venice he was the commander ofa 
subsidiary army at the beginning ofthe century, though achieving seniority over the captain-general by its end. The 
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title governor-gencral was also in use in Venice, generally in place of captain-general, implying a commander-in: 
chief of lower status (or with a smaller command). 


The captain-general was usually advised by a council of the senior condottieri, who in the 14th and the early-15th 
centuries were sometimes described as marshals, though this often implied an administrative function rather than 
seniority in rank. However, in the second half ofthe 15th century armies were not infrequently organised in two or 
more large units called columns, each comprising several squadrons (perhaps 8-10), these columns being 
commanded by senior condottieri with the rank of co/onello ('column-commander, the origin ofour word “colonel”). 
Attempts at “command by committee” were also sometimes experimented with, in particular by Venice, though 
usually without much success. Such committees usually comprised the senior condottieri and the army's 
provveditore. The latter was a civilian commissioner (occasionally there were 2) appointed by the statetoaccompany 
a condottieri army in the field. He represented the state's interests, administering supply facilities, reporting back 
on the army's progress and behaviour, and in some cases actually spying on the condottieri. In addition he might 
command detachments in the field, or even the entire army in the captain-general's absence, and usually had his 
own small unit of a few lances (both for status and his own protection) 


Milan 

For most ofthe 14th and 1 5th centuries the Milanese army was the most powerful in Italy. At the beginning ofthe 
15th century, when Milan's armies were at a greater size than at any other time during this period, Duke 
Giangaleazzo Visconti allegedly had 20,000 cavalry and as many infantry under arms. In 1439 Sanuto too reckoned 
their cavalry strength at 19,750 men, 600 of these being the ducal bodyguard (Jamiglia ducale), first raised in the 
1420s from amongst Milanese soldiers of more than 5 years' service. By 1467, now under the Sforza dukes, this 
body had increased to 11 squadrons (some 2,000 men), though of these only one was now 'ofthe guard” (famiglia dí 
casa) the others being Jamiglia fuori casa. In addition the Sforzas maintained a separate guerd unit of 300 mounted 
crossbowmen. The famiglia ducale itself was still 2,000 strong in 1497. 


Details ofan army being mobilised by Galeazzo Maria Sforza in 14721ellusthat at thatdate Milan could potentially 
field nearly 42,000 men. These were to be provided from four distinct sources: condoitieri would provide 10,700 
horses the duke's brothers and half'brothers would provide a further 6,500 horse (paid only in wartime); the 
famiglia ducale and lanze spezzate would field 2,000 and 4,000 horse respectively, the latter organised in 4 
companies of a thousand; and infantry would make up the balance of approximately 18,000 men, mostly 
provisionati. It was undoubtedly the third category, that of the ducal household and the broken lances, which 
provided the nucleus of the standing army which Galeazzo established along the lines of the French and 
Burgundian ordinance companies berween 1472 and 1474, similarly centred on lances of heavy cavalry. 


Florence 


As has already been noticed several times, Florence remained militarily somewhat behind the times both in 
organisation and the composition of her armies, in particular lagging behind her neighbours in the establishment of. 
asizeable standing army. A Milanese officer wrote of the Florentines in the Pazzi War of 1478-79: “these Florentine 
troops are so badly organiscd that it disgusts me; the men-at-arms are spread out in confusion, often with squadrons 
mixed up together in a way that seems to conform to no plan, and as much as half'a mile apart. The soldiers are 
billetted aíl over the place without any provision for pioneers or other essential auxiliaries; there are very few 
infantry, about 700 of which only 150 are properly armed”. Sanuto puts their cavalry strength at just 3-4,000 men 
in 1439, while Machiavelli, possibly exaggerating, says that in 1452 they fielded 8,000 men 


Venice 


Venetian ambitions during this period were chie/ly centred in the East, so that full description of her military and 
naval establishment is reserved for Armies of the Middle Ages, volume 2. Here it need only be noted that she had the 
best-trained and largest militia in Italy during this period and, as early as 1421-25, a standing army of about 2,000 
horse. Sanuto reckons that in 1439 Venice could field 16,100 cavalry alone, and probably she could raise 
approximately 25,000 men in all. By the 1470s her standing army, based principally on lanze spezzate, was the best 
organised in Italy, serving as a model, along with France, for Charles the Bold of Burgundy's ordinance companies. 


The Papal States 


Despite the fact that as much as 60% of papal revenue was spent on war in the 14th century, her forces at that time 
were usually meagre, comprising a few oflicers (chief of whom was the papal marshal) and sergeants, some 
mercenaries, locally raised militia and the retinues of the rarely reliable Roman nobility. Hospiraller knights were 
often employed as officers, the two most notable during the 14th century being Fernández de Heredia, and the 
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Rhodian knight “Talebert' who, with the Frenchman Bernard de la Salle, commanded Pope Clement VIPs 
Avignonese troops at the siege of Urbanist Perugia in 1385. Fernández de Heredia (who had fought against the 
English at Poitiers) commanded a mercenary papal army ofa mere 200 cavalry and 300 infantry round Avignon in 
1357, though this was enlarged early the next year. He was captain-general for much of the period 1357-76. 
However, the most notable papal commander of the 14th century (outside of the Malatesta family, already rising to 
fame) was Cardinal Gil Alvarez de Albornoz, whose task ¡t was to maintain some semblance of order in the Papal 
States during the Avignonese cxile. He ficlded a considerable mercenary army (at considerable expense), 
comprising 30 banners (600 horse in this instance) in 1354, 50 banners (over 1,000 horsc) in 1355, and as many as 
2,000 German horse in 100 banners during 1356-57. 


By the 15th century papal armies followed the same pattern of condottieri and provisionati as was universal 
throughout the city-states to the north. Similarly, lanze spezzate were being employed by the 1430s and 
handgunners were appearing in her field armies by the 1450s (though in small numbers only — a mere 77, under a 
German captain, at the siege of Rimini in 1469). Infantry were provided by condottieri companies under constables 
and by provisionati under caporali appointed by the Camera Apostolica. One of the senior constables was 
contracted to provide the papal guard of some 300 infaniry, these sometimes accompanying the papal army in the 
field, The army was commanded by the Gonfalonier of tie Church, usually one ofthe reigning pope's 'nephews” 
(often sons) and therefore frequently lacking in military experience; he was nevertheless usually contracted to 
supply a considerable number of men, Girolamo Riario (Sixtus IV's nephew) having a condotta for 3,000 men in 
1483. 


One of the largest papal forces recorded during this era was that of 3-4,000 cavalry and 1,000 infantry available to 
Innocent VII in 1406, compriscd principally of Roman nobility and thcir retinues. This tallies with Sanuto's 
estimate of papal cavalry strength in 1439 as 3-4,000 men. However, Mallcut believes that in the 1450s and 14605 
armies of 8-10,000 men would not have been unusual. 


The Kingdom of Naples 


The Regno, as it was commonly called, was a principal stamping ground for the condotticri. Most of their leading 
captains served there at one time or another, fighting for either the Angevin or Aragonese faction (or sometimes 
both) in their ongoing struggle for the throne. Alfonso V the Magnanimous (1442-58) was the ultimate victor, and 
with his successor Ferdinand 1(1458-94) was responsible for building up the Neapolitan army so that by the 14905 
it was reckoned to be the strongest in Italy. 


Traditionally the kingdom's army had been feudal and unreliable, but under Alfonso this began to be replaced. In 
1443 he was granted a hearth-tax to maintain a standing force of 1,000 men-at-arms, but the nucleus ofhis army was 
the troops ofthe royal dervesne, estimated at 3,000 men-at-arms in 1444; these had to be paid by the king. In 1467 
as many as 20 squadrons of demesnial cavalry were sent to the assistance of Florence. In addition there were the 
royal guards (5 or 6 companies of 20 or 30 infantry and archers commanded by mostly Spanish captains) and the 
gentlemen of the royal household and their men. The balance ofthe army was supplicd principally by condottieri, 
their condotte normally being for 3 months duration and specifying their troop requirements chiefly in multiples 
of 100 lances (or horsemen after the mid-century) or foot-soidiers. As an indication of their potential, Niccolo 
Piccinino commanded 4,000 horse and 1,000 foot in 1442, while Borso d'Este lists some 3,555 condottieri lances as 
beingin the king's payin 1444, However, itwould seem that in Neapolitan field-armies there were normally atmost 
only 5-6,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry even including demesnial troops. Even Sanuto, who reckoned Neapolitan 
cavalry strength at 17,800 in his 1439 survey, had to concede that the figure was only that high because it included 
the theoretical commitment of the kingdom's feudal nobility. However, King Ladislas is supposed to have had as 
many as 16,000 cavalry, including a large number of leading condotrieri, under arms at the time of his death (1416). 


The captains of the army were mainly Italians, with a smartering of Spaniards. When Spanish troops appear in 
quantity in Neapolican armics they are chicfly crossbowmen specially recruited in Aragon (for example, 500 in 
1440, and 1,000 and 1,600 requested in 1448 and 1454 respectively but scemingly never sent). Most Neapolitan 
artillery seems to have similarly come from Aragon 


Artillery 
Condottieri armies, being in the employ of city-states, were usually well supplied with artillery, which was 
normally only used in siege-work. Nevertheless, the Veronese army at the Baule of Castagnaro in 1387 was 
accompanicd by 24 bombards and 3 ribaudequins (though they never got into action). By the 15th century some 
condottieri also had their own modest artillery trains — for example, one condottiere in Milanese employ in the 
mid«century had, besides his 400 lances, 2 bombards and 2 smaller pieces. 
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Unlike the rest of Western Europe, where horses were used, the principal draught-animal in Italy was the ox. A 
Milanese artillesy train of 16 guns in 1472 required 522 pairs of oxen to haul ¡ts 227 wagons (which also carried 
handguas, powder, shotand spare lances), while another army, this tire datingto 1477, had 2 guns capable of firing 
200 and 300 Ib shot drawa by 5 and 8 pairs ofoxen respectively. Papal armies actually used buffaloes to draw their 
guns. 


SWITZERLAND 


The origins of Switzerland lay in the signingin 1291 ofthe Treaty of Rúli, which established the “Eternal Alliance” 
against Austrian aggression between the three Forest Cantons (Waldsrárie) of Schwyz, Uri and Unterwalden. 
Lucerne joined thern in 1319, Zurich in 1351, Glarus and Zug in 1352, and Berne (allied with the Forest Cantons 
since 1339) in 1353, these collectively comprising the Eight Cantons. Archduke Sigismund of Austria formally 
renounced his claims to sovercignty in Switzerland only a century and a quarter later, in 1474, on which further 
Swiss expansion took place, the first since 1353. By the time of the Burgundian Wars the Swiss could also call upon 
many allied contingents such as those of Appenzell, Basle, Fribourg, Solothurn, Strasbourg and Lorraine, and 
between 1481 and 1515 an additional 5 cantons joined the Swiss Confederation. 


All men of 16-60 years were obliged to perform military service when called upon, otherwise having to supply a 
suitably equipped substitute. By the mid-15th century a system of selective conscription had been introduced that 
was comparable to the English commission of array, recognising 3 distinct categories of soldier, these being the 
Auszug, young and largely unmarried men aged under 30; the Landwehr, older men still able to perform military 
service; and the Landsturm, or arriere-ban, used in times of emergency. Each man had to supply himself with his 
own arras and equipment and enough food for 4-6 days, often provided by his neighbours. 


The contingent ofeach individual canton was called a*Banner' and was commanded by an officer called the Oberster 
Foldhauprmann, who was backed up by astaff comprising a scribe, surgeon, armourer, cook, executioner, Weibel(or 
provost marshal) and Venner (standard-bearer). The last had his own bodyguard in batile, called the Bannerwache 
and commanded by a Bannerhauprmany. The basic sub-unit within the Banner was the Fáhnlein (small flag") of 
50-150 men, later 200, each Fáhnlein usually being provided by an individual guild or community (hence the 
variations in unit strength); those made up entirely of crossbowmen or, later, handgunners were called 
Schutzenfálmlein. All such units were further subdivided into Rotten, usually of 10 men. 


Some idea of individual cantonal strengths can be drawn from the following list of contingents at the Battle of 
Grandson, compiled by Richard Vaughan in his book Charles the Bold: 


The Eight Cantons Dependencies and Lower Union 
allies 

Zurich 1,701 Fribourg 828 Basle 1,200 
Berne 7,343 Biel 213 Strasbourg 259 
Lucerne 1,861 Solothurn 928 Colmar 35 
Uri 458 St. Gall — towa 131 Sélestar 26 
Schwyz 1,181 — abbey 151 Rottweil 100 
Obwald and Nidwald 455 Baden and Freiamt 286 ?Sundgau, Breisgau and 
Glarus and Thurgau 780 Schaffhausen 106 Black Forest 1,500 
Zug 434 ?Appenzell 200 

14,213 2,843 3,120 


Oficers ofeach contingent were usually elected by the local council of elders, army commanders sometimes being 
similarly elected; for example, Rudolf von Erlach, commander at the Battle of Laupen, had been clected by the 
Confederate council. More usually, however, the overall command of a Confederate army was in the hands ofa 
democratic council of war wherein no one commander was supreme. The resultant lack of unified command could 
obviously be asevere hendicap; to cite but one example, on the morning ofthc Battle ofGrendson in 1476 the Swiss 
had originally set out to recapture the Burgundian fortress of Vaumarcus, but it is on record that some of the 
contingents involved in the action were totally unaware that this was their objective. At Morat the supreme 
commander appears to have actually been an Austrian knight, Wilhelm Herter, who had been chosen by the Swiss 
captains because they were not prepared to entrust the leadership to one another! 


The fierce reputation of the Swiss soon earnt them offers of foreign employment, the first being from Florence in 
1424 for 10,000 men for 3 months in exchange for 8,000 Rhenish guilders. The King of France, however, was their 
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greatest actual employer by the end of the 15th century, 6,000 being constantly in Louis X's employ right up until 
his death. The following líst gives details of the mercenary contingents that it was agreed to send to Louis in 1479: 


Berne 1,000 Glarus 300 
Zurich 1,000 Appenzell 300 
Lucerne 800 Uri 200 
Schwyz 500 Unterwalden 200 
Fribourg 500 Zug 200 
Solothurn 500 Various towns and allies 790 

6,290 

Artillery 


Cannons were probably in use in Switzerland by the mid-14th century, and were being manufactured in Basle by 
1371. They were not of major importance in Swiss warfare, however, the mountainous nature of the local terrain 
being against them. Nevertheless, the cantons did have some light field pieces which they used to good effect ar 
Grandson. After the Burgundian Wars, of course, the Swiss had an embarrassing wealth of guns, contemporary 
records indicating that they captured in total many hundreds of pieces from Charles the Bold (see page 44). 


BURGUNDY 


Following the precedent set by Charles VII in his ordinance of 1445, the Burgundian army was reformed along 
similar lines under its last Valois duke, the warlike but militarily inept Charles the Bold (1467-77). He seems to have 
first decided to raise such a permanent army in late 1469, apparently of 1,200 5-man lances organised, according to 
an Italian prince, on the model of the French compaignies de l'ordonnance and to a lesser extent the mercenary 
companies of Venice, but neither these nor the proposed 1,000 lances “of the ordinance” to have becn mustercd at 
the end of 1470 were apparently ever actually raised. An ordinance of July 1471, however, was followed through, 
and resulted in the following reorganisation, 


Seemingly 1,250 lances were to be raised by this ordinance, though this was fairly certainly an error for 1,200, 
which was the basic strength of Charles' 12 ordinance companies even during his last Swiss campaigns of 1476-77, 
though by that date most Burgundian troops were actually described as “of the ordinance” (the increase of the 
companies from 12 to 20 during the 1474-75 siege of Neus therefore being not only exceptional but also 
shortlived). Whereas previously the lance had comprised just the man-at-arms, a coustillier and a valet or mounted 
page, it was now of 6 men comprising 3 mounted archers in addition to the man-atrarms (together with his 
coustillier and page). The man-at-arms himself was thusto have 3 horses for his own small retinue, including at least 
one war-horse “sufficient to charge and break lances” which he obviously rode himself, the coustillier and page 
taking the lesser mounts. In addition to these 6 mounted men there were also 3 supernumeraries on foot per lance, 
comprised of a crossbowman, a culverineer (handgunner) and a pikeman. Overall organisation was in 12 
companies, each of 100 lances commanded by a conducieur sub-divided into units of 10 men-at-arms each 
commanded by a dizenier. Each of these tens was further subdivided into two chambres, one of 6 men-at-arms led by 
the dizenier and the other o 4led by a chief de chambre, the dizenier'slieutenant. The mounted archer and infantry 
element ofeach 100-lance company appear to have been commanded overall by a capitaine with a porte-enseigne and 
a guidon, the various different troop types fighting in separate units with cach cencenie (a company of 100 under a 
centenier) divided into 3 trentenies commanded by trenteniers. In battle the infantry were grouped in larger divisions 
of 500 or even 1,000 men. 


An ordinance of 1472, issued at the end of the year's campaign against France, lists the following troops which, as 
can be seen from the figures at right, tallies closely with the theoretical strength of the new ordinance companies 
while at the same time underlining their deficiences in certain areas: 


Actual Theoretical 


Men-atarms 1,200 1,200 
Mountedarchers 3,000) 
Crossbowmen 600$ 3,600 


Pikemen 2,000 1,200)  thatfirepoweris well understrengih, the difference being 
Culverineers 600 1,200)  compensated for by additional pikemen. However, details of 
individual companies indicate that in reality this may not have been 
the case, and that the culverin and archer elements were merely 
fielded in substantially understrengrh form alongside full-strength 
8,400 8,400 pikeunits. 


Infantry archers 1,000 1,200 ) Although the “actual” total of infantry is correct (3,600), it is clear 
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Obviously these figures aresomewhat incompiete since they do not listthe mounted pages or coustilliers, who were 
hired and privately psid for by the men-at-actns themselves. 


Some revision of this organisation took place the next year, the men-at-arms of each company being divided into 4 
squadrons (escadres or esconades) of 25 lances, cach comprising 5 chambres of 5 lances, one commanded by the chief 
d'escadre and the other four by chiefs de chambre. Three ofeach companys chief d'escadre were appointed by the 
conducteur, the fourth being appointed by the duke, as was the conducteur himself. 


Asin France, the men who made up these companies were effectively permanently employed mercenaries. They 
included many native Burgundians, both French and German (the former particularly in the heavy cavalry 
element) but otherwise hailed from a variety of sources. Commynes tells us categorically that Charles “preferred 
foreigners to his own subjects”, and Italians and Englishmen were particularly prominent. The former, mainly 
Savoyards* plus North Italians and Neapolitans, were employed in quantity after 1472, in which year contracts for 
3 years? service were drawn up with Troylo da Rossano for 150 lances, 100 mounted crossbowmen and 200 
infantry; and with Niccolo di Monteforte, Count of Csmpobasso, for 400 4-man lances, 400 mounted crossbowmen 
and 300 infantry. Even the great condottiere Bartolomeo Collconi, Captain-General of Venice, signed a 3-year 
contract toserve with 1,000 men-at-arms and 1,500 infantry, but the Venetian senate would no! permit him to fulfil 
it. Commynes reports that at the siege of Neus in 1474 Charles” army contained 'some thousand Italian menvat- 
arms, both good and bad” under the command of the Count of Campobasso, 'a man of the most perfidious and 
dangerous character who was to desert the duke with 820 men just before the Battle of Nancy in 1477. By 1476, in 
fact, the Burgundian army could, to quote Richard Vaughan, “appropriatcly be described as predominantly Italian”, 
and with considerable justification. Its senior officers by this time included Rossano, Campobasso, Jacques de 
Savoie, Count of Romont, end Giacomo Galeotto, of whom Rossano alone commanded as many as 1,000 men at 
Morat. 


The involvement of English troops in Burgundian affairs dates back to the eariy-1 5th century struggle benween the 
houses of Armagnac and Burgundy for control ofthe government of France, As early as 141 1'an English contingent 
0800 men-at-arms and 2,000 archers assisted John (he Fearless in his blockade of Paris, and although England also 
briefly aided the Armagnacs, thus playing one faction off against the other, the Armagnac murder of Duke John in 
1419 resulted in a formal Anglo-Burgundian alliance which persisted until 1435 and was effectively renewed in 
1467-68 by the marriage of King Edwards IV”s sister Margaret of York to Duke Charles. The English troops in 
Charles” army were not surprisingly mainly mounted archers, Commynes stating that the English were looked 
upon as “the world's bes? with (he bow. Some were present in the campaigns against Liége in 1467 and 1468, 500 
being recorded at the siege of Saint-Trond. King Edward sent 2-3,000 archers to Charles in 1472, morcin 1473, and 
yetanother 1,000, led by 13 men-at-arms, in 1474, in which year Commnes records “more than 3,000 fine English 
soldiers at the siege of Neuss, where one ordinance company was commanded by Sir John Middleton. 2,000 more 
archers are said 10 have joined Charles in 1475 after Edward's abortive French expedition ofthat year, and English 
archers fought at Grandson, Morat and Nancy — Commyaes says there were 'a good mumber' at Morat, and there 
were at least 10 understrength mounted companies ar Nancy. 


Astestimony of the high regard Charles had for his English troops, who ke looked upon "as his friends and subjects”, 
not only were they paid 25 per cent more than other archers but they were also well represented in the ducal 
household, which by the end of his reign could alone muster some 2,000 men. In May 1476 it comprised 8 
squadrons (4 “of the guard” and 4 "of the court”) eack of some 50-55 men-at-arms; 4 100-strong companies of 
mounted English archers of the guard (officially 404 men including their centeniers, but understrength at 392), 4 
more such companies of mourted English archers attached to the guard (388 men); 4 'ordinary household infantry” 
companies of 100 men each (404 men) 4 more such companies, this time described as “extraordinary household 
infantry” (well anderstrength at 332 men); and a group of some 40 or more further men-at-arms comprised of the 
duke”s chamberlains and gentlemen of the chamber, providing the guard for the ducal banner. The “attached” 
mounted archers and “extraordinary” infantry companies were technically non-guard units whose numbers 
probably varied according to circumstances. 


In addition to all these regular troops Charles could also call upon (rather than rely upon) the feudal troops of the 
“army of Burgundy”, raised in the so-called “two Burgundies”, the duchy of Burgundy in France and the county of 
Burgundy within the Holy Roman Empire. They included both vassals and non-vassals 'accustomed to bearing 


*Savoy, ss George Gush puts itin Renaissance Armies, was “at Ñirst:an ally and later almost a satellicc of Burgundy”, and Commynes 
states that by 1476 the duke “disposed of the house of Savoy as ¡fir were his own'. Elsewhere Commynes confirms the close 
connections between the two, stating that “the Savoyarás and the Bargundians have always loved cach other a great deal”. 
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arms”, some of whom actually served in the ordinance companies either as volunteers or draftees. Probably some 
4,000 men-at-arms were nominally available from this source, but many excused themselves from service by 
scutage payments while those who did attend were seemingly of poor quality; of those present at the Battle of 
Montl'héry in 1465 Commynes could only say:  donot believe that there were 50 amongst the 1,200 men-«t-arms 
or thercabouts who were there who knew how to couch a lance in the arrét. There were no more than 400 wearing 
breastplates and there were hardly any armed valers, because of the long peace and because the house (of Burgundy) 
keptno mercenaries so that the tax burden of the people might be lightened”. (This was in Duke Philip the Good's 
rcign.) In addition the feudal levy took time to assemble (over 2 months in 1467, the southern contingents failingto 
arrive even within that length oftime) and, beside being dilatory, as time went by they became more unenthusiastic 
and argumentative about their terms of service, which from 1470 on included half-pay monthly, even in peacetime, 
in orderto hold them ona sortof “standby” status. Their overall inadequacy by Charles the Bold's time is witnessed 
by his chancellor, who in 1473 calculated tar in addition to the feudal array the duke required in order to fight the 
French 1,200 lances of the ordinance, 1,000 other lances, and a further 800-1,000 lances to garrison the frontier. 


The predominantly pike-armed town militias of the Low Countries, also within Charles' realm, were even more 
dilatory and less enthusiastic than the feudal contingents, and although they fielded 4-5,000 pikemen for Charles 
before Amiens in 1471, thercafter they largely substituted scutage for military service, though some Lowland towns 
and districts continued to provide foot-soldiers right up to 1476. Indced some 8,000 Lowland infantry allegedly 
served in the Burgundian army during the reconquest of Lorraine late that year, including 2,000 from Flanders, 
2,000 from Brabant, 1,300 from Artois and 1,000 from Hainault, all wearing the blue and white ducal colours. 
Those raisedin 1471 were organised in companies of presumably 100 men cach led by one or two men-at-arms from 
the nearest castellany, with each 10 men under a dizenier. However, in terms of discipline they left much to be 
desired; to quote Monstrelet, “They were so proud, on account of their vast numbers, that they paid no attention to 
noblemen, whatever their rank. 


Despite the manpower theoretically available from these sources, therefore, Burgundian armies of Charles the 
Bold's reign remained relatively small. He led perhaps 15,000 men in the 1467 campaign against Liége, and 12,000 
at the siege of Neuss in 1474. Even in his disastrous battles against the Swiss he was outnumbered, having only 
15,000 at Grandson, 12-15,000 at Morat and at the very most 8,000 at Nancy; Commynes actually says ofthe Battle 
of Nancy that well-informed persons told him Charles' army “numbered not more than 4,000 men, of whom not 
morethan 1,200 werefit1o fight”, and that it was against the advice of his captains that he “decided to fight with this 
small force of demoralised soldiers”. 


The following gives a fairly accurate breakdown of the composition of the army in May 1476, a month before 
Mora, as drawn from information in the accounts of Charles” Treasurer of War: 


Men-at-arms Mounted  Infantry 
archers 

Mounted troops of The men-at-arms are obviously at full strength, as 

the 12 ordinance are the archers, the total for the latter representing 

companies 1,241 2,685 — — only 27 companies, averaging 99-100 men per 
company including officers. 

Mounted English These included 392 archers of the guard, plus 4 

archers = 1,377 — companies (388) seconded to guard duty. The latter 
and the remaining mounted archers total 985 men, 
representing the remaining 9 archer units of the 12 
ordinance companies at 109-110 men per company. 

Iofantry = - 3,709 These actually represent 4 understrength divisions 
of 1,000 men. 

Household infantry —_— - 736_ 8 understrength guard companies. 

1,241 4,062 4,445 


Other troops present but omitted from these figures include the men-at-arms' coustilliers and pages (presumably 
some 2,480 men) and the men-at-arms of the ducal household (as we have seen, some 500 men), plus Burgundian 
feudal troops and Savoyards (probably about 2-3,000 men). The totals for the ordinance and household elements 
actually tally closely with two contemporary sources which record 1,600 men-at-arms and 8,000 infantry and 
mounted archers being present at Morat, and with the account of the Italian ambassador Gian Pistro Panigarola, 
who says 1,000 of Charles” 1,800 lances at the battle were saved. By the end of the year, however, the ordinance 
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companies” numbers had become cruelly depleted, as witnessed by details of a review held just a month before the 
Batdleof Nancy in which, though the number of men-at-arms remained almost up to strength at 1,136, the mounted 
archer and infantry elements had shrunk to 1,788 and 2,463 men respectively, most companies comprising no more 
than 50-60 men instead of the ofiicial 100. 


Artillery 


Despite Commynes' assurances that it was the archers who were considered “the pride and joy of the army”, itseems 
likely that Charles was in truth more proud of his artillery (though paradoxically enough it did him little worthwhile 
service during his ten years of siege and war). The guns he ficlded were amongs: the most modern to be found 
anywhere, many having trunnions or elevating devices as well ¿s wheeled carriages which made them ideally suited 
to field use. Poor gunnery, however, rendered them virtually ineffective in battle, and though Charles himself 
claimed that his guns killed 1,200-1,400 Frenchmen at Montl'héry in 1465 its significant that the Swiss were able 
10 capture Charies' powerful artillery train ezch time they came up against it, at Grandson (allegedly 420 guns), at 
Morat (200 guns) and at Nancy (103 guns). Judging from the quantities, however, these must have been largely 
small-calibre pieces, which would seem to be borne out by the “very numerous and powerful” artillery used at the 
siege of Neus, which comprised 17 great bombards, 10 courreaux (seemingly crappaudes) on wheeled carriages, 
and 202 serpentines of assorted sizes and calibres, the whole being served by 200 cannoniers. Similarly, Charles" 
artillery train against Lorraine in 1475 was made up of 12 bombards (6 large, 6 small), 6 mortars, 10 courteaux, one 
great serpentine, and 16 large and 48 small serpentines. 


Sach artillery trains were mustered from a variety ofsources. Most were drawn from ducal arsenals ar Dijon, Lille 
and elsewhere, supplemented by captured pieces and others borrowed or commandeered from towns or belonging 
to individual noblemen. As carly as 1419 there were 23 ducal castles with their own artillery. Overall command was 
in the hands ofa Master of Artillery forall the Burgundian lands, an office created under John the Fearless in 1415, 


TACTICS 


There can be no doubt of the fact that England's successes in the Hundred Years” War were attributable almost 
solely to the combination of longbowmen and dismounted men-at-arms that she fielded on almost every occasion, 
a combination which had evolved from experience gained in the field in actions against the Scots during the early 
decades ofthe 14th century. Bannockburn and similar encounters had taught them the uselessness of covalry when 
confronted by determined, close-order, spear-armed infantry, and soon they began to emulate the Scottish practice 
of dismounting their men-at-arms. The same birter experiences also taught them to appreciate and fully utilise the 
devastating power of the longbow, which led in turn to the evolution ofthe characteristic English battle formation, 
of dismounted men-at-arms between forward-angled bodies ofarchers, that was employed for the entire duration of 
the war. 


Geofírey le Baker's chronicle, written 1357-60, includes the observation that the English had been “mostly 
accustomed to fighting on foot, imitating the Scots, ever since Stirling” (by which he means Bannockburn), and 
despite a contradictory statement elsewhere in his work that Halidon Hill was “the first barrle where the English 
men-at-arms fought on foot, in conscious imitation of the Scots”, itis clear that the English had begun to dismount 
by the 1320s at the latest; the Lanercost chronicler says that the practice began in 1322, at Boroughbridge, while 
Froissart records of Edward IIP's 1327 expedition that, encountering the Scots, the English were “ordered to 
dismount and take of their spurs, and drew up in 3 battles”, That, once dismounted, they drew up in close array, 
tighter than that of the French, is evident from remarks in contemporary sources, such as Frolssart, who says of the 
English formation at the minor engagement of Nogent-sur-Seine (1359) tinas “they kept so closely together that they 
could not be broken”; similarly, at the Combat of the Thirty the Anglo-Bretons fought shoulder to shoulder so 
tightly that the French were unable to separate them. As for the depth of their formation, at Agincourt they drew up 
4-decp, but presumably where more men were available deeper formations might be utiliscd. The French in turn 
began dismounting their men-at-arms in the 13405, St Pol de Léon seemingly being the first battle in which they did 
so. Baker reports that at Poitiers, where they may have done better to have remained on horseback, the French 
dismounted, ironically enough, on the advice of a Scottish knight in their service. Despite the many recognised 
tactical advantages of the charging horseman (in particular his ability to “induce fear, panic and flighe among 
dismounted troops), cavalry were thereafter little used in battle in France or England, though they finally under- 
went something of a revival in the 15th century, largely brought about, it has been argued, by the adoption of the 
arrét de cuirasse(see figure 10) this gave the lance greater rigidity on impact, thercby imparting greater penetration, 
which was necessary to counter the heavier armour being worn for protection against arrow-fre. Regardless, 
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however, of whether or not they remained in the saddle once they reached the battlefield, heavy cavalry remained 
the nueleus of most European armies throughout this period. 


As already stated, English men-at-arms drew up with bodies of archers positioned on their flanks. This formation 
scems to have been first employed at Dupplin Muir in 1332 and proved such a success that it was repeated at 
Halidon Hill the next year, but with the significant difference that instead of there being just one such body the 
army was instead divided into 3 divisions (the traditional 3 “battles” of all medizeval armies), each with its own 
forward-angled flanking archers so that when drawn up side by side wedges of archers were established, as can be 
seen in the diagrams below 
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Standard formation as used at Halidon Hill and Agincourt 


EN ¿EE 
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Variant as used as Crécy, with one baule held back as a reserve (diagrammatic representation) 


This was the formation used virtually unchanged thercafter for the duration of the war. lt was usually drawn up 
before or between woods or hedgerows so that it was difficult for horsemen to attack from the flank or rear, and 
occasionally small holes were dug to the front as a further defensive measure, another trick probably learnt frorn the 
Scots. Baker says that at Crécy the English “dug a large number of pits in the ground near their front line, each a foot 
deep and a foot wide, so that ifthe French cavalry approached, their horses would stumble ín the pits”. This same 
precaution was still being employed even in the war's closing stages, being utilised, for example, at Formigny in 
1450. 


The word herce which appears on the diagrams was one used by contemporary chroniclers to describe the wedge- 
shaped formation of English archers — Froissart uses it, for instance, to describe their array at Crécy. Its derivation 
is uncertain, and though its generally thought to have been named after the continental harrow another possible 
derivation is from the French herigion, meaning a bristly fence or a hedgehog, The wedge-like form of the herce of 
archers is confirmed by a French chronicle, which describes the archers at Creéy as drawn up 'in the shape of a 
shield”. Sir John Smythe, writing in 1590, gives fuller details, though he mistakenly assumes that a single wing, 
rather than two adjacent wings, constituted a herce; he describes this as "broad in front and narrow in flank, as, for 
example, ifthere were 25, 30, 35 or more archers in front, the flanks did consist but of 7 or 8 ranks at the most. And 
the reason was this: that if they had placed any more ranks than 7 or 8, the hind ranks of archers would have lost a 
great deal of ground in the volleys of their arrows at their enemies .... as also the sight of the hind ranks would have 
been hindered by so many former ranks. He adds that such 'hearses? were placed “either before the front of their 
armed fooumen, or else in wings upon the corners of their battles, or sometimes both in front and wings (i.e., as per 
the figures above). The particular advantages of this formation, of course, were that (a) attacking troops, with their 
heads down in the face ofthe arrow-storm, tended to veer away from the archers and were thus channelled towards 
the waiting men-at-arms, and (b) it enabled the archers to enfilade the enemy as he approached and engaged the said 
men-at-arms — Geoffrey le Baker specifically says that by being placed on the wings of each battle the archers “did 
not hinder the men-atarms, nor did they meet the enemy head-on, but could catch themin their crossfire.? Thisalso 
allowed a reasonable amount of Nexibility. To quote]. E. Morris: “The archers are not to be regarded as animated 
dummies; they could spread out in lines parallel to their men-at-arms, gall the enemy as he approached, or by their 
galling volleys compel him to approach, and then fall backinto their wedge-like formation as his charge was pressed 
home.' A continuous, concentrated hail ofarrows could therefore be laid down 
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The range and rate of fire of the longbow are points on which few authorities seem to entirely agree. However, it 
seems probable that its maximum range with the lightest possible type ofarrow was around 300 yards (Shakespeare, 
in*King Henry IV, par: 11”, records 280-290 yards as a notable feat) and its effective range around 200 yards, though 
in a trial carried out in 1550 an arrow was actually shot through an inch thick seasoned timber at about 250 yards. 
Modern tests indicate that a 100 1b bow could have fired a bodkin (armour-piercing) arrow some 240 yards, and a 
heavier broadhead arrow about 200, though these ranges could be increased by the use of heavier bows or lighter 
arrows. This was nevertheless well short of a crossbow”s range — 15th century sources give 210 yards as effective 
crossbow range, and 370-380 yards as maximum range — but the real advantage of the longbow was notits range but 
rather its rate offire. Robert Hardy, a noted expert on the longbow as well asa fine actor, states in his book Longbow 
that its quite possible to fire 15 “reasonably aimed arrows' in a minute, while in the mid-1 9th century Prince Louis 
¡Napoleon was ofthe opinion that an archer who, having fired 12 shots in a minute, once missed his target, “was very 
lightly esteemed* Certainly itis possible to fire 6 individually aimed arrows within a minute, and this is the rate of 
fire that most authorities have settled on, though Hardy prefers 10and Fowler, in The Age of Plantagenet and Valois, 
says 10-12. The crossbow, by comparison, could fire only one or two shots per minute because ofthe length of time 
involved in reloading. The latter figure actually tallies with the estimate of the Italian chronicler Giovanni Villani 
if we accept 6 arrows per minute as being the longbow's rate offire, for he says that longbows could fire 3 arrows for 
ach one crossbow bolt. Froissart says only that 'archers are much more rapid in shooting than crossbowmen.? At 
such high rates offire the longbowman's ammunition would not last very long, of course (he normally entered battle 
with a minimum of one or two sheaves — 24 or 48 arrows — though probably a hundred or so per archer were 
available ifwe include those carried in the baggage train, which were undoubtedly issued prior to battle); at Hardy's 
rate of 10 arrows a minute even a hundred would soon be used up. However, itis unlikely that a prolonged barrage 
was very often called for. The Monk of Malmesbury tells us that 'after the third or fourth, or at very most the sixth, 
draw of the bows men knew which side would win”, which implics that it took between 3-6 volleysto break a charge. 
Arrows could also be retrieved between charges, as they were at Poitiers where, Baker tells us, after the defeat ofthe 
first two French battles the archers “hastened to pull their arrows out of wretches who were still halfalive”. 


Such was the maclstrom into which the French resolutely hurled their attacks, at first on horscback, leter on both 
horse and foot. At Crécy their cavalry reputedly charged the English line as many as 15 or 16 times amid a storm of 
arrows “flying in the air as thick as snow, with a terrible noise, much like a tempestuous wind preceding a tempest, 
they did leave no unarmoured part of man or horse unstricken”. Indced, such concentrated fire wreaked terrible 
execution among unarmoured horses; Monstrelet records how at Agincourt the French horses were 'so severely 
handled by the archers that, smarting from pain, they galloped (back) on the van division and threw it into the 
utmost confusion, breaking the line in many places. Yet despite such experiences the French continued to retain at 
least some of their men-at-arms mounted in battle, normally as wings ahead of the vanguard, for the set purpose of 
attempting to ride down the archers, particularly on the extremities of the English formation thus exposing its 
flanks. At Agincourt, for instance, some 2,300 mounted men-at-arms were detailed for this task, though few 
survived to charge home (the 800 on the left were whitled down to 140 before they closed). Those at Poitiers, 
“ordered to attack the archers at the beginning of the battle”, fared somewhat better, being mounted on armoured 
horses which “offered the archers as a target only their forequarters, which were well protected by steel plates and 
Icather shields, so that the arrovs aimed at them cither shattered or glanced heavenwards, falling on friend and foc 
alike.* (The Earl ofOxford, observing the ineffectiveness of his fire, led his archers ourto one side and ordered them 
to aim at the horses' unprotected hindquarters which, thus wounding them, caused them to throw their riders and 
stampede ofT through theirown ranks, wreaking “nota litle slaughter among their masters.) Despite such disasters, 
however, it is clear that this tactic could sometimes be successful as, for example, at Mauron in 1352. Aslateas 1434 
Christine de Pisan, in her *Fays d'armes et de Chevalerie”, still recommends that 'a troop of men-at-arms should 
remain mounted to disorganise the enemy's formation”. 


The English, in fact, still dccmed such cavalry detachments enough of a threat during the Agincourt campaign in 
1415 to introduce an extra defensive measure, ordaining that each archer should henceforth carry with him a stake. 
This was to be 6 feet long and sharpened at both ends; in battle each man was to “fix his stake before him in front, 
and those who were behind him, other stakes intermediately, one cad being fixed in the ground towards them and 
the other sloping towards the enemy, higher than a mar's waist from the ground”. The resultant barricade proved 
its worth in the ensuing engagement, where several ofthose few cavalry who survived the arrow storm were impaled 
on the stakes (we know that at least 3 horses were brought down in this way; this was exceptional since usually a 
horse will refuse to gallop at such an obviously dangerous obstacle). Thercafter English archers were always 
equipped with such stakes on campaign, and before long the French and Burgundians were copying them. 
Commynes mentions the Burgundians using stakes at Montl'héry in 1465, for example, implying that they had 
probably done so since 1435 at the latest, and probably since 1423. The French were probably somewhat slower, 
but were certainly occasionally using stakes by 1449 at the latest. 


¡Once ¡he enemy had actually closed the archers would cease fire and instead get stuck-in with hand weapons. The 
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Sire de St Remy, who fought for the English at Agincourt, records how there the archers 'quitted their stakes, threw 
down their bows and arrows and, seizing their swords, axes and other weapons, sallied out upon them, and... killed 
and disabled the French'. Baker, describing the Battle of Poitiers, gives a good account of the closing moments ofa 
French advance: “Flying spears cascaded from polished shields, their points finding their mark like thunderbolts. 
Then the threatening mob of crossbowmen darkened the sky with a dense mist of bolts, and the archers replied with 
ahail ofarrows from the English side, who were now in a state of desperate fury. Ashwood javelins flew through the 
air to greer the enemy at a distance, and the dense troops of the French army, protecting their bodies with joined 
shields, turned their faces away from the missiles. So the archers emptied their quivers in vain, but, armed with 
swords and shields, they attacked the heavily-armed enemy”. 


The French were forced by their early defeats to enter a period of tactical experimentation. At the Battle of 
Lunalonge in 1349, for instance, they looked for and found a weakness in the English custom of dismounting, by 
despatching a body of horsemen to capture their lightly-guarded horses; however, since the rest ofthe French army 
remained mounted too their main attack was still soundly repulsed, leaving the English on foot but victorious. 
Armiestended anyway to cater for attacks on their horses by keeping them with the baggage train in battle, guarded 
by their servants and pages, far enough away to (a) keep them out of easy reach of the enemy, and (b) prevent preci- 
pitate flight. On other occasions they might be kept somewhat closer to hand so that they could be mounted for the 
pursuit —at Poitiers, for example, the English “leapt on thcir horses, which they had ready by them”. An ordinance 
issued by the English before Cravant in 1423 ordered that in battle horsemen were to dismount on pain of death, 
and that their horses were to be left half a league (about 1 miles) to the rear on pain of confiscation of any horse 
found ncarer than the prescribed distance. The Battle of Saintes in 1351 saw the evolution of the French tactic of 
retaining bodies ofmounted men-at-arms on the flanks already referred to, which was to be adhered to thereafter for 
the duration of the war, while Ardres the same year saw imaginative use of supporting infantry, who were des- 
patched to fall on the rear of the English position, which on this occasion had been badly sited. Another tactical 
measure experimented with by the French at much the same date was the adoption by their infantry oflarge shields 
called pavises (see figure 40): Froissart describes how at Nogent-sur-Seine such infantry “broke through the line of 
the archers and flung them in disorder; for their shields were so strong the arrows made no impression on them.” 
Similarly, we are told that at the Battle of Cocherel (1364) the archers “shot fiercely together, but the Frenchmen 
were so well armedand so strongly pavised that they took but little hurt . ... and so entered in among the English and 
Navarrese”, and again at Auray “thc English archers shot well, but thcir arrows hurt not, as the French were well 
armed and shielded from them". It was probably on French advice, and with a similar intention in mind, that the 
Castilians at Nájera used infantry to guard their front ranks. 


The French army's own missile arm, its largely-Genoese crossbowmen, was somewhat less than impressive com- 
pared to England's archers. We have already seen that arrow-for-arrow they could be outshot in a fire fight, and, 
despite their superior range and penetration”, it is a fact that crossbowmen invariably came out the losers in 
exchanges of fire with longbowmen. It is also true, however, that they were not given many opportunities to 
compete on equal terms — the French nearly always fielded them in the open while the English fought largely from 
prepared or at least carefully chosen positions, and in addition the crossbowmen had to endure the bigotry of their 
own men-atarms, who in their arrogant pride were inclined to squeeze them outor push them aside as they vied 
with one another for the honour of being in the forefront of battle. They did this at Courtrai, for instance, and at 
Agincourt too, but the most famous occasion was at Crécy where, Froissart tells us, the French had a large body of 
mounted men-at-arms “to supervise? the Genoese. When the latter, sufferring under the heavy fire ol Edward [IP's 
longbows, tried to withdraw, the King of France, seeing them turn back in disorder, cried out “Kill me these 
scoundrels, for they block our advance and serve no purpose! Froissart continues: “Then you might have seen the 
men-atzarms dash in among them, killing a great number”. Commynes records that at Montl'héry in 1465 the 
Burgundian men-at-arms similarly “broke through their own archers and rode over them, without letting them fire 
ashot. 


We know frora an assortment of sources that the missile-men in French armies were either, like their English 
counterparts, positioned on the wings, though with the fundamental difference that they vere on the flanks of the 
entire army rather than ofeach individual battle, or preceded the vanguard (a position described as being customary 
in 1404, which probably means that those on the flanks were also usually positioned forward of the vanguard). The 
French tended to draw up their battles in column anyway rather than in line as the English did, so in effect the 
archers and crossbowmen were drawn up on the wings of the vanguard division. Christine de Pisen records that it 
was the usual practice of 15th century French armies to draw up in 3 battles, of which the first had men-at-arms in 


*Plate armour was basically arrow-proof unless struck head-0n (i.e. at 902), arrows otherwise deflecting or shattering. Crossbow 
bolts, however, had considerably greater penetration and at greater range. 
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the centre and “all manner of shooters ....as well gunnersas crossbowmenand archers' on the flanks. A Burgundian 
ordinance of 1417 similarly advised that “all the archers and crossbowmen . . . should be mustered under 2 small 
standards in 2 wings in front of the vanguard.” 


As can be seen from such documents, armies were still customarily drawn up in 3 divisions just as they had been in 
he 13th century, though examples of armies formed up in 1-10 bares are still also to be found, Honoré Bonet, who 
wrote between 1387-94, confirms thatin his day such groupings oftroops “are called “bartles”, which each marshal 
of the host makes large or small at pleasure, and according to the number of men at his disposal.? Numerical 
superiority, as we have already seen on page 25, was nearly always with the French, and the battles of which their 
armies were comprised were, accordingly, none too small — in fact, were on occasion overlarge, as at Agincourt 
where their dismounted men-at-arms were so closely pressed one against another that none of the them could lift 
their arms to strike against their enemies except some that were in front”, and where those who fell were suffocated 
by the weightofothers who fell over them where they lay. Christine de Pisan probably had Agincourt in mind when 
she wrotein 1434 tbar “it is evident tlzat many armies have been discomfitted by their own immensity rather than by 
the strength of their enemies . ... for a great multitade is more difficult to keep in order, and often succumbs to 
'mishap by virtue ofits sheer sizes requires greater quantities of supplies; and harbours more dissent. It takes longer 
to withdraw, and .... similarly cannot advance quickly cither, because when it is arrayed in battles they press and 
step on one another so that they smother each other.' Tt would de interesting to know just how much her contem- 
poraries may have been influenced by what she wrote; certainiy, however, the French fielded no more armies in 
excess of 10,000 men from about 1430 until the latter part of the century. 


Allinaall it was therefore the English who retained the morzle ascendancy, ftom the 13405 right up until the coming 
of Joan of Arc in 1429, prior to whom, as the Comte de Dunois himself admitted, “200 English would put to flight 
800 or 1,000 Frenchmen”, The loud shouting that the English customarily set up as they went into battle (as, for 
example, at Agincourt) had even been in itselfenough to actually deter the French on occasion, as in 1428 when this 
“eread hurrah of tke English' was sufficient to discourage an attack on one of the English positions at Orleans, and 
Monstrelet tells us that at Verneuil their grand shout similarly “alarmed the French much.” 


Chevauchées 


The word chevauchée occurs throughout chronicles relating to ¿he Hundred Years” War. In modern English works 
itis usually translated — unsatisfactorily — as “a raid”, but its literal meaning was “a ride” or “a procession of riders”. 
In fact what it actually signified was a campaign of systematic destruction and mayhem that was intended to pres- 
surise the enemy into submission by means of devastation. The normal procedure was for an army to strike deep 
into enemy territory looting, pillaging and burning every town and village in its path, bypassing castles and other 
centres of resistance unless they could be easily taken by storm, and wherever possible avoiding contact with the 
enemy, the idea being to get back to base before the enemy could raise an effective field-army to intercept you. Much 
oí England's strategy was centred on such destructive campaigns, and indeed all of her major 14th century 
expeditions to France, as well as those of Clarence in 1412 and Henry V in 1415, were technically chevauchées — 
hence the determined attempts of the English to ontrun the Frenchin the Crécy, Poitiers and Agincourt campaigas. 
After 1415, however, England abandoned the chevauchée as its principal mode of warfare' in favour of systematic 
occupation. 


The Wars ofthe Roses 


Although tactics in the Wars of the Roses in many ways resembled those of the Hundred Years' War, particularly 
in the carlier years of the conflict when many ofthe leading captains were veterans ofthe wars in France, there were 
a number of distinct differences, not ieast of which was the increased use ofartillery. In the period up to 1460 this 
was often employed in conjunction with strongly entrenched field-fortifications — for example, at Ludford Bridge 
in 1459 the Earl of Salisbury du 'a great deep ditch and fortified it with guns, carts and stakes”, and at Northampton 
Henry VI'sarmy had “great ditches..... dugaroundthe field 10 theriver banks, which cnclosed the whole army”. The 
decline in the use ofsuch entrenchments thereafter appears to have resulted from both the improvedadaptability of 
guns for field use and a preference for mobility over a policy of static defence. 


Armies werestill customarily divided into 3 battles or “wards', but one development was that the vanguard was now 
frequentiy much enlargec and was often committed to battle well ahead of the main body. It usually contained the 
greater part of the army's archers, and battle almost invariably commenced with an exchange of fire berween the 
longbowmen of the opposing forces. However, since archers were available to both sides their fire was consequently 
far less decisive than it had been against the French, unless one side happened to achieve a local superiority in their 
numbers as the Lancastrians did at Edgecote and the Yorkists did at Tewkesbury. Itwas nevertheless still the com- 
bination of archery and “hand strokes” berween the opposing bodies of dismounted men-at-arms tha: decided a 
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battle, it still being customary for the English to fight on foot. Dominic Mancini, a visitor to England in 1482-83, 
observed that the English uscd their horses not to fight from, but just to transport them to the battlefield: “On 
reaching the field of baile the horses are abandoned, and they all fight together under the same condition so thatno- 
one should hold any hope of light. Commynes says that Edward IV won 9 battles 'all of which were fought on foot" 
However, itisclear from other sources that some men-at-arms were often retained mounted in battle, most often on 
a wing but sometimes with the main body, and were employed either against the enemy's own cavalry wing (as at 
Towton, where Edward 1V's were chased from the field by the Lancastrian cavalry early in the battle), or againstthe 
enemy's flank once his dismounted troops were fully committed, as by Warwick at Barnet and by Richard III at 
Bosworth. Some, for instance those at Barnet, were light cavalry such as are described under figure 127. 


SPAIN 


Prior to the arrival of the English and French in the mid-14th century, Spanish warfare depended for success on 
fast-moving raids and the systematic use of siege warfare, and though pitched bates were not exactly unknown 
they were certainly extremely uncommon. The Spanish therefore lacked the training and experience to meet 
du Guesclin's and the Black Prince's companies of veterans on anything like equal terms, and the latter 
consequently had a low opinion of them. Froissart says of the Spanish: 'Itis true that they cuta handsome figure on 
horseback, spur o/Tto advantage, and fight well at the first onset; but as soon as they have thrown 2 or 3 darts, and 
given a stroke with thcirlances, without disconcerting the enemy, they take alarm, turn their horses” heads and save 
themselves by flight as well as they can. This game they played at Aljubarrota.” 


The reference to their throwing of darts is significant, because this was characteristic of the skirmishing style of 
warfare that the Spaniards had been involved in with their Moslem neighbours for centuries. It had even led to the 
evolution of special troopype — the jinete — whose light armour, low saddle, short stirrups and nimble horse put 
him on an equal footing with the light, javelin-armed horsemen of Granada, The role of the jinete in battle was 
identical to that of his Moslem counterpart — to charge towards the enemy, discharge his javelins, and whcel away 
again before he could repiy. In addition jinetes patrolled the flanks and rear of the army and cut down fugitives. At 
Trancoso and Aljubarrota in 1385 and at Salamanca in 1387 the Castilians employed their jinetes to outflank the 
Portuguese and fall on their rear. At Nájera to0 they were positioned on the flanks of the Franco-Castilian army, 
probably with a similar plan in mind, but on this occasion they proved utterly ineffective in the face of the Black 
Prince's longbowmen. Their one success against the English was at Arínez in 1367, where a large body of jinetes 
under Don Tello surprised Sir William Felton's company of some 100 or 400 men-at-arms and archers on a hillside. 
Chandos Herald tells us how Felton himself charged them on horseback, 'and the Castilians followed him on all 
sides, throwing lances and javelins at him. They killed his horse under him, but Sir William defended himself 
fiescely on foot, though itwas oflittle use for he was killed in the end.* Don Tello then turned on the rest of Felton's 
company: “the Spaniards launched many attacks on them, pressing them hard and hurling javelins and lances and 
spears. Ánd that brave band ofmen. . . charged down more than a hundred times with drawn swords and made them 
retreat, nor could the Castilians harm them by throwing lances and darts.? In the end it took the French marshal 
d'Audrehenx's men to finish the action, these dismounting and artacking on foot once they arrived on the scene. The 
moral here ¡s that although the jinetes had succeeded in pinning the English company down, it nevertheless took 
dismounted men-at-arms to successfully conclude the engagement, and prior to the coming of the French and 
English, Spanish men-at=arms were not prepared to dismount in battle, Even afterwards they dismounted only 
reluctantly, though its noteworthy that the elite Order of the Sash accompanied du Guesclin's vanguard on foot at 
Nájera. Thatthe Spanish nevertheless recogniscd the tactical potential of dismounted men-at-arms is clear from the 
fact that Pere 1V, King of Aragon, categorically forbade his troops ever to attack Castile's French mercenaries once 
they had dismounted, recommending (rather negatively) that they should keep their distance and wait until the 
French had remounted before atempting to attack them. 


In the ficld Spanish troops, like those elsewhere in Europe, drew up in 3 battles (barallas), which were divided into 
so many quadrillas or squadrons, each commanded by a knight called a quadrillero. The best troops were stationed 
in the centre and at the extremities of the line, and the infantry (crossbowmen, javelinmen and slingers) were drawn 
up in front. Compared to the English or French they delivered disordered charges, both on horseback and on the 
rare occasions that they dismounted. The Granadines made he most of this weakness when they actually took the 
Castilians on in the field in open combat, resorting to sudden feigned or real charges by bands of yelling horsemen 
whose intent was to disorder, panic or draw the enemy in disorganised pursuit, at which the Moslems would wheel 
and hurl their javelins at them at close range. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
The battle formations and tactics of Lowland fcudal troops, such as those fielded in alliance with Edward III in 
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1339, were identical to those of their French neighbours, though at Buironfosse they dismounted with the rest of 
Edward's army “and did putall their horses and baggage into alittle wood behind themand fortified it”. Here we are 
therefore concerned instead with the tactics of the communal infantry. 


The basic Lowland battle formation was the phalanx, which wherever possible would secure its flaaks on natural 
obstacles (for example ditches at Courtrai, a hedge and a brook at Mons-en-Pévele). Tactics tended to be defensive 
in nature: field fortifications might be thrown up as at Rooscbeke (where they dug a “great large dike” to their front), 
or the phalanx might be drawn up behind a naturally defensible position (such as the ditches at Courtrai). Either 
way Lowland troops tended to have considerable faith in the solidity of their array, to the point of rarely holding 
back any kind of reserve, This in turn meant that they needed to be particularly sure not only of their flanks, as we 
have already seen, but also that their backs were well-protected, since one of the surest ways of defeating their 
phalanx was to artack it in flank and rear vith cavalry. Ar Mons-en-Pévele and Othée they used their baggage- 
'wagons to protect their rear, while their initial position at Roosebeke had a belt of trees and broom behind it. If 
"worse came to worst, or ifthe phalanx found itself attacked in the rear in battle, they would draw up 'in the manner 
ofa crown”, ¡.e. in a defensive circle bristling with pikes, as they did at Cassel. 


Most of thcir defeats actually seem to have resulted from ill-advisedly taking the offensive, as at Mons-en Pévele, 
Cassel, Roosebeke, Rupelmonde and Gavere. Froissart's account of Rooscbeke provides us with some interesting 
details on Lowland tactics. He describes how “they came on at a good pace all close together, their pikes all held 
streight up on high, and there were so many ofthem they had the appearance of a wood.' Once engaged they “set on 
proudly, thrusting with their pikes and shoulders like wild boars, and they held themselves so close together that 
they could not be broken into' indeed, prior to the battle Philip van Artevelde had advised his captains to “beware 
that we do not open up our ranks; let each man bear his pike straight before him, and interlace your arms so that 
none may enter in among you; and let us go at a good pace, and turn neither to left nor right, and shoot our guns all 
atonce and shoot with our crossbows, and thus shall we dismay our enemies. The reference to guns should be noted 
in particular, because the communal armies of the Low Countries made considerable use ofborh light field pieces 
and handguns, though not always with success — Monstrelet's description of the Battle of Rupelmonde in 1452 is 
particularly significant, since he notes that although the men of Ghent “made good use ofthcir culverines ... they 
could not withstand the arrows of the Picards, and, turning about, fled.” 


The phalanx was usually supported by crossbowmen and archers, who were positioned on the flanks and/or 
skirmished ahead ofthe phalanx, withdrawing back to the main body in the face ofan enemy charge. Even with the 
support of crossbowmen and archers, however, pikemen were ineffective against larger numbers of archers or 
artillery, as the Burgundians proved in their wars against Ghent in 1452-53, However, against unsupported cavalry 
foolish enough to charge them, their massed pikes could obviously be murderously efTective. 


SCOTLAND 


Scortish troops customarily drew up on foot in a number of close-order divisions usually described as schiltrons, 
which were basically shield-walls “bristling with long spears'. One chronicler says ofthe Scotsat Bannockburn that 
“with their shields closely locked in front of them they formed an impenetrable phalanx”, while we know that at 
Falkirk in 1298 the front row of spearmen knelt with the butts of their spears braced against the ground, the second 
and third rows holding their spearsstraight out over the heads of the kneeling front row, thus presenting a triple row 
of spear points to the enemy. This array, like the pike phalanx of the Low Countries, presented a particularly 
formidable challenge to unsupported cavalry, as the English discovered to their cost at Loudon Hill and Barnock- 
burn and in the opening stages of the Battle of Falkirk, but itsuffered from the same basic weaknesses and, there- 
fore, was similorly sited in a strong natural position wherever possible. The most favoured situation appears to have 
been on a hil! with a wood behind and a brook or marshy ground to the front, as at Stirling Bridge, Falkirk and 
Halidon Hill. A similar position was likewise chosen by the Scots at Bannockburn, but here their front was 
protected against horsemen by the digging of “portes”, which were 3 foot deep circular holes camouflaged with 
brushwood. Normally the army drew up in 2, 3 or 4 schiltrons, each with ¡ts flanks protected by archers, who also 
skirmished in front, and usually with a small number of mounted men-at-arms in support (most of he men-at-arms 
fighting dismounted alongside their infantry). Scotrish archers were not particularly plentiful, however, regardless 
of legislation repeatedly trying to encourage the adoption of the bow, and in battles against the English they were 
usually driven off by the superior firepower of the latter — in the exchange of fire at Neville's Cross, for instance, 
Froissart tells us that “the shot of the Scots endured but a short space”. 


Inevitably enough, English firepower was the principal cause of every Scottish defeat: at Falkirk Edward P's archers 


shot tir schiltrons to pieces while his cavalry stood by ready to charge in if the Scots dared to break ranks; at 
Dupplin Muir and Halidon Hill the Scots marched head-first into withering crossfires so murderous that, on the 
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latter occasion, barely a single man reached the English lines; and at Neville's Cross their right wing was decimated 
by archery, and eventually disintegrated to expose the army's flank. Scotland's one major victory, at Bannockburn, 
resulted primarily from Edward IT's inability to deploy his archers, and where some of them did manage to get into 
position they were promptly swept away by the Scots' supporting cavalry, 500-strong, charging into their flank. An 
attempt by one of King David's captains to repeat this success at Neville's Cross was frustrated by the king's refusal 
1o release the 100 men-at-arms needed for the job. It was Robert Bruce's victory ar Bannockbura, where the Scottish: 
schiltrons had taken the offensive against Edward's crowded horsemen, that led to the misguided beliefin Scotland 
that the key to success against the English was to move to the attack rather than stand on the defensive, the bitter 
fruits of which policy were harvested at Dupplin and Halidon. 


Oncethe military balance had been restored in England's favour after some 20 years of Scottish supremacy, warfare 
berween the two countries resumed its old recognised pattern of raids and counter-raids along the border, as fer 
north as Edinburgh and as far south as Carlisle and Newcastle. Jean le Bel has a lively eye-witness account of such 
a foray made in 1327, which is lified almost verbatim by Froissart. He says ofthe Scots: When they are bent on an 
inroad into England they are all on horseback except the ribauds, who follow on foot; that is to say, the knights and 
esquires well mounted on good, large rongins, and the commonalty of the country on little hackneys. They have no 
wagons with them on account of the mountainous nature of the country through which they pass, which is called 
Northumbria This enabled them to move at a staggering rate, covering some 20-24 miles in a single day, which 
usually kept them out of the reach ofthe English field-army (which would therefore instead launch a retaliatory raid 
in the opposite direction!). Ifthey were forced to make a stand anywhere they normally managed to selecta naturally 
defensible position of such strength that the English were reluctant to risk battle, and would more often than not 
secretly decamp overnight and be long gone by the time their disappearance was discovered. 


An oral tradition, attributed to Robert Bruce, accurately records the fundamental guidelines of such tactics: all 
battles should be fought on foot, in strong positions on hills and marshy ground and using woods for refuge in 
preference to castles; the army should lay waste the countryside before the enemy (then shall they go away in haste 
when they find nothing but waste”), and offensive action should be confined to alarums and loud excursions by 
night and ambushes by day. 


IRELAND 


Irish tactics remained virtually unchanged from those set out in Armies of Feudal Europe which, to summarise, were 
based on cattle-raiding* and woodland (or occasionally marshland) ambushes, the latter involving barricades of 
interwoven undergrowth and felled trees being erected across tracks, from behind which the Irish would harass the 
enemy with misiles and fall on his flanks. The 12th century “Song of Dermot and the Earl' provides a good 
description of such a barricade, recording how an Irish king ordercd his men to “throw up a high, wide rampart, 
steep and large, and to strengthen it with stakes at the back and with hurdles at the front.? That this tradition of. 
forest ambuscades had continued unchanged into the 14th century is confirmed by Froissart's chronicle, where the 
account of Henry Christall, an esquire captured by the Irish in the 13505, is reported at length. He relates how, 
when the enemy enters their country, the Irish “draw together in narrow places and passes and defend them, so that 
no man may enter, and when they see their chance they will get the better of their enemies, for they know the 
country andare light offoot; fora man-at-arms, however well mounted and however fast he may ride, the Irishmen 
will run as faston foot and even overtake him, and leap up on his horse behind and pull him o(P. He also tells usthat 
when they get the worst of'an encounter “they scatter and hide themselves in bushes, woods, hedges and caves, so 
that no man can find them.' Barbour, who wrote in 1375, has an Irishman at the Battle of Faughart in 1318 say of 
their tactics: “Our manner of fighting in this country is to follow and fight, and fight running battles, and not to 
stand in plain melée until one side or the other is discomfitted” 


The English authorities, because they were outnumbered and could not afford to maintain their forces in the field 
for very long at at time, tended to adopt a similar strategy of raiding and burning to that followed by the Irish, as a 
means of exerting pressure on the enemy swiftly and chcaply. Field-forces were usually small and comprised 
principally of men-at-arms and mounted archers, a combination that was particularly effective against the lightly- 
armoured Irish when they could be caught in the open. Christall describes how, in the ambush where he was 
captured, “the English archers began to shoot so kecnly that the Irish could not withstand it, . . . therefore they 
recoiled and turned back.? Nevertheless, the lrish were prepared to stand up against the English in open bare on 
occasion, and at Faughart, so one account tells us, Irish troops actually withstood the fire of Berminghany's archers 
without breaking and then, when the latter had exhausted their ammunition, charged and routed them. 


*Atthesiegeof Rouen in 1418 the English wilised theraiding expertise of their Irish troops to keep the army supplied with mear 
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The steadiest troops in Irish armies were inevirably the gallóglaich, who, later accounts tell us, were the sort of men 
who “do not lightly abandon the field, but bide the brunt to the death”. They generally drew up in close order in 
several bares. Irish cavalry, on thc othcr hand, fought in a skirmishing capacity akin to that of Spanish jinetes, 
tbrowing or thrusting their javelias overarm 


ITALY 


Although Italian warfare has been on the receiving end ofa considerable amount of bad press since the publication 
of Machiavell's “The Prince” in the early-16th century, much of his criticism was unfounded. Admittedly, 
however, there is an element oftruth in his account ofthe shortcomings of the condottiere system, for even though 
his allegations of bloodless battles are no more than propaganda, it has to be conceded that losses in 15th century 
Italian bartles were remarkably light, chiefly totalling no more than a few hundred, or at the very most 1,200-1,500, 
on bothsides. In the major engagement at Caravaggio, forinstance, only some 900 men were killed in all. However, 
itis not fair to conclude from this that the condorieri were “useless' and “cowardly before the enemy”, as Machiavelli 
did. Itwasrather more a case of the condottieri being frugal with their stock in trade — after all, if they lost their men 
they frequently lost their jobs 100, while equipment was expensive to replace. It should therefore come as no 
surprise that 15th century Tralian treatises on warfare place particular emphasis on the need for pradence and 
caution, and recommend the avoidance ofbartle other than under conditions favourable to victory. Heavy reliance 
was also placed on feints, skirmishing, ambushes and outflanking manoevvres rather than head-on combat, and as 
a result Jtalian warfare was effectively a complex pattern of marching, counter-marching and siege, where wars 
were won or lost at the cost of very few lives. 


More often than not actual battles resulted from the collision ofa relief force with a besieging army (for example ar 
both Caravaggio and Piombino in 1448, and the Battle of Rimiai in 1469), or else involved attacks launched against 
the enemy's encampment, which was usually fortificd. Extensive use was made of field-fortifications in Lombardy, 
notably for the marching camps erected each night, utilising natural obstacles supplemented where necessary with 
ditches and ramparts designed to frustrate the enemy”s cavalry (Machiavelli's statement that the condottieri “never 
bothered to fortify their camps with stockades or ditches' is therefore a blatant lie). Light cavalry were often 
employed to encircle the enemy on such occasions, falling on his flanks, rear and baggago; in the late-15th century 
Stradiots and Turkish auxiliaries in particular excelled in this role. Conventional heavy cavalry, who continued to 
beheldin higher regard than infantry in Italy (even though the battlefield role ofthe latter had been early recognised 
there), usually instead charged in a succession of squadrons, though occasionally a single mass of horsemen was 
formed. On even rarer occasions, under exceptional circumstances, they might even dismount, a tactic first intro- 
duced into Italy by the mercenary English and French companies in the 14th century and employed one final time 
by Carmagnola against the Swiss at Árbedo, 


The role ofinfantry was principally defersive, providing a screen behind which the men-at-arms could reform or 
shelter. However, a special evolution wasthe widespread adoption of the handgun by the mid-1 5th century, though 
handgunners were, admittedly, still employed in an identical role to that ofcrossbowmen, i.e. protecting the flanks 
of the army or skirmishing ahead ofit. By contrast with the longbow and crossbow, however, the handgun was ac 
first relatively ineffective: modern tests indicate that only at ranges of up to 20 yards was the 1 5tk century handgun 
accurate and able to penetrate armour, and although it could fire considerably further (at first only 50 yards, but 
later up to about 200 yards) it then became far less accurate unless the barrel was lengthencd. The handgun was 
therefore not adopted so much for its range or rate of fire (probably only about 10 or 12 rounds an hour by the 
late-1 Sth century), but rather because it was cheaper and ezsier to use than the crossbow and could, therefore, be 
made availablein larger numbers. Another development inthe role ofinfantry in the second half of the 15th century 
saw the appearance of sword-and-buckler men, though during this period they were employed solely in attacks on 
towns and other fortified positions. 


SWITZERLAND 


Although the Swiss did not fight exclusively on foot, they invariably fielded so Few horsemen that they might just 
as well have fielded none at all. By the mid-14th century the main weapon ol Swiss foot-soldiers was the halberd, but 
some nasty experiences when confronted by dismounted men-atarms armed with long lances (Leopold 1IPs at 
Sempach and Carmagnola's at Arbedo) led to the widespread adoption of the pike after 1422. In the halberd era, the 
Swiss tended to draw up in a kei! ((wedge”) formation — actually an unusually deep column rather than a wedge — 
as at Laupen and Sempach, or, in the face of cavalry, in a square as at Arbedo. After the adoption of íhe pike they 
customarily drew up in 3 such squares or columns, this battle-formation being utilised at St Jacob-en-Birs in 1444. 
The 3 squares compriscd the Vorhut (vanguard), Gezvalthut or Gewaltshanfen (centre) and Nachhur (rearguard). 
More often than not these artacked in echelon with the Vorhut leading on one lank or the other and the Gewalthut 
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and Nachhut following, often at some distance (for example at Grandson, where Charles the Bold mistook the 
Vorhut forthe entire Swiss army). However, variant formations were also utilised on the battlefield — at Nancy, for 
instance, the Vorhut and Gewalthut formed the right and left flanks respectively, with the Nachhut strung out 
between them (see the battle description on page 86). The centre was generally the largest of the three, though 
occasionally the Vorhut was, while the Nachhut was invariably the smallest. Each comprised at least as many ranks 
of men in width as in depth with pikemen forming the outermost ranks, enclosing halberdiers and cantonal flags in 
their midst. In defence the first row of pikemen Knelt, the second stooped, bracing the butts of their pikes against the 
ground, the third held their pikes out at waist-level and the fourth at shoulder-level, so that an attacking enemy was 
faced with 4 staggered rows of points; in attack all 4 rows held their pikes straight out at chest height. Faced by 
charging horsemen each Swiss square would “form a hedgehog?, ¡.e. would level their pikes on all fronts. 


The Vorhut usually included the army's crossbowmen and handgunners, cither interspersed with the pikes or 
placed ahead ofthe pikemen as a forlorn hope” toskirmish with the enemy's archers, falling back to the flanks ofthe 
Vorhut as the enemy drew closer or when they were particularly hard presscd. (At Grandson they fell back to the 
very fest of the pikemen, sheltering below their pikes in the face of the Burgundian cavalry charge.) There were 
often some more crossbowmen and handgunners in the Nachhut, and interestingly at Nancy in 1477 the Nachhut 
comprised just 800 handgunners. 


One other aspect of Swiss tactics that should not be overlooked, and which made a significant contribution to 
several of their early victories, was their skilful use ofterrain. In particular they made effective use of barricades of 
loose stones called /etainen, which were thrown up across narrow valleys and passes to obstruct the enemy's 
progress, sometimes being employed in conjunction with ambushes from the flanks preceded by avalanches of 
stones and trec-trunks, as at Morgarten and Nacfels. At Vocgelinsegg in 1403 and Stoss in 1405 the first lerzinen 
were deliberately left undefended, the Swiss only manning them after the enemy had passed, thereby trapping him. 


BURGUNDY 


Itis very hard to be specific about Burgundian tactics during the period of Charles the Bold's wars, since he seems 
10 have revelled in experimentarion. However, an attempt at combining the best features of contemporary English 
and French tactics is evident in his battle formations at Brusthem, Grandson and Nancy, where he drew up with 
archers and dismounted men-at-arms in the centre with cavalry on the wings and in reserve. At Grandson Charles 
drewup his forcesin 2 such cavalry-supported battles, in at least the firstof which pikemen andarchers were inter- 
mingled as described below, while in an ordinance issued after his defeat there the army's order of march is 
described as comprising 8 battles ofwhich 6 similarly comprised infantry (usually 500) with cavalry on their flanks. 


Other aspects of Burgundian tactics are apperent in details of training to be found in an ordinance of 1473. These 
specify that Burgundian men-at-arms were to maintain close formation at all times, entering baule either fully- 
armoured or partly-armoured depending on their tactical role ín a particular battle. The mounted archers dis- 
mounted to fight, marched briskly in action and similarly kept close formation; once they had dismounted the reins 
of their horses were attached 1o the saddle-bows of the pages" horses so that when the archers advanced their horses 
could be led close behind them. The pikemen too marched in close order, but 2head of the archers, on whose 
instructions they would knecl, “holding their pikes lowered 10 the height of a horse's hind-quarters so that the 
archers can fire over the said pikemen as ¡fover a wall. Thus, if the pikemen see that the enemy are breaking rank, 
they will be near enough to charge them in good order”. The archers were also trained to fight back to back, in a 
square, and in a circle, “always with the pikemen outside them to withstand the charge of the enemy horse, and with 
their horses with the pages enclosed in their midst.? Inaddition we know from Commynes that Burgundian archers 
used stakes for defence just as the English did (see figure 112). He is probably repeating a contemporary 
Burgundian viewpoint when he says that archers were “the most necessary thing in the world for an army” and 
should be numbered in thousands, 'for in small numbers they are worthiless', 


Charles also seems to have made more use ofñeld artillery than most ofhis contemporaries, chough this was due at 
least in part 10 the fact that he had a knack for letting himself be attacked whilst prosecuting sieges. However, at 
Nancy he certainly had 30 guns positioned in front of his infantry square which would have surely smashed the 
Swiss pike phalanxes ¡f they had been stupid enough to attack head-on, which they were not. 


ARTILLERY IN BATTLE 


The invention of gunpowder and subsequent introduction of the gun in the first half of the 14th century added a 
brand new dimension to warfare.. 
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Early field artillery was customarily positioned either directly in front ofan army oron its flanks. Examples ofthese 
forms of deployment are to be found respectively at Ludford Bridge in 1459, where the Yorkists had “their carts 
with guns set before their battles”, and at Agincourt in 1415 where, so Thomas Elmham records, the French had 
“certain saxivora or guns, which might disperse the English when about to fight, placed along thc flanks of the 
army”. Christine de Pisan says that the artillerymen “drew up with the crossbowmen and archers”, which — as we 
have seen — means on the flanks or in front. The obvious disadvantage of placing one's artillery to the frort of the 
army, of course, was that itcould find itselfsomewhat exposed, and it was not unusual for itto be charged and taken 
after its first discharge simply because reloading took an inordinate length of time. In fact on many occasions guns 
would be taken and retaken during a battle, perhaps several times, as, for example, at Formigny in 1450. One means 
of preventing this was to accompany the heevier guns by smaller or multi-barrelled pieces designed to keep the 
enemy at bay while the former were laboriously reloaded. Le Jouvencal, for instance, says: “When your bombards. 
have begun to fire, make sure the veuglaires and light artillery fire as much as possible after each shor'. As an indi- 
cation of howlow the rates of fire of the keavier pieces actually were, Hussite* guns at the siege of Karlstyn fired 
only 7 times a day, though one could fire 30 times, and though this was not under battleficld conditions, where 
higher rates offire were undoubredly attempted, itis noteworthy that atthe siege of Saazin 1421 one gun that fired 
70 times in a full 24 hours (¡.e. at least one shot about every 20 minutes) was considered extraordinary by contem- 
poraries. 


Suchlow rates of fire, combined with a relatively short range (less than that of a crossbow in 1347, though reaching 
2,500 paces by as early as 1429), severely restricted the effectiveness of field artillery during the period under 
review, and we rarely read of many men actually being killed by artillery in contemporary accounts. At St Jacob-en- 
Birs in 1444, for example, only about 200 men were killed by the Dauphin's guns (though admittedly this 
represented nearly 15% ofthe Swiss losses), while at Morar Charles the Bold's guns killed just 250 men in the Swiss 
Vorhut. At Nancy, where they had been sighted too high, his guns actually killed only one — presumably tall — 
man! 


Other disadvantages ofearly artillery were their inability to fire during damp weather (at Northampton, we aretold, 
“the kings oránance could not be shot, there was so great a rain that day”) and their notorious inclination to fracture 
in service, blowing themsclvesand their gunners te kingdom come. Atthe siegeof Cherbourg by the Frenchin 1450 
as many as 3 bombarás and a cannon burst in this way. 


For further details regarding artillery see pages 157-164, 


MAJOR BATTLES OF THE PERIOD 


COURTRAI, 11 July 1302 


The Lowlanders had risen in revolt against the French, who succeeded in holding the castle of Courtrai against the 
insurgents though not the town, on which the Lowland forces fell back when Count Robert d'Artoisinvaded. Their 
army totalled 8,000-10,500 men, largely pike-armed but including “several hundred" knights and esquires under 
Guy de Namur, William, Comte de Juliers (Júlich), and John de Renesse. 


Confronted by Artois” army of some 15,000 men, including 2,500 cavalry, the Lowlanders formed up in an L- 
shaped close order phalanx of pikes behind two streams that formed a right-angle (the Groeninghebeke in front, the 
Grote Beck protecting their sight), with a small reserve and a further 1,200 men to the rear under John de Renesse, 
and the Yprescontingent positioned so as to guard against any attempted sorties by the French garrison of Courtrai. 


After an exchange of fire across the streams between Artois” largely Genoese crossbowmen and 
Lowlanders, who eventually gave way to reveal their pike phalanx, the French cavalry charged in 7 di 
the left under Raoul de Nesle and 4 on the right, 1,600 men in all), pushing aside those of their own infantry who 
had not withdrawn quickly enough and becoming disordered by them. Marshy ground along both banks of the 
streams disordered them further but once across they were able to reorganise and charge home against the Lowland 
phalanx, nearly breaking through in the centre, which had to be reinforced by de Renesse and the reserve. The 
Lowlanders now shifted to the attack, and despite Robert d'Artois coming to their aid with reinforcements the 
French cavalry were driven back to the edge of, and into, the brooks where many drowned and a great slaughter took 


*For the Hussites, see volume 2. 
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place. Having thus broken the French van and main body, the Lowlanders advanced across the brooks to assail the 
French cavalry rearguard (2 divisions) and infantry, but these turned and fled without striking a blow. 


Lowland losses in the batle were light, no more than a “few hundred”. The French, however, lost 63 nobles 
including Artois and de Nesle, and at least 700 Knights, or possibly up to a thousand. The gold spurs of the dead 
Knights were hung up in the churches of Courtrai. 


MONS-EN-PEVELE, 18 August 1304 


Confronted by a French army under King Philipthe Fair, 12-15,000 Lowlanders under William de Juliers, Robert 
de Nevers, Philip de Chieti and John de Namur drew up in a huge phalanx south of Mons-en-Pévele, their left flank 
resting on the village hedge. They protected the rear of their line with thcir baggage wagons, which were tied 
together in 3 rows with narrow passages between each row, and a detachment was assigned to guard them. Their 
right flank rested on a stream, and their front was partly protected by a ditch. The French comprised 3,000 cavalry, 
plus a large force of infantrymen, crossbowmen and bíders under Thibault de Chepoix, Grand Master of the 
Crossbowmen. 


The battle began with an exchange of crossbow fire at about 9.00 2.m., but de Chepoix soon realised that he could 
not break through the close-set Lowland formation and began a flanking movement which saw 8 French covalry 
bartles and many of the infantry reform directly to the Lowland rear. A further 6 cavalry bartles, plus the rearguard 
under the king, remained to the Lowlanders” front, and 5 ballistae were also set up (one of the few contemporary 
mediacval references to the use of pre-gunpowder artillery on the battlefield; the bolts they fired are said by Guiart, 
a contemporary, to have passed through 4 or 5 ranks of men at a time). The French plan was not to launch a direct 
frontal assault but to attack only the flanks and rear ofthe phalanx. Only a feigned frontal attack was launched, the 
intention being to pin the Lowlanders down; however, this was not altogether successful since sorties by the men of 
Ypres and Ghent (on the Lowlanders” lefi) put the ballistac out of action, though in skirmishes with the French 
cavalry they were less fortunate, sufTering heavy casualties. 


In the meantime the French to their rear had launched a combined cavalry and infantry attack on the barricade of 
1wagons, only to be cut down in the cramped space between the rows, many ofthe infantry eventually despairingand 
marching off'instead to sack the Lowland camp that they had espied in the village. 


Atabout this stage an armistice was proposed so that both sides could satify their thirst (itbeinga hot day), and when 
negotiations broke down most of the Lowland captains resolved to launch a general advance against the French to 
their front, though many of the men of Ypres and Ghent on their lefi, exhausted by constant skirmishing, took no 
part. Launched as thc sun began to set, the Lowland attack, led by 700 men of Bruges under William de Juliers, 
caught the French completely by surprise, a number of their cavalry having dismounted to rest. Many ofthe French 
fled immediately, and King Philip was nearly killed as he tried to mount his horse, but eventually the French 
managed to rally a sizeable body of cavalry, and surrounding Williams small band in the moonlight decimated 
themtoa man. The other Lowlanders, however, succceded in looting the French camp before falling back to Pévele 
and from thence, since the tents and supplies in their own camp had been looted by de Chepoix's men, perforce 
withdrew back to Lille under cover of darkness. 


The French lost 300 knights and perhaps 1,500-2,000 infantry in the battle, the Lowlanders probably slightly less, 
but sinceit wasthe French who remained in possession ofthe battlefield King Philip claimed the victory. However, 
since he had failed in his avowed intention of destroying the Lowland arn:y, the Lowlanders' own claim of victory 
is perhaps justified. In retrospect it would appear to have been a costly draw. 


LOUDON HILL, 10 May 1307 


Holding a narrow frontage straddlling a road between two morasses, and with his flanks protected by a triple line of 
ditches reaching out to the edges of the marshy ground, Robert Bruce with just 600 men, all fighting on foot, 
defeated an English army of 3,000 cavalry and infantry under Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke. Most of the 
English force was never committed, de Valence withdrawing from the field after two charges against the Scottish 
spearmen by his cavalry had been bloodily repulsed, losing more than 100 dead. 


BANNOCKBURN, 24 June 1314 


Edward II probably raised about 18-20,000 men (including many archers) to relieve Stirling Castle, his 
commanders including the earls of Gloucester, Pembroke and Hereford. To face him King Robert Bruce probably 
had 6-10,000 men (Barbour says no more than 7,000) of whom only 500 picked men-at-arms fought mounted under 
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the Marshal of Scotland, while the English included 2,000-3,100 cavalry, Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, alone 
providing 500. 


The Scots were positioned with a stream (the Bannock Burn) and concealed pits which Barbour calls “pottes' to their 
front, and woods to their rear. They drew up in 3 or 4 battles, 2 or 3in line with the third or fourth in reserve under 
the king, this division comprising the contingents from Argyll, Kintyre and the Western Isles plus some 
lowianders, According to Barbour the English were organised in 10 battles, but these were so close-packed that with 
the single exception of the vanguard they were indistinguishable and to the Scots seemed just one huge phalanx. 


The English bypassed the “potes”, intending to attack the Scottish left Nlank, but the Scots quickly shifted forma- 
tion to face this unexpected threat and advanced 'in a line in the schiltron formation against the English whilst they 
were still in disarray. The English archers had been intended to precede Edward's attack but this plan only came to 
fruition on the English right, even these archers being dispersed by the small body of Scots cavalry. Elsewhere the 
Scots infantry charged headlong into the English cavalry, who were packed so tightly that they could not utilise 
their numbers to effect; instead they were fought to a standstill and then, with the added impact of King Roberts 
reserve entering the melée, began to be forced steadily back, The English infantry, blocked from getting into the 
battle by the impenetrability of their own cavalry, unsuccessfully atrempted to fire over their heads but succcedod 
only in shooting more Englishmen in the back than Scotsmen in the chest. The last straw came when the Scottish 
camp-followers and servants, possibly some 3,000 in number, descended down a hill towards the English, creating 
the impression of substantial reinforcements. 


Edvard fled with 500 knights, but many of his men were less fortanate, hundreds drowning in the Bannock Burn, 
the Forth or in the Carse marsh. Among the English dead were the Earl of Gloucester, 42 barons and bannerets, 200 
knights and 700 esquires, while the Earl of Hereford and another 22 barons and 68 knights were captured. By con- 
trast the Scots allegedly lost only 2 knights, though many spearmen also died. 


MORGARTEN, 15 November 1315 


Faced by an Austrian army of 2,000 knights and perhaps 7,000 foot-soldiers under the Hapsburg Duke Leopold II, 
including infantry contingents from Zurich, Zug, Wintherthur and Lucerne, a Confederate Swiss force threw up 
letzinen across the narrow defile through which the Austrians were advancing and, leaving a small holding force to 
defend them, concealed the bulk of their force of oniy some 1,300-1,500 men in ambush above the road. As the 
Austrian vanguard, comprised of their cavalry, came up to the barricade an avalanche of logs and boulders was 
released against them, followed immediately by the halbcrd-armed Swiss emerging from ambush, Unable to deploy 
or even to turn their horses in the narrow road the vanguard was overwhelmed and cut to pieces — one contem- 
porary chronicler observed succinctly that what ensued was 'nota battle, just a butchery of Duke Leopold's mer”. 
A handful of knights, including Leopold himself; managed to hack thcir way back to thc infantry of the main body, 
who turned and fled in panic rather than face the Swiss halberds. 1,500-2,000 Austrians were killed for only a 
handful of Confederate casualties. 


ATHENRY, 10 August 1316 


Ina battle recognised by contemporaries as being the hardest fought in Ireland since the English conquest of 1167, 
an lrish army under Felim O'Connor, King of Connacht, was defeated by the English under Sir Richard de 
Bermingham and Sir William Liath de Burgo. The Irish were decimated by the English archers and ridden down 
by the cavalry after a stubborn fight, the sources claiming that about 11,000 (probably 1,100) Irishmen were killed 
including O'Connor and 57 orher chieftains. 


DYSERT O*DEA, 10 May 1318 


This was the final battle in the war between the O”Briens, native lrish rulers of Thomond under Murtough 
O'Brien, and the Anglo-Norman de Clares under Richard de Clare. The forces involved probably comprised no 
more than 1,000 men on each side, the English including some Irishmen and both sides including horsemen. 


The de Clares advanced into O'Dea country in the usual column of 3 battles, the vanguard of which, with Richard 
at its head, encountered and attacked a detachment of Conor O'Dea's men seen crossing a stream. The Irish fell 
back towards a wood where they made a more determined stand, and as the English crossed the streamin pursuit the 
main body of O'Dea's forces emerged from ambush while others held back the main English body at the ford. 
Richard de Clare was killed almost immediately, but despite this setback the English soon had the upper hand and 
pushed the Irish back into the wood. However, as the battle progressed O'Dea's hard-pressed forces received rein- 
forcements under Felim O'Conor of Corcomroe and Loughlin O'Hehir, consequently managing to hold out just 
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long enough for the third and largest Irish force, under Murtough O'Brien himself, to arrive on the scene and tip the 
balance in their favour. 


The English then broke in rout after suffering heavy casualties, only a handful escaping from the batulefield — 
“neither noble nor commander of the English left the ficld,' records a contemporary Irish chronicler jubilantly, “but 
tlxe greater part of them fell where they stood.” 


FAUGHART, 14 October 1318 


Edward Bruce, selstyled King of Ireland, with an army of 2-3,000 Scots plus rebel Anglo-Irish lords and “great 
routs' of Irisamen which Barbour reckons at near “40,000', was confronted by a modest English force under Sir 
John de Bermingham, possibly comprising only 1,224 or 1,324 men but more probably of3-4,000 including 'a great 
body of bowmen' plus men-at-arms. 


The Scots-Irish drew up in 3 battalions that were 100 far apart to be mutually supporting, on the descending slopes 
of Faughart Hill, their left of Irishmen, centre of Anglo-Irish and Meathmen, and right of Scots. Bermingham 
similarly deployed in 3 divisions, pitting his archers against the Irish, his cavalry against the Anglo-Irish and his 
infantry against the Scots (having probably learnt the lesson taught ar Bannockburn and elsewhere that horsemen 
were useless against the Scottish schiltron). 


Accounts oftheaction difTer (Barbour, for example, reporting that the Irish on the heights took no partin the bate, 
having warned Bruce in advance notto rely on them), but it would seem that the English drove back the Scots' forces 
in a sudden rush which inflicted particularly heavy casualtics on the Scottish division. An Irish account says that 
Bruce rallied his centre and rightand pushed the English back, on which the Irish, who had been driven from their 
hilltop position by Bermingham's archers, rallied and rushed down on the archers (who had exhausted their supply 
of arrows) and routed thern. However at about this stage in the battle Edward Bruce was killed, and the Scottish 
army wassubsequently routed and dispersed, the few survivors fleeing to their ships at Carrickfergus, encountering 
and carrying with them en route Scottish reinforcements who, according to other sources, actually arrived on the 
battleficld during the course ofthe action. Another source has the 3 Scottish divisions defeated in turn, scemingly 
left, centre and right. 


Two-thirds of the Scots were killed (including Bruce, 29 barons and more than 80 men-at-arms), the barons 
including Angus Oge MacDonnell, King of Argyil, and Lochlan MacRory, King of Innse Gall (the Hebrides). One 
16th century source says 8,224 of the Scots army were killed, but more aceptable figures quoted are 1,500 and 
2,000, though losses of 5,800 and 12,000 also appear in the sources. English casualties appear to have been only 50 
men 


BOROUGHBRIDGE, 16 March 1322 


Withdrawing towards Scotland before Edward Is forces, the rebel army of carls Thomas of Lancaster and 
Humphrey of Hereford found the crossings of the Ure ar Boroughbridge, a ford and a bridge, held against them by 
Sir Andrew Harclay, Castellan of Carlisle. He had divided his troops so that his archers guarded the bridge and his 
spearmen (mostly hobilars) the ford, the latter formed up in a schiltron, “Scottish fashion” as the Chronicle of 
Lanercost observes. Hereford dismounted his men-at-arms and attempted to force the bridge on foot while 
Lancaster attacked the ford on horseback. 


Though the attack on the bridge came within an ace of success both assaults were ultimately beaten back, Hereford 
being killed. Lancaster consequently called off the attack and withdrew into Boroughbridge for the night, to be 
captured the next morning when Harclay, having received reinforcements, crossed the river and occupied the town. 
The earl was later executed by King Edward. 


CASSEL, 24 August 1328 


16,000 Lowland rebels (or more probably about 6,500-8,000) under Clais Zannequin were defeated by King Philip 
VI of France. Abandoning a strong position on Mount Cassel the Lowlanders, in 3 divisions, individually surprised 
the camps of Philip, King John of Bohemia and the Comte de Hainault outside Cassel, coming within an ace of 
routing them before the French rallied and drove them out. Attacked from all sides, the Lowlanders 'formed 
themselves intoacircle, after the manner ofa crown, and were cut down after a stifTfight. Atleast 3,185 were killed 
(Froissart says 'not one survived” in one version of his chronicle, and that only 1,000 did in another), the dead 
including Zannequin. The French, who had managed to encircle the Lowland units towards the end ofthe battle, 
had deliberately lefi an escape route open for them so that they could be killed more easily as they Med. 
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DUPPLIN MUIR, 9 August 1332 


This was a victory of disinherited “Scots* ('in reality,? as J. E. Morris observed, 'as English as the Percies or 
Nevilles”) under Edward Baliol, pretender to he throne, over the Scottish regent Donald, Earl of Mar. According 
10 contemporary sources Donald's army numbered at least 2,000 men-at-arms and 20,000 infantey, while the 
Disinherited comprised 3-500 men-at-arms and 1,000-2,800 infantry and archers. 


Having “invaded” Scotland by sea the Disinherited found their line of advance towards Perth blocked at 
Giedenmoor on the River Earn by the Earl of Mars forces. After dark they crossed the Earn and attacked the 
Scottish camp, but as day dawned it became apparent that the Regent and his men-at-arms had been encamped 
further away and were unaffected by the attack; having now drawn up they advanced in 3 columns (one large one 
Nanked by two smaller ones) on foo:. Baliol then withdrew from the outskirts of the Scottish camp and arrayed his 
forces to receive the Scottish counter-attack on the crest of aslope, dismounting all but a reserve o£ 40 men-atrarms 
in the centre, with wings of archers angled forward on either flank. The Scots came straight on at the men-at-arms 
vrith lances levelled and drove them back several paces by their initial impact. However, the English archers then 
closed in round the Scots' lanks and poured a withering fire into them, driving all three columns in on each other 
and mowing the Scors down with volley after voliey ofarrows until, with their dead piled aspear's length high, they 
broke and fled, to be pursued by the Disinherited men-at-arms, many of whom had now mounted. 


The Scottish dead included the Earl of Mar, the High Chamberlain, 3 other earls, 12-18 bannerets, 56-100 or more 
Knights and 800 esquires (given elsewhere as 1,200 men-at-arms) and large numbers of infantry. In fact of their 
Knights only 14 actually escaped alive. By contrast Baliol's losses amounted to just 33 men-at-arms, not a single 
archer being lost. 


HALIDON HILL, 19 July 1333 
A Scottish force of perhaps 1,174 men-at-arms and 13,500 spearmen (one chronicle gives only 900 men-at-arms and 
6,600 infantry) under the Earl of Douglas was marching to the relief of Berwick when a smaller English army under 
Edward III and Edward Baliol intercepted them 2 miles from the town, at Halidon Hill. Edward dismounted his 
men-at-armson a hillside, placing his archers on the flanks to decimate the 4 schiltrons in which the Scots had drawn 
up. However, instead of the single battle formation with flanking erchers that had been used at Dupplin Muir, 
Edward had 3 individual battles with flanking archers drawn up side by side, thus creating the famous wedge 
formation. In addition he retained a picked reserve of 200 mounted men-at-arms. 


The Scots” schiltrons attacked doggedly uphill on foot in the face of withering barrage of arrows which progress" 
ively mowed down their front ranks until eventually, after first swerving towards Baliol's division on the left flank, 
they faltered and then broke in fight, at which King Edward ordered his men-at-arms to remount and pursue the 
fugitives from the field. 


The Scottish dead this time comprised the Earl of Douglas, 70 barons and bannerets (including 6 more earls), 500 
men-at-arms and several thousand infantry, whereas the English claimed losses of only one knight and 6 foot- 
soldiers. 


CADSAND, 10 November 1337 

The strong pro-French garrison of Cadsand in Flanders was attacked from the sea by an English army of 500 men- 
atzarms and 2,000 archers under Henry of Grosmont, Earl of Derby, Robert de Ufford, Earl of SufTolk, and Sir 
Walter Manny. The Flemings, 5,000 in number under Sir Guy de Flanders, Jehans Ducre de Halluin and Sir Jean 
de Rhodes, drew up on the dikes and sands along the shore to contest the English landing, but they were forced to 
give way by the covering fre laid down from the ships by the English archers, enabling Derby to disembark his 
troops and draw up on the shore with his men-at-arms in the centre and his archers on the flanks. 


With their crossbowmen heavily “outgunned” by the English longbows, the Flemings suffered heavily even before 
tbe English closed for hand-to-band combat, and after a suifT fight they broke in rout and were pursued into the 
streets and houses of Cadsand by the victorious English, resistance collapsing after heavy fighting round a church 
had ended with the building being put to the torch. Guy de Flanders wes taken captive, and the Flemish dead 
allegedly totalled 3,000 men including de Halluin, de Rhodes and some 20 other knights and esquires. 


LAUPEN, 21 June 1339 


A Bernese garrison of 600 men was besieged in Laupen by an army of feudal German nobles from the region of 
Litile Burgundy led by the counts of Nidau and Kyburg. Alarmed by the size of the Burgundian force (1,000-1,200 
men-atvarms and allegedly but improbably some 19,000 infantry, of whom only the Fribourg contingent was of 
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reliable quality), the city of Berne requested and obtained assistance from the Forest Cantons, who contributed 
about 900 men to the 6,500-strong force under Rudolf von Erlach which marched to the relicf of Laupen. 


The Germans drew up with cavalry on the right lank, where the ground was best suited to horsemen, and infantry 
on thelefi. Erlach drew up in 2 columns with the Forest Canton contingents facing the cavalry and the Bernese 
facing the infantry. As the Germans advanced Erlach threw his men forward, the Bernese overwhelming the 
Fribourg contingent immediately in front ofthem on which the other German infantry broke and fled. The Forest 
Canton troops had meanwhile been forced into a defensive circle by the German cavalry and a fierce melée ensued 
before the Bemese, coming 1o their rescue, attacked the Germans in flank and rear and after some fighting drove 
hem from the field. 


The battle had been foughr late in the afternoon and approaching darkness prevented the mounting ofa worthwhile 
pursuit, Nevertheless, the Germans lost 1,000-1,500 men including 3 counts, 80 barons and bannerets and several 
hundred men-at-arms. Swiss losses by contrast were very light and had becr largely inflicted on the Forest Canton 
forces. 


SLUYS, 24 June 1340 


King Edward IL, sailing to Sluys to aid his brother-in-law the Comte de Hainault against the French, was 
confronted by a French fleet that lay between Blanckenburg and Sluys to prevent his passage. According to 
Froissart the English fleet numbered 147 ships, largely cogs, manned by 4,000 men-at-arms and 12,000 archers. 
The French fleet, under Sir Hugh Quiéret, Admiral of France, Sir Nicholas Béhuchet and Babbaveria 
(Barbenoire”1o the French), a Genoesc captain, was considerably bigger, outnumbering the English 3:2 according 
to Jean le Bel. King Edward's despatches speak of 214 ships manned by 35,000 men (20-40,000 according to 
Froissart), largely impressed Normans and Picards with a core of only 150 men-at-arms and 400 mercenary 
crossbowmen. Their fleet included hired Castilian ships, Flemish pirates, 32 royal vessels and a flotilla of 4 or 24 
Genoese galleys. 


On sighting the French Edward formed his ships into 3 squadrons in groups of 3 ships with one shipload ofmen-at- 
arms between each 2 ships ofarchers, plus a fourth squadron comprising a number of archer-manned vessels held 
in reserve. The French too were drawn up in 3 successive squadrons with the ships in the first 2lashed and chained 
together. Their first squadron was of Picard ships and Flemish pirates under Lanisius Spoudevisch, their second of 
vessels from Boulogne and Dicppe, and thcir third o Norman ships. In addition the first squedron was preceded by 
4large royal ships with experienced crews (probably the source of Hemingburgh's statement that the French were 
in 4 lines). 


The English fleet manoeuvred to get the wind on their starboard quarter and to get the advantage ofthe sun, and 
then bore down on the stationary French with the high tide, close to 3.00 p.m. Crossbow and longbow fire was 
exchanged and then the fleets collided, individual ships grappling with iron hooks and chains. (According to one 
source the English by a ruse had persuaded the French that they were about to flec, the French unfastening their 
chains in order to pursue.) After prolonged fighting the first French squadron was eventually overwhelmed, 
Quiéret being killed and Béhuchet being captured and executed (Barbenoire having slipped anchor and escaped 
with his galleys as the English flect attacked). The sight of Béhuchet swinging from the yardarm of Edward's 
lagship caused such panic throughout the second French squadron that the crews of many vessels leapt overboard 
ina desperate attemp! to escape, so that thisline too gave way as the English reserve ships bore down on itunder full 
sail. 


Dusk brought an end to general hostilities, but in some quarters fighting continued into the night by the light of 
burning ships, Flemish fishermen adding to the consternation of the French by attacking their third squadron in the 
rear from small boats. Baker of Swynebrook says 25,000 Frenchmen were killed or drowned compared to 4,000 
Englishmen, a number of English ships also being sunk. Edward's own despatch claims that 190 vessels were 
captured and 30,000 of the French killed, and that only 24 ships with 5,000 men had escaped. 


SALADO, 30 October 1340 


Having mustered a considerable army the Marinid sultan Abul-Hassan set sail for Spain with 200 ships and, after 
defeating the Castilian fleet off Gibraltar, he landed at Algeciras. Joined by Granadine troops under King Yusuf, 
hethensettled down:o invest Christian-held Tarifa. Berween them the two Moslem leaders commanded the largest 
Moslem army to have been seen in Spain since the Las Navas de Tolosa campaign of 1212. It took several months 
for King Alfonso XL of Castile to raise an army large enough (12,000 infantry and 8,000 men-at-arms) to challenge 
the Moslems, and even though he was reinforced by 1,000 Portuguese lances under King Alfonso IV and the 
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contingents of all three of the principal Spanish military Orders — Alcántara, Calatrava and Santiago — his forces 
remained considerably inferior in numbersto those of Abul-Hassan and Yusuf, who may have outnumbered him by 
as many as 4:1. 


The Christians drew up along the line of the River Salado, with the Portuguese ficing the Granadines and the 
Castilians facing the Marinids. Despite the disparity of numbers it was the Moslems who broke when battle was 
joined, a pre-planned sortie into their unprotected rear by the Tarifa garrison at the height of barle proving 
decisive. A huge amount of booty was captured and considerable numbers of Granadines and Berbers were 
slaughtered in the ensuing rout, while Christian losses were comparatively light, though the Santiagan Master was 
among those killed. This victory is generally recognised as having ended the North African threat to Spain. 


MORLAIX, 30 September 1342 


Driven back from the siege of Morlaix by Charles de Blois, an English army of about 3,000 men under the earls of 
Northampton, Derby and Oxford was forced late in the day to give battle between Morlaix and Lameur. The 
French force was considerably superior in numbers, possibly 15,000 strong including probably 3,000 men-at-arms 
and 1,500 Genoese crossbowmen, the balance being local levies. The English drew up astride the Morlaix-Lameur 
road, on a ridge with a wood to their back, digging camouflaged pits just within bowshot. 


The French attacked in column in 3 wellspaced bauries with Galleri (Breion infantry) and the Genocse 
crossbowmen to the fore, the English archers presumably shooting these to pieces. (No archery is recorded in 
contemporary accounts, but the presence of archers is nevertheless confirmed in the sources.) The first French 
cavalry battle then advanced, charging headlong into the concealed pits. Many of the English broke ranks at this, 
only to be caught in the open by the advance of the third French battle and driven back on the wood. Eventually, 
unable to penetrate the stiffly defended wood, the French withdrew, the twwo forces disengaging. 


AUBEROCHE, 21 October 1345 


Besieged by a French army of 7-12,000 men under the Comte de P'Isle, the captain of Auberoche managed to get 
word to the Earl of Derby, who led a relief force of 3-400 men-at-arms and 6-800 archers to the rescue, sending. 
instructions to the Earl of Pembroke to join him en route. 


Derby reached the vicinity of Auberoche undetected by the French, but Pembroke had failed to appear. Derby 
therefore decided (possibly on the advice of Sir Walter Manny, his chiefo£staff) to attack alone, despite being 
considerably ournumbered, and arranged his small force in the woods beside the nearest edge of the French camp. 
On his order the English men-at-arms launched a mounted charge into the unsuspecting French, while the archers 
laid down covering fire from the left, their arrows cutting down perhaps as many as 1,000 Frenchmen as they 
emerged, unarmoured, from their tents. When some French nobles on the fringes of the camp tried to rally their 
men these too were peppered with arrows, and when Auberoche's garrison launched e sortie ftom the Other side of 
the camp the French broke and fled in rout. 


Pembroke, with his substantial force 0300 men-at-arms and 4,000 archers, finally arrived only at first light the next 
morning. 


ST POL DE LEON, 9 June 1346 

An English Nying column' under Sir Thomas Dagworth, intercepted near Morlaix by a superior French army 
under Charles (later comte) de Blois, achieved an unexpected victory. The first French attack was repulsed, but 
their second line — overlapping the English on both flanks — pressed in simultaneously from three sides. The 
English held their ground, however, and by dint of their accurate archery inflicted a crushing deftat on the French. 


BLANCHETAQUE, 24 August 1346 


Closely pursued by the French under King Philip VI, an English army under Edward 11] managed to cross the 
River Somme by means ofthe 1'-mile long tidal ford of Blanchetaque, which was stoutly defended against him by 
Sir Godemar du Fay with a large detachment of (according to Froissart) 1,000 menrat-arms and 6,000 infantry 
including Genoese crossbowmen, reinforced by some 5,000 local levies (Northburgh more realistically gives the 
French 500 men-at-arms and 3,000 “armed common people”). The Genoese caused 'great trouble with their 
crossbows' as the English crosscd, but the passage was successfully managed under the covering fire of Edward's 
vanguard of longbowmen, led by the Earl of Northampton and Sir Reginald Cobham with 100 men-at-arms. Some 
skirmishing took place in the shallows between the French and English men-at-arms, but once the English began to 
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draw up on the French side ofthe river du Fay's forces dispersed and fled, though their infantry, particularly the 
levies, suffered severe casualties in the pursuit. The sources say 2,000 Frenchmen were killed. 


CRECY, 26 August 1346 


Having successfully crossed the Somme, King Edward turned to face his French pursuers. The strength of his army 
varies in the sources, but certainly at the commencement of the campaign some 2,400 men-at-arms, 6,380 archers, 
1,700 armati and 3,350 Welshmen (plus several hundred more from the Marches) had sailed to France. Probably 
12-13,000 of these were actually present in the battle (though one eye-witness claims 17,000 were present). In 
addition the English had 2 or 3 cannon with them. 


The French under King Philip VI were considerably greater in numbers, probably some 30-40,000 in al! including 
12,000 men-at=arms and 2-7,000 Genoese crossbowmen, the balance being largely militia. The men-at-arms 
included many German and Bohemian knights under King John of Bohemia, Charles, King of the Romans (later 
Emperor) and assorted counts ofthe Low Countries including Namur, Hainault and the Duke of Lorraine. Other 
notables included Jaime II, King of Mallorca. 


The English deployed along a gentle ridge, their right flank protected by e sharp fall in the ground, their left by the 
woods of Wadicourt. Froissart, who for once seems to underestimate, says that their right wing probably comprised 
800 men-at-arms, 2,000 archers and 1,000 Welsh and other infantry, under the Black Prince; that the left wing, 
under the carls of Arundel and Northampton, numbered 800 men-at-arms and 1,200 archers; and that the centre, 
placed a little way back from the ridge top, was a reserve under the King comprised of 700 men-at-arms and 2,000 
archers. 


The French attack was preceded by their Genoese crossbowmen under their own commanders, Odone Doria and 
Carlo Grimaldi. Tired from their long march to the battlefield these were promptly routed by the English archers 
and 2 or 3 shots from the Erglish cannons (their only contribution to the battle). At this King Philip is reputed to 
have cried out “Kill me those scoundrels, for they block our advance and serve no purpose”, at which the French 
men-at-arms under the king's brother the Cornte d'Alengon rode down the retreating Gencese and, in total disarray, 
came in turn within range of the English archers, whose arrows now “fell among the men-at-arms, bringing many of 
them down, horses and men together.' In a very short while, as each successive line of French knights wheeled and 
charged uphill against the English line, the entire ridge became strewn with dead men and horses mown down by 
the English arrows. ln all the French charged one point or other of the line as many as 15 or 16 times, closing with 
the English on several occasions, one body of French, Savoyard and German men-at-arms breaking through the 
archers and pressing so hard on the Black Prince's men that Northampton 's division found it necessary to come 10 
their aid. 


Though each successive attack by the French gradually dwindled fighting did not finally end until about midnight. 
French losses were huge. Froissart says that 1,200 men-at-arms and 1 5-16,000 commoners were killed; Michael of 
Northburgb, an cyc-witness, gives the somewhat higher figure of 1,542 lorásand knights killed, these including the 
kings of Bohemia and Mallorca, the Duke of Lorraine, the counts of Alengon, Auxerre, Blamont, Blois, Flanders, 
Forez, Grandpré, Harcourt, Montbéliard, Roucy, Sancerre and Vaudemont, and 6 German counts. King Philip 
himself, wounded in the face by an arrow, had withdrawn from the battlefield carlicr in the evening with just 50-60 
knights. English losses were negligible, totalling only some 40 men-at-arms and archers and 'a few dozen” Welsh 
and Cornish knifemen, who had exposed themselves by venturing out among the dead and wounded Frenchmen 
between charges. 


The next day several contingents of French latecomers, unaware of the battle having taken place, were intercepted 
and routed by an English detachment of 500 men-at-arms and 2,000 archers. Reputedly four times as many 
comunal foot-soldiers were thus killed than had been during the actual bale, though Northburgh reports only 
2,000 further losses. 


NEVILLE?S CROSS, 17 October 1346 


Some 18,000 Scots under King David Bruce, including probably 2,000 men-at-arms, took up position on a hillside 
in 3 divisions, apparently cut off from one another by hedges, with a few archers on the flanks and in front. Their 
right wing was commanded by the Earl of Moray, the centre by the king, and the left wing by Robert Stuart (later 
King Robert II) and the Earl of March. 


The English, some 900 men-at-arms and 9,000 archers, attacked in echelon, their left flank leading. This division 
outflanked the Scortish right and, driving offthe Scots skirmishers, enfiladed it with archery until it disintegrared, 
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halfbrcaking in rout and half falling back on the Scottish centre. As the English ceatre, under the army's nominal 
commander the Archbishop of York, closed with King David's division the English left swungontothe flanks ofthe 
Scottish centre, which eventually gave way before acombination ofarchery and spearplay, at which the Scottish le(? 
prudently fled the field without committing itself. 


The Scots allegedly lost 9,000 men, their dead including two earls and Scotland's Constable, Marshal and 
Chancellor, while prisoners included 4 earls and King David himself. 


LA ROCHE DERIEN, 27 June 1347 


During the Breton war of succession the French candidate for the duchy, Charles, Comte de Blois, laid siege to the 
English-garrisoned fortress of La Roche Derien with a force estimated by the English commander at 1,800 men-at- 
arms, 600 archers, 2,000 crossbowmen and an unknown number of communal infantry (Froissart says 1,600 men- 
at-arms and 12,000 infantry). Charles entrenched his encampment in expectation of attack from Dagworth's 
relieving army and cleared the area of hedges and ditches which might otherwise have given the English archers a 
tactical advantage. Dagworth, realising that his potential superiority in firepower had thus been neutralised, 
therefore resolved to storm Charles? camp by night, and by means of rapid marching arrived at the edge ofa wood 
before the French camp shortly before dawn. 


Storming into the sleeping comp the English at first carried all before them, but they were greatly outnambered 
(they comprised only 300 men-at-arms and 400 archers by Dagworth's own account) and after successfully 
repulsing two French counter-atiacks a third threatened to overwhelm them, Dagworth himself even being 
wounded and briefly captured. However as dawn broke the garrison of La Roche Derien, seeing the plight ofthe 
relieving army, launched a sortie into the French rear, and before long the remnaats of the French army broke in 
rout. Charles de Blois, wounded as many as 17 times, was amongst those taken captive. 


LUNALONGE, 1349 


A minor engagement in Poitou in which the French under Jean de Lille and Jean le Meingre (Boucicault) were 
defeated by an Anglo-Gascon force under Jean de Grailly, Captal de Buch. Theallies dismounted as usual while the 
French launched a headlong cavalry charge at them which inevitably met with disaster. Nevertheless de Grailly, 
despite his victory, was obliged to withdraw back whence had had come during the night, since during the battle one 
small French contingent despatched by de Lille especially for the purpose had succeeded in capturing all of the 
Anglo-Gascon horses. 


LES-ESPAGNOLS-SUR-MER (WINCHELSEA), 29 August 1350 


Interceptinga Castilian fleet of 44 vessels under Don Carlos de la Cerda asiit returned down-<hannel from Sluys, an 
English fleet of 50 smaller vessels commanded by Edward III, the Black Prince and Lord Morley achieved a notable 
victory. The English grappled as many of the Spanish ships as they could catch and in hand-to-hand combat 
captured 14-17 of them, though the king's flagship, the Thomas, and that of the Black Prince too, sank during the 
engagement so that they had to transfer to their prizes, the Prince managing this only in the nick of time and with 
he help of Earl Henry of Lancaster s ship, the assistance of which was required in capturing the Spanish vessel that 
the Prince had grappled. The rest ofthe Castilian fleet managed to escape. 


COMBAT OF THE THIRTY, 27 March 1351 


Though moreofa “murderous kind oftourney” than a battle, this áflray nevertheless warrants inclusion here as one 
ofthe most famous episodes ofthe Hundred Years' War. Itwas a formal combat on foot between the marshal Robert 
de Beaumanoir and 30 Frenchmen on the one part and Sir Richard Bamborough, captain of Ploérmel, and 30 
“Englishmer” (in fact inclading 10 German and Breton mercenaries) on the other. After a hard-fought contest 
which left 4 Frenchmen and 2 Englishmen dead the two sides parted for refreshments, with the English holding the 
advantage. However, when the melée was resumed one of the Frenchmen (Guillaume de Montauban) sneaked away 
and unchivalrously mounted his horse, charged into the close-packed English and bowled over 7 of them. His 
compatriots, seizing their chance, closed on them before they could regain their balance and succeeded in killingin 
al! 9 ofthe English party and capturing the rest, the prisoners including Robert Knollys and Sir Hugh Calveley. 


SAINTES, 8 April 1351 


Invading Poitou, a French force under Guy de Nesle and Arnaud d' Audrehem succeeded in driving back the small 
English garrisons they encountered until, whilst besieging Saintes, they were confronted by an English army under 
Sir John Beauchamp, Governor of Calais, that had marched north to intercept them. The English, as was now 
customary, dismounted, and most of the French followed sui!, though they retained a body of mounted men on each 
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flank. Tactical details of the ensuing engagement are lacking, but it seeras that the slow manoeuvring of the French 
enabled the English garrison of Taillebourg, summoned by Beauchamp, to arrive on the field and turn the tide of 
battle, the French suffering a severe defeat. Both of their commanders were captured along with 140 other knights 
and esquires, and 600 Frenchmen were killed. 


ARDRES, 6 June 1351 


Sir John Beauchamp, retuming to Calais with cattle and booty afier a raid, was pursued by the French marshal 
Edward, Comte de Beaujeu, with a superior force drawn from the garrison of St. Omer. Beauchamp, in order that 
hisconvoy could get away, decided to turn and fight, sending the wagons and cattle on with an escort of 20 men-at- 
arms and 80 mounted archers and forming up the rest of his force (a mere 280 men-at-arms and 220 archers, who all 
dismounted) along a ditch. 


Beaujeu, arriving on the scene with just 100 men-at-arms akcad of his main force, dismounted his men and made an 
immediate frontal assault on the English position which proved disastrous, Beaujeu being killed and his men 
decimated. However, further units of the French force were now successively arriving on the scene; the first, of 
men-at-arms, reached the ditch and got to close-quarters with the English, another body then charged into the 
archers on one of Beauchamp's flanks, and finally 500 infanury arrived and came in on the rear of his position. 
Disordered and surrounded, the entire English force was taken prisoner. 


MAURON, 14 August 1352 


A French army marching on Brest under the command of the marshal Guy de Nesle was intercepted by a 
considerably smaller Anglo-Breton force of 3,000 men under Sir Walter Bentley and Robert Knollys. The English 
formed up along aridge with men-at-arms in the centre and archers on the flanks, their front partly protected by a 
tangle of brambles. 


The French dismounted their main body of men-at-arms and advanced in 2 columns, in addition despatching 700 
(or perhaps only 140) mounted men under the Sire de Hangest to sweep round behind Bentley”s right flenk, These 
fell on the English archers, riding some down and routing the rest, but failed to follow up this success by falling on 
the men-atarms flank, Meanwhile the dismounted French on the right were shot to pieces ere they could close, 
while the main battle was delayed and disordered by the brambles so that even though ¡t reached the English line it 
was already exhausted before even coming to blows with Bentley's men-at-arms, and an English counter-atrack 
rolled it back down the hill. 


The French suffered some 2,000 dead in the ensuing rout, 540 ol them horsemen including 89 members of the 
newly-founded Order of the Star. Guy de Nesle too was among the dead. Bentley's own accountlists French losses 
as 13 lords, 140 knights, 500 esquires and “common folk without number” dead, plus 10 lords and 160 knights and 
esquires captured. By contrast the English sufered “scarcely loss of men”, though Bentley aftervards had 30 of the 
surviving right-flank archers executed for cowardice. 


POITIERS, 19 September 1356 


An Anglo-Gascon army of 3,000 men-at-arms, 2,000 mounted archers and 1,000 bidowers and brigans under the 
Black Prince and the earls of Warwick, Oxford, Salisbury and Suffolk, was confronted at Poitiers by superior 
French forces under King John II. The French were atrempting to cut Prince Edward'sline ofretreat to Aquitaine, 
and some accounts state that Edward was in the process of withdrawing when the French attack on his rearguard 
(commanded by Salisbury) obliged him to turn back in its support, reoccupying his original positions. Froissart 
describes these as being along a road behind a hedge and ditch, the hedges lined with archers and dismounted men- 
atvarms, the latter all drawn up on foot amidst the thickets, scrub and thorn bushes that abounded. There was only 
one narrow gap in this hedge, Salisbury's division being drawn up behind this, with Warwick to his left and the 
Prince with the third division to their rear on the slopes ofa low rise. The English left flank rested on a marsh, while 
on their right they had drawn up their wagons for added protection. 


The French copied the English in dismounting most of their men-at-arms with the exception ofa small detachment 
0£3-400 picked Frenchmen and a division of Germans in their support. These, 2,000 crossbowmen and 2,000 other 
infantry “with swords and javelins” formed the vanguard. Behind them marched 3 batiles entirely on foot, the first 
of 4,000 men-at-arms under the Dauphin Charles and Pierre, Duc de Bourbon; the second of 3,000 men-at-arms 
under Philippe, Duc d'Orléans; and the third of at least 6,000 men-at-arms under King John himself. The total of 
men-atarms thus arrived at is very large and in reality was probably smaller (two contemporaries, probably 
underestimating, say 8,000 men-at-arms were present, one giving in addition the figure of 3,000 forthe infantry; 
Froissart, on the other hand, reports French strength as 40-50,000)). 
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The charge ofthe French cavalry vanguard (which failed to await the siower-moving dismounted battles) met with 
predictable disaster, most of the French being mown down by the English archers before even reaching the hedge, 
though the Germons closed with the English positions before Oxford on the left led a body of archers out into the 
open and enfiladed them in the flank, precipitating their hasty withdrawal. Of the vanguard commanders 3 had 
been captured and one killed. 


The Dauphin's battle now came up and attacked in turn, obliging Edward to reinforce Warwick's and Salisbury's 
divisions with his own, retaining a reserve of only 400 men-at-arms. A fierce melés followed all along the line of the 
hedge, but the French were eventually beaten back, taking with them in their rout most ofthe Duc d'Orléans' battle 
which should have attacked next. King John's reserve, however, pushed on regardless towards the thinned English 
lines, where the Prince had now committed his final reserve, A desperate melée ensued with neither side having the 
advantege untila small detachment of60 men-at-arms and 100 mounted archers, despatched for the purpose by the 
Prince under (he Captal de Buch, came in on the French left rear, causing them first to waver and then to break in 
tight. Only King John's own retinue stood their ground, and they were overwhelmed and captared along with him. 


Alter 7 hours of fighting the French had lost 2,426 men-at-arms (Edward's own figure), or according to Burghersh 
2,800 men of whom some 2,000 were men-at-arms, the dead including the marshal Jean de Clermont, the Duc de 
Bourbon and Gauthier de Brienne, Constable of France. In addition a further 2,500 Frenchmen vere captured of 
whom 1,933 were knights and men-at-arms including the king and 30 other high-ranking noblemen, 14 counts 
among them. English losses too must have been heavy, bur the only sources to give any figures claim that only 4 
men-at-arms and 40-60 others were killed; a figure 5 or 10 times higher would probably be nearer the truth. 


MEAUX, 9 June 1358 


A large body ofill-armed Jacquerie (allegedly 9,000 strong), which had arrived to besiege the fortress of Meaux, 
unwisely elected to fight a small force of 60 lances under the Captal de Buch and Gaston Phoebus, Comte de Foix. 
The two forces met in the narrow confines of a bridge connecting the castle to the town, where che numbers of the 
Jacquerie were of no advantage. The latter soon began to give way and then broke in rout, on which the mounted 
'men-at-arms “entered ín among them and bezt them down by heaps and slew them like beasts.? Froissart claims that 
as many as 7,000 were killed or drowned in the ensuing chaos. 


BRIGNAIS, 6 April 1362 


Desparched against the Frec Companies by the King of France, the Constable Jacques de Bourbon and his nephew 
¿he Comte de Forez engaged them at Brignais, The Compenics numbered some 15-16,000 men, but they drew up 
on *a mountain” in such a way that only 5-6,000 of the least well-equipped were visible 1o the French scouts. The 
constable's army totalled 2,000 lances, with Arnaud de Cervole (“The Archpries”) commanding the vanguard oí 
1,600 men. 


Unable to approach the companions' positions from the front Cervole attempted to attack from one side, but his 
division was beaten back in rout by showers of stones that were hurled down on them (the Companies having carted 
great heaps ofstonesup the mountainside for use as ammuaition). When the constable led the other 2 battlesto their 
succour they too were repulsed, and as they atrempted to make headway against the avalanche of rocks they were 
attacked in flank or rear by the better-armed companions, who had descended unscen by some circuitous route and 
now attacked on foot. Outnumbered and thrown into utter confission the French were quickly routed. Lossesare 
not recorded, but at least 100 knights were captured, Cervole among them, while the Comte de Forez was killed and 
both the constable and his son were mortally wounded. “This battle did great profit o the companions,' the Bascot 
e Mauléontold Froissart, “for before they were poor, but now they were all rich by reason of good prisoners, towns 
and castles that they won.” 


COCHEREL, 16 May 1364 


Enraged at the bestowal of rhe Duchy oí Burgundy on his son Philip by the French king, Charles the Bad, King of 
Navarre — whose own claim to Burgundy was berrer than thatofthe Valois — raised an army against the French that 
comprised 1,200 men-ot-arms and 300 archers, an army that was fivessixths comprised of Free Companies and 
commanded by the Captal de Buch and Sir John Jouel. The French force arrayed against them was larger but 
similarly to a great extent comprised of mercenaries, commanded by Bertrand du Guesclin 


Both sides dismounted for battle, though du Guesctin retained 30 men (200 in another source) on horseback with 
the baggage to attack the Captal de Buch in person when the two armies were engaged. The “Navarrese” force (in 
fact largely Gascon but including Navarrese and Normans) formed up in close order on a slope intending to await 
the French aphill charge, but du Guesclin drew partofthe Captal's men down on to the plain by a feigned flightand 
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then, launching his fresh cavalry seserve at them, proceeded to overwhelm the outnumbered Gascons piece-meal. 
The Captal de Buch and Jouel were both captured, the latrer dying of his wounds the same day. The French then 
pushed on into Charles? Norman domains, and in 1365 he was obliged to make peace. 


AURAY, 29 September 1364 


An English army of 1,000 archers and 1,800 men-at-arms in the employ of Jean IV de Montfort under Sir John 
Chandos defeated a Franco-Breton army under Charles de Blois and Bertrand du Guesclin, As at Cocherel both 
armies were comprised chiefly of companions (four-fifths of the English and half of the French), the English 
commanders including Sir Robert Knollys and Sir Hugh Calveley. The English drew up on a slope behind a river 
in 3 equal:sized battles with a reserve of 200 men-at-arms under Calveley. 


The French crossed the river and advanced uphill in 4 divisions of dismounted men-at-arms and, despite the 
English arrov-fire (there not being enough archers to have a decisive effect on the battle), they successfully closed 
with the English, at which the archers discarded their bows and joined in the hand-to-hand combat alongside the 
men-at-arms, Calveley's reserve lending aid wherever there was danger of a French breakthrough. The French 
reserve, on the other hand, had committed itselfin the general melée so that there was no-one available to plug the 
eventual English breakthrough. 


Jean de Venette records the losses in this battle as 777 men-at-arms dead, and *2,000 more stricken with mortal 
wounds were carried to hospices'. However, itis unclear whether these are combined losses or just those ofde Blois, 
who was himself among the dead. Jean de Montfort was 500n afterwards acknowledged as Duc de Bretagne by King 
Charles V. 


NAJERA (NAVARETTE), 3 April 1367 


A particularly confused batle berween an English army under the Black Prince, fighting in support of Pedro the 
Cruel, and a French-reinforced Castilian army under Henry de Trastamar2. 


The English advanced in 3 lines: the first was 03,000 lances under John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, of which the 
nucleus was 1,200 Free Company lances under Sir John Chandos; the second line comprised the main body in 3 
divisions, the left of 2,000 lances under Sir Thomas Percy and Olivier de Clisson, the centre of 4,000 lances under 
the Black Prince and Don Pedro, and the right of 2,000 lances under the Captal de Buch, Arnaud-Amanieu d'Albret 
and Don Martin Enriquez; and finally the third line was of 3,000 Gascon and Free Company lances under the King 
of Mallorca, the Comte d'Armagnac, Sir Hugh Calveley and Perducas d'Albret. The entire army dismounted on 
coming in sight ofthe Castilians and sent their horscs to the rear. 


The Castilians under Don Henry advanced with their van of 1,000 or 4,000 men, comprised of dismounted French 
Knights and esquires under du Guesclin and Marshal d' Audrehem, 'scveral hundred” elite Castilian men-at-arms of. 
the Order of the Sash under Don Sancho and the Master of Santiago, and supporting infantry of slingers, 
javelinmen anásome crossbowmen. Their second line, largely cavalry but including some more crossbowmen, was 
in 3 divisions, those on the flanks somewhat advanced, the left being of 1,000 men-at-arms and probably 2,000 
jinetes under Don Tello and the Hospitaller Grand Prior, the centre of 1,500 picked men-at-arms under Henry 
himself, and the right of 1,000 men-at-arms and again probably 2,000 jinetes under the High Chamberlain Gomez 
Carillo, Alfonso de Villena, Count of Denia, and the Master of Calatrava, Their third line was entirely ofinfantry. 
Chandos Herald, an eye-witness, gives total Castilian strength as 6,000 men-at-arms, 4,000 jinetes, and 50,000 
infantry including 6,000 crossbowmen. 


When the men-at-arms of the vanguards collided the English were initially driven back a spear's lengrh, a hard 
slogging-match then developing. The lank divisions of both armies' main battles then clashed; the English archers 
proved more than a match for the javelin-armed jinetes, who they outranged, and drove both them and the infantry 
crossbowmen and slingers who followed them up, from the field so that de Buch, Percy and Clisson were then able 
to turn inward and come in on the French vanguard'sexposcd flanks while the Black Prince advanced to Lancaster's 
support. Three atrempts by Henry to relieve his own van were repulsed with heavy losses by the English 
dismounted men-at-arms while their archers tore holes through the Castilian infantry. 


The Castilians finally broke and fled when the uncommitted English rearguard came in on their left lank, though 
du Guesclin's Frenchmen fought doggedly on until, realising the hopelessness of their position, they were forced to 
surrender. Froissart, however, has the Spanish fleeing only after the French surrender, 


The Castilians lost 560 men-at-arms killed, of which the French vanguard alone lost over 400. The balance of their 
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5-6,000 dead (7,500-7,700 according to Froissart and Chandos Herald) was comprised ofinfentry, many of whom 
were cut down or drowned in rout (Ayala says 2,000 drowned). 2,000 ransomable prisoners included virtually all 
the Castilian commanders — Gomez Carillo, de Villena, du Guesclin, d' Audrehem, Don Sancho, the Santiagan and 
Calatravan Masters and the Hospitaller Grand Prior, of whom Pedro had Carillo and Santiago executed. The 
English allegedly lost only 4 knights, 40 men-at-arms and 20 archers, nearly all from the vanguard. 


MONTIEL, 14 March 1369 


Newsreaching his ears whilst besieging Toledo that Don Pedro was leading against him a reliefarmy of 40,000 men 
including contingents of Jews, Portuguese, Marinids and Granadines, King Henry of Castile, on Bertrand du 
Guesclin's advice, set out with as many troops as could be spared (6,000, including du Guesclin and other French 
captains with their mercenary contingents) and surprised Don Pedro's army early in the morning whilst it was 
dispersed in and around the village of Montiel. Pedro”s van was routed in their first attack, but the main division, 
especially the Moslem troops, fought doggedly on even after Pedro himself had fled back to Montiel, Froissart 
recording 14,000 (or 24,000) casualties and stating that the pursuit of Pedro's broken troops lasted 3 hours, Don 
Pedro was captured the same night whiíst trying to escape, and an hour or so later was killed by his brother King 
Henry in an undignified scufle. 


LUSSAC, 1 January 1370 


Having disbanded his assembled force of Poitevins and Englishmen after aboadoning an attempt to recapture the 
fortified abbey of Saint-Salvin, Sir John Chandos Iearnt in the early morning that the captain of Saint-Salvin was 
settingouton a raid. Riding hard with 40 lances, Chandos came upon the French near to the bridge of Lussac where 
they had dismounted in order to attack another small English force positioned on the far side of the bridge. On 
Chandos' approach the French pages fled with thcir masters? horses, but in the ensuing melée it was the English 
who were overwhelmed by the superior numbers of the French and most were taken prisoner. However, because 
their pages had run off with the horses the French were unable to getaway, and when another Anglo-Poitevin force, 
this time of 200 lances, arrived on the scene the Frenchmen in turn surrendered to their erstwhile captives. The 
only reason that this inconsequential skirmish is remembered at all is because Sir John Chandos was mortally 
'wounded there, being struck in the face with a lance (he was not wearing a visor) after he had slipped on the wet 
grass. 


LA ROCHELLE, 22-23 June 1372 


Attacked as they approached La Rochelle by 12-13 Castilian galleys (alternative sources claiming 20 or 22), an 
English fleet of at least 14 and possibly as many as 35-36 merchant vessels commanded by John Hastings, Earl of 
Pembroke, was utterly defeated in a 2-day engagement. At first the English fought back vigorously, Froissart 
praising the effectiveness of rheir archery and of the men-at-arms' use of their lances, but at dusk of the first day 
when the fleets parted the English had already lost 2 or 4 vessels. The fight was resumed early the next morning 
“when the Castilians managed to fire several English ships by the use of vil pots and fire arrows, discharged into the 
midst oftheir crowded anchorage. Their resistance thus broken, all those ships not burned and sunk were captured, 
Pembroke and 160-400 other prisoners were taken, including 70 men-at-arms, along with £12,000 in pay intended 
for the English garrisons in Gescony. In addition the English lost 800 men burned or drowned. 


CHISET (CHIZAD, 20 March 1373 


Whilst besieging Chiset the 1,600-strong French forces under Bertrand du Guesclin (200 of them Breton and 
Gascon light troops who had deserted from the English) were attacked by an English force of almost equal numbers 
under Sir Thomas Hampton. The French, like the English, formed up on foot, with their men-at-arms armed with 
axes and shortened lances and their crossbowmen on the wings; they forced the English to give way and, after a 
protracted and bloody encounter, put them to flight, killing or capturing nearly all. This reverse resulted in the 
complete loss of Poitou and Saintonge. 


ROOSEBEKE, 27 November 1382 


50,000 Flemish rebels under Philip van Arteveld, facinga large French army under King Charles VÍ, the Comte de 
Flandresand Olivier de Clisson, Constable of France, drew up on foot behind a ditch and barricade of bushesin one 
large battle, intending to await the French inthis defensive position. However, becomingrestless in the cold, misty 
morning, at8 a.m. they resolved to advanceto a hill between themand the French so 2stobave the advantage of high 
ground. It was while they were executing this manoeuvre tha: the French scouts first sighted them as the mist 
cleared, and they were now obliged to draw up on the open hillside without the advantage of cither defended 
positions or high ground. Philip himself took up positian on one wing among the Gauntois. 
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The French advanced in line with the king's battle, comprised of infantry and dismounted men-atarms, in the 
centre and cavalry on either flank. The battle opened with artillery fire from the Flemings which stopped the 
French centre in its tracks with considerable losses, but both wings charged home and enveloped the Flemish 
flanks. Philip's pikemaen could not have been adequately deployed for all round defence since the French cavalry 
were able to drive straight in and send the Flemings rolling over one another so that many, including Philip himself 
bo fell wounded into a small dyke with many of his men on top of him, were suffocated inthe crush, The French 
centre, having rallied, now also succeeded in closing, and a general meléc ensued, with the combatants pressed so 
close together that many on both sides were “trodden under foot to death”. Butit was the Flemings who suffered the 
greatest losses, their men being “slain by heaps, one upon another” until, after only half-an-hour's fighting, they 
broke in rout. 


Flemish losses were considerable, including the entire Ghent contingent if Froissart is to be believed, and French 
losses were also high. Coming to Courtrai after the battle, King Charles ordered the town to be burnt in tardy 
revenge for the French defeat there 80 years earlier. 


TRANCOSO, July 1385 


Catching up with a booty-laden Castilian raiding party of some 300 lances under 7 captains, a Portuguese force 
under Jodo Fernandes Pacheco of 200 lances from the garrison of Trancoso dismounted its men-at-arms and formed 
up amidst ploughed fields to receive the Castilian charge, which was launched dismounted in characteristically 
disordered fashion. Simultaneously the Castilian jinetes attacked the Portuguese infantry from the rear, thereby 
committing a tactical error by forcing them to fight when they would probably rather have fled. The impetus of the 
Castilian attack subsequently petered out in the face of tenacious Portuguese resistance, and was eventually 
repulsed with considerable losses after 3 hours of fighting. Froissart records that only one ofthe Castilian captains 
escaped alive, no prisoners being taken. 


ALJUBARROTA, 14 August 1385 


This was a battle between Joño of Porrugal and Juan 1 of Castile, rival claimants to the Portuguese throne. The 
Castilian army comprised 6,000 men-at-arms (including 800 or 1,500 French mercenaries under Geofítoi de 
Parthenay), 2,000 jinetes, 10,000 infantry (archers, spearmen and dart-hrowers) and 16 light cannon(which fired 
off only a few inconsequential rounds during the action). Jodo's forces were somewhat smaller, though numbering 
at least 7,000 including 2-3,000 men-at-arms; Ayala says there were 2,200 men-at-arms and 10,000 others, Eroissart 
giving 2,500 men-at-arms and 12,000 infantry. The infantry included many archers, mostly Portuguese but 
including some English longbowmen (commanded by 3 esquires according to Froissart); the English element 
probably numbered about 700 and certainly not less than 400, Froissart saying that there were about 500, one-third 
of them companions. 


After several hours of jockeying for position the Portuguese were formed up amidst orchards hal£:way down a slope 
by the abbey of Aljubarrota; they had felled brushwood waist-high to cover both flanks, behind which were drawn 
up their archers and crossbowmen (with the English on the left wing), with men-at-arms formed up on foot in the 
centre in a hollow square behind the single narrow passage through the archers? barricades. They also dug a trench 
to their front, with two further shallow ditches containing streams providing additional protection for the flanks. 


Juan, inadvisably forced to take action by young Castilian hotbloods, resolved to advance against this strong 
Portuguese position, despite the fact that his army had been marching for several hours and it was already late after- 
non. He advanced in 3 lines, the first of his French mercenaries, the second of the Costilian horse in 3 divisions, 
and the third of the crossbowmen and other infantry. 


Coming upon Joáo's positions, the French dismounted and began their attack without awaiting the arrival of the 
rest ofthe Castilian army. Heading for the gap between the abattis on the Portuguese flanks they were enfiladed by 
archers and javelinmen and despite making an initial impression in the Portuguese line they were soon repulsed by 
Joáo's men-at-arms, losing hundreds killed and 1,000 captured, these being subsequently killed by the Portuguese, 
who became concerned at having so many prisoners in their rear. Juan, failing to realise the magnitude of his van's 
defcar, then launched a cavalry charge against the Portuguese, whom he was unable to outílank because of the 
nature of the battleground, which channelled his entire force directly at their dismounted men-at-arms so that the 
Portuguese infantry could enfilade them just as they had the French. The ditch presented a serious obstacle, 
allegedly only becoming passable when, in 40 places, it had become filled with the carcasses of shot-down horses, 
and reputedly-not a single Castilian of some 500 who crossed over it came back alive. 


When after less than an hour's confused fighting Juan 's standard-bearer fell the exhausted Castilians began to falter, 
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tobreakinroutsoonafter following Juan'sown Night from rhe bartlefield. They had los: 7,500 men including 2,500 
men-at-arms according to Joao's own account, among them the Masters of Calatrava and Santiago, both Castilian 
marshals, de Parthenay and many other leading noblemen. Predictably, Portuguese losses appear to have been 
minimal 


SEMPACH, 9 July 1386 


A Swiss army of 1,500-2,000 men marching to the relief of Sempach clashed with 1,400 Austrian men-at-arms 
under Duke Leopold 111, nephew of the Duke Leopold defeated at Morgarten. The rival armies encountered each 
other unexpectedly as the Swiss van (comprised of men from Lucerne) was advancing to secure the advantage of 
terrain. Neither side therefore had time to properly deploy. The Swiss formed up in acolumo, while the Austrians 
advanced in 3 divisions of which the vanguard battle was dismounted, both because of the terrain and because 
Leopold believed in the superiority of the dismounted men-at-arms' lances over the Swiss halberds, Leopold 
commanded the second barule, while the third was comprised of Alsatian, Swabian and other mercenary troops, 
both of these divisions remaining mounted. 


The Austrian attack initially drove back the Lucernese, inflicting heavy casualtics, but reinforced by a fresh 
contingent of Uri troops as the rest of the Swiss army came up, the Swiss vanguard rallied and drove into the 
Austrian right /lank as well as breaking through their lances from the front. Leopold then ordered his second battle 
to dismount and led it forward in person, but it advanced in some disarray and was similarly pushed back by the 
Swiss and overwhelmed after a stubborn fight. The Austrian rearguard then panicked and fled, carrying away the 
dismounted men-at-arms' horses in the process, 


The Austrian dead totalled 676 men including Leopold, a margrave, 3 counts, 5 barons, 7 bannerers, and 28 
Austrian and 35 Tyrolean knights. The Swiss lost some 120-200 men, more than halfof them Lucernese, 


CASTAGNARO, 11 March 1387 


This battle between Padua and Verona, the latter supported by Venice, was Sir John Hawkwood's most notable 
victory, his services having been loaned to Padua by Florence. His personal contingent numbered 500 men-at-arms 
and 600 mounted archers, his forces totalling in al! nearly 6,900 men-at-arms, 600 archers and 1,000 other infantry. 
The larger Veronese army under Giovanni degli Ordelaffi numbered 9,000 men-at-arms and 2,600 crossbowmen 
and pikemen plus artillery and innumerable peasants and militiamen, 


Hawkwood formed up surrounded by water —- behind an irrigation ditch, with a canal protecting his right flank, a 
marsh on his lefi, and the River Adige behind him. His force was disnounted and divided into 8 battles in two rows 
of3, with the seventh and his own company remaining mounted as a mobile reserve, the Paduan carroccio between 
them. His crossbowmen and few bombards were positioned along the canal bank, The Veronese also dismounted, 
formingup in 2 ¡ines with a third line ofcavalry and the carrocciowith its own guard o£300 lances, and behind them 
the militia levies. 


The Veronese advanced and filled the ditch to Hawkwood's front with fasciacs and, after an initial lack of success, 
they managed to force their way across and began to drive the Paduans back, as Hawkwood had anticipated. He now 
led his mounted reserve to the right flank, crossed the canal (presumably by a bridge) and drove into the exposed 
Veronese left in conjuaction with a frontal counter-attack led by his lieutenant, Ubaldiai. The Veronese mounted 
reserve was prevented from launching its own counter-atrack by its routed infantry, and the entire army broke in 
flight, only Ordelaf with about 200 men and a contingent of militia fighting on. 


The Veronese lost their carroccio, 4,620 men-at-arms and 800 infantry captured, while total dead and wounded on 
both sides amounted to 716 and 846 respectively, only about 100 of the former being Paduan. Hawkwood also 
captured the Veronese camp, supply train and artillery, comprising 24 bombards and 3 giant ribaudequins. 


RADCOT BRIDGE, 20 December 1387 


In rebelion against King Richard 11, the so-called “Lords Appellant' (comprised of the Duke of Gloucester and the 
carlsof Arundel, Derby and Warwick) defeated a 4-5,000-strong royalist army which had been raised in Wales and 
Cheshire under Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford and Duke of Ireland. De Vere led his forces straight into a trop, 
being atracked in flank in thick fog by Gloucester as he marched down from the Cotswolds towards Derby's men, 
established before Radcot Bridgeacross the Thames. In the ensuing confusion the Appellants” numbers were taken 
1o be greater than they actually were and an immediate rout followed, de Vere himself escaping by ditching his 
armour and swimming his horse across the river. 
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This was basically an insignificant battle in which, as one early source put it, “scarse ten ounces of bloud was lost on 
both sides”, but it is nevertheless looked upon by some as the first engagement in the ongoing Yorkist-Lancastrian 
conflict that culminated in the Wars ofthe Roses. 


NAEFELS, 9 April 1388 


A small Swiss force, some 500 men from Glarus plus a detachment from Schwyz, defeated an Austrian army of 
6,000 men. The Swiss were drawn up behind /etzinen at the entrance to a valley but withdrew to high ground 
overlooking Naefels when the Austrians breached these. 


From there they sent avalanches of boulders rolling down into the Austrian column, which they followed up with 
a charge which utterly routed the disordered invaders, who left behind 80 knights and 2,200 men dead. 


OTTERBURN, 19 August 1388 


A Scottish army of 2-4,000 infantry and 300 men-at-arms besieging Otterburn castle under the Earl of Douglas 
encamped itself within the old British fortified camp of Greenchesters, which a relief force under Sir Henry Percy 
(Hotspur) attacked by the light of a full moon. The superior numbers of Percy's force (600 men-at-arms and 8,000 
infantry) should have guaranteed his success, but he had unfortunately mistaken the servants' quarters for the main 
Scottish camp, thus losing the element of surprise. The Scots, who had been anticipating an attack, thereby had 
time to draw up in 3 divisions, so that by the time the English had pushed through to the main camp it was to find 
the Scots men-at-arms formed up armed and ready for them, the bulk of the Scots force meanwhile having made a 
detour round the moor to surprise the English in flank. Despite this unexpected reverse the English managed to 
rally and a fierce melée ensued at the end of which the Scots drove back and utterly routed the English. 


Froissart reports that the Scots lost only 100 dead and 200 captured, though the Earl of Douglas was among the 
former, while English casualties totalled 1,040 killed and captured in the battle and another 1,840 more in the 
pursuit as well as over 1,000 wounded. The captives, Hotspur among them, were numerous enough for the Scots 
10 receive as much as 200,000 francs in ransoms. 


HOMILDON HILL, 14 September 1402 


A Scottish army this time of allegedly 10,000 men under Archibald, Earl of Douglas, and including amongst its 
leaders most ofthe Scots' nobility, was intercepted as itrerurned home after a raid into Northumberland. The Scors 
drew up in their usual column of spearmen on the slopes o Humbleton, or Homildon, Hill while the English, under 
the Earl of Northumberland and his son Hotspur, drew up on foot before them, with dismounted men-at-arms in 
the centre and archers thrown somewhat forward on the wings. 


The battle that followed was in the true tradition of Dupplin Muir and Halidon Hill. As the Scottish column 
advanced the English centre fell back, until the Scots found themselves enfiladed from both sides by a withering hail 
ofarrows. The head oftheir column was progressively mown down asit attempted to close with the English men-at- 
arms, and eventually they broke and were pursued as far as the Tweed, where hundreds were drowned. English 
losses in the bartle were minimal, but of the Scots 100 knights and other noblemen and immense numbers of men 
of lower rank were killed while the prisoners, comprising among others 5 earls, 5 barons and 80 knights, included 
Douglas himself. lt was disagreement over the fate of these captives that proved the final straw in the growing 
rivalry between the powerful Percy family and King Henry IV. 


ST MATTHIEU, January 1403 

A Breton fleer of'30 ships and 1,200 men-at-arms under the Admiral of Brittany and the Sieurs de Penhors, du 
Chastel and du Boys defeated a large English fleetin a battle that began at sunrise following a long night chase. The 
engagement lasted 3 hours, victory finally going to the Bretons who captured 40 sail, a carrack and some 2,000 men. 
Most of the prisoners were thrown overboard, “but some escaped by promising punctual payment of their ransonr. 


SHREWSBURY, 21 July 1403 


Following disagreements between King Henry IV and the Percy family the latter rose in rebellion, receiving 
support from partisans of Richard II, whom Henry had deposed in 1399. The royalist forces comprised 30,000 men 
under Henry IV, his son the Prince of Wales (Henry V) and Edmund, Earl of Stafford. The rebels numbered only 
9-20,000 under Hotspur, including some Scots under Archibald, Earl of Douglas, now in alliance with his captors. 
Both sides included large numbers of archers, who were placed on the wings. The rebels were drawn up on a slope 
with narrow lanes and fields of peas to their front. Negotiations between the king and Hotspur continued until 2 
hours before sunset, when Henry, concluding that the rebels were merely playing for time, ordered the advance. 
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The ensuing archery duel between the two vanguards (royalists under Stafford, rebels under Douglas) saw the 
royalists come off the worse, the rebels exerting such pressure that 4,000 royalists fled on the right flank, Hotspur 
and Douglas then led a mounted charge which broke the vanguard and drove into the royalist main bate, Stafford 
being amongst those killed while Henry himself was put in considerable personal danger before the Prince of 
Wales” division came to his support. The Prince either broke through on the right of the enemy line and then 
enveloped those rebels engaging the king's division, or else defeated the rebels where they had scattered in pursuit 
ofthe ronted royalist vanguard. Either way Hotspur and many of his closest supporters were killed at this point in 
the battle, andnnews of his death began the rebel flight from the field. However, such was the confusion, and so close 
had the rebel charge come to success, that when after 2-3 hours of fighting the battle came to an end with both rebels 
and royalists scattered over several miles, many on both sides were unsure who had won. Some chroniclers even 
record that the victors lost more men than the vanquished; the rebels in Fact appear to have lost 3-9,000 men, the 
royalists 3-7,000, including large numbers of men-at-arms on both sides. In addition there were some 3-4,000 
wounded and a large number of prisoners were taken, of whom several of the leaders were subsequently tried for 
treason and executed. 


MERCQ, May 1405 


Waleran de Luxembourg, Comte de St Pol, laid siege to the town of Mercg with 4-500 men-at-arms, 500 Genoese 
crossbowmen and about 1,000 Lowland infantry plus cannons and other artillery. An English relief force of 200 
men-at-arms, 200 mounted archers and 300 infentry was soon on its way from Calais under Sir Richard Aston, and 
though the count knew of his coming (the English had sent a message that “they would dine with him” and the count 
had replied that “they should be received, and find the dinner ready”), the French were nevertheless unprepared for 
the English attack; after suffering the English archery without being able to reply (the Genoese having failed to 
replenish their ammunition after their earlier attack on Merca), first the Lowlanders and other infantry and then 
the men-atarms turned in flight. The English thereby captured the French camp, baggage and artillery for very 
little loss. French casualties totalled 60 dead including at least 6 knights, and 60-80 captured. 


OTHÉE (TONGRES), 23 September 1408 


Duke John the Fearless of Burgundy with some 3,500 men-at-arms and 1,500 crossbowmen and archers plus 5 
bombards, and Duke William, Comte de Hainault, commanding 1,200 men-at-arms and 2,000 crossbowmen and 
archers, marched to raise the Liegeois siege of Maastricht. The Liegeois forces numbered “according to 
computation” about 50,000 men according to Monstrelet and 32,000 according to Duke John himself, including 
5-600 men-at-arms and also 100-120 English archers in Liégeois pay, the army being commanded by the Governor, 
Henry, Seigneur de Pier-Yves, and his son Thierry, anti-bishop of Liege. Raising the siege, (he Li2gcois marched 
out to confront the dukes, the encounter taking place about 5 leagues from Liege, near Tongres. 


Recognising themselves tobe heavily outnumbered, the dukes drew up on high ground, the armies being separated 
only by a narrow valley with a drainage ditch at the bottom. The dukes drew up in z single mass with wings of 
archers and men-atarms. The Liégeois opened the engagement with artillery fire (Monstrelet says they “played off” 
many cannons against their enemies, which annoyed them very much). The dukes despatched 4-00 mounted 
men-at-arms and 1,000 infantry to attack the Liegeois rear while the rest ofthe army attacked on foot from the front. 
The Liégeois, seeing this attack mounting, drew up in 'a square, in the front of which was a body drawn up in the 
form of a triangle" (presumably a wedge formation); baggage and horses were placed to the rear, crossbowmen and 
archers on the flanks. After their frontal attack had been raging for an hour the dukes' detached unit fell on the 
Liegeois rear and, though hampered by their wagons, they were able to cut offand destroy some 6,000 Liégeois who 
were attempting to flee the field. 


After further heavy fighting the Liegeois army was virtually destroyed, losing allegedly 8-40,000 men (including 
500 men-at-arms) but probably in truth about 8-9,000 (one source says 8,368), the dead including de Pier-Yvesand 
all the English archers, 'and more perished by arrow-shots than by any other weapon”. The dukes lost only 5-600 
men, although as many as 220 were men-at-arms. 


A sally of 2,000 men from Tongres in support of the Liegeois was cut up dy the dukes' cavalry detachment. 


ST REMY DU PLAIN, 11 May 1412 


Autacked suddenly by an Armagnac force while encamped before St Remy, Waleran de Luxembourg, Constable of 
France, with a force numbering 1,200 “helmets' and a large body of archers, drew up behind a ditch with 
dismounted men-at-arms in the centre and crossbowmen and archers on his flanks. The Armagnacs had been 
hoping to catch him by surprise but, faced instead by organised resistance, they put in an attack that lacked deter- 
mination, being easily repulsed by the archers and crossbows and pursued from the field by the constable's men-at- 
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arms, whonowremounted. 120-160 Armagnacs were capturedin this fiasco and over 400 were killed, many men-at- 
arms drowning when their horses ran into a local fishpond during the rout. The constable's losses appear to have 
been minimal — we know only that 12 archers were killed in the first shock of the Armagnac attack. 


AGINCOURT, 25 October 1415 


Enroute from Harfleur to Calais, an Engiish army under King Henry V was intercepted by a vastly superior French 
army nominally under the command of the Constable of France, Charles d'Albrer. Henry's forces numbered 900 
lances and 5,000 archers according to one eye-wiwmess, who is supported by other sources, though another eye- 
witness reports 900 lances and 10,000 archers. By contrast the French army was 50-60,000-strong according to 
three independent eyc-witness accounts, but in all probability was actually about half that size. The Monk of St 
Denys says that the French outnambered the English by 4:1, while Monstrelet says by 6:1. 


The English drew up in the narrow space between the woods of Agincourt and Tramecourt, with muddy ploughed 
fields to their front. Henry commanded the centre, Edward, Duke of York, the right and Thomas Lord Camoys the 
left, each division comprising a centre of dismounted men-at-arms with forward-angled wings oFarchers (forming 
herces between the 3 divisions), the archers having a barricade of 6-foet stakes before them. They awaited the 
French attack thus for some time and, when it failed to materialisc, at about 11 a.m. Henry upped stakes and 
advanced to within long bow range of the French positions in order to provoke battle. 


The French were in 3lines each about 5 or 6men decp, the firsttwo of dismounted men-at-arms and infantry (with 
he infantry kept to the rear), the third of mounted men (intended for the pursuit) and more infantry. In addition 2 
wings of cavalry preceded the first line, the intention being that these were to ride down the archers on the English 
flanks. According to Monstrelet the first line totalled 8,000 knights and esquires, 4,000 archers and 1,500 crossbow- 
men under d'Albret himself, with Jean Boucicault, Charles, Duc d'Orléans, and Jean, Duc de Bourbon; the second 
line was of similar numbers under Jean le Sage, Duc d'Alengon, and Edouard, Duc de Bar; and the third line was “of. 
the surplus of men-at-arms. In effect, however, the French lines were a confused jumble since, as Juvenal des 
Ursins reports, “all the lords wished to be in the first battalion, for cach was so jealous ofthe others that they could 
not in any other way be reconciled”. The cavalry wings comprised 1,500 men-at-arms under Louis de Bourbon, 
Comte de Vendóme, on the left and 800 under Sir Pierre de Clugnet on the right. The French also had guns on the 
wings, but the crowding forward of the men-at-arms soon blocked out their line of fire and few Englishmen are 
likely to have been killed by artillery fire in this battle. 


The French cavalry attacks met with disaster in the face ofthe English arrow-storm, and the survivors and riderless 
horses galloped back into the first line of dismounted men-atarms, throwing ¡tinto further confusion and breaking 
itin several places. The French first line, which in the face ofthe English archery had reformed into 3 columns or 
wedgesasit advanced, nevertheless managed 10 close with the English, the impact of their advance actually pushing 
the English men-atarms back several yards. However, once engaged the very numbers of the French actually 
worked against them, their men being so crammed together that except for those in the very front rank none “could 
even raise a hand to strike”. The English archers, laying in with their mauls, swords and axes, tipped the balance in 
Henry's favour, and the French first line was thrown back on totheir second line which, after another sharp melée, 
was broken in turn, leaving behind a pile of corpses allegedly taller than a standing man in which, as at least one 
English eye-witness believed, more “were dead through press than our men could have slain”. Large numbers of 
wounded or uninjured prisoners were extricated from these heaps of fallen Frenchmen over the next 2 hours. 


The third French line had by this time largely melted away without a fight, but Robert de Bar, Comte de Marle, and 
Walcran de Raineval, Comte de Fauquembergues, had managed to hold together as many as 600 men-at-arms and 
itwas fear ofa joint attack by these and French marauders looting the army's baggage to his rear that had led to the 
massacre of many of Henry's prisoners*, who actually came close to outnumbering the English army! However the 
threatened frontal attack feiled to materialise into anything more than a single half-hearted charge which was shot 
down as it attempted to close, and those Frenchmen who had not yet fled now quit the field 


French losses numbered 4-1 1,000 according to contemporaries; the heralds counted over 10,000 of whom only 
1,600 “were of low degree” the rest being gentlemen, including the Constable and Admiral of France, 3 dukes, 7 
counts, 220 lords and barons and 1,560 nights. 5,800 were actually buried on the battlefield according to 


*Heartless though this action may appear to our eyes, it was not uncommon in this period — the Portuguese similarly massacred 
their prisoners at Aljubarrota, as did the French before Nicopolis. That this was sometimes a wise precautionary move may be 
clearly seen from Monstrele's chronicle where, describing an affray of 1434, he reports that “in the end the English lost theday, 
partly from the prisoners whom they had taken at Vivien joining the French. 
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Monstrelet. In addition there remained 1,500-1,600 prisoners even after the massacre, these including Orléans, the 
Duc de Bourbon, Boucicault, 3 counts and 14 barons. According to the chroniclers the English lost only 25-100 
men, including the Duke of York and the Earl of SufTolk, the highest figure putting their losses at 500, mostly on the 
sight 


VALMONT, 11-13 March 1416 


An English raiding party of 1,080 men-at-arms and mounted archers (or 900-1,500 or more in other sources) drawn 
from the garrison of Harfleur under its captain, Thomas Beaufort, Earl of Dorset, was retuming from a 3-day 
chevauchéc through the Pays de Caux when it was intercepted near Valmont late in the day by a force of nearly 
5,000 Frenchmen under Bernard, Comte d'Armagnac, Constable of France, comprised of 3,000 Gascons (2,000 
men-at-arms and 1,000 archers) reinforced by elements (1,800 men) drawn from various Norman garrisons (for 
example, 600 or 650 men from Rouen). Other accounts claim that the French numbered an improbable 10-15,000 
or an impossible 40-50,000. 


Beaufort dismounted his small force and drew up on foot. However, in order to try and and protect his Manks he had 
overstrerched his line, and after a number of mounted charges in which many of their horses were wounded the 
French were able to break through in several places and set to plundering the baggage and horses to the English rear. 
This brief respite gave Beaufort time to take up a new position in a garden surrounded by a strong hedge ofthoras, 
which the French declined to attack, and under cover of darkness Beaufort, though badly wounded, was able 1o get 
his battered force away on foot, having lost nearly all his horses aswell as at least 160 or possibly as many as 400 men 
dead according to several sources, or 22 dead and 200 captured according to another; the higher figures probably 
include pages. 


By following the coast and marching along the beach they had almost reached Harfleur when the French came upon 
them again 2 days later at Clef de Caux. Ármagnac's second-in-command, the marshal Louis de Longny, who had 
orders to pursue but nor engage the English, paralleled them along the clifEtops to their left for a while with some 
3,600 men and then, disobeying his instructions, led a charge down the steep clifT by narrow pathways, arriving on 
the marshy beach piecemeal and utterly disordered so that the English, although shaken by the firstonset, were able 
to hold firm and, wielding their axes and swords to deadly effect, utterly routed them, losing 80 or 100 men to the 
French 200 dead and 800 captured. Armagnac's main body was similarly put to flight when it arrived on the scene 
shortly afterwards, the English this time charging up the cliff against them. 


The total French losses during this entire escapade are unknown, one source claiming optimistically that 3,000 
were killed in the first engagement, another that several thousand more were killed by a sortic launched against 
Armagnac's routed troops from Harfleur. Monstreler tells us only that 200 men-at-arms were killed on the beach, 
while a French eye-witness reports that “many” of the French were killed or captured. Armagnac himself escaped, 
venting his wrath on his unfortanate captains and followers of whom he had 50 executed for cowardice. 


SEINE, 15 August 1416 


An English fleet of 70 ships and over 7,000 (possibly 10,000) men, two-thirds ofthem archers, sailing to revictual 
Harfleur under John, Duke of Bedford, found its way blocked by a larger French fleet of some 150 vessels including 
a hired Genoese Jotilla of 9 large carracks, 8 galleys and some 600-1,000 crossbowmen (100 on each carrack, 200 on 
the biggest), drawn up in close order in the middle ofthe Seine estuary between Harfleur and Honfleur. By the time 
of battle the French flcet had becn reduced by descrtions to only about 100 vessels but still included at Icast 7 and 
possibly 12-14 carracks. 


Thesmaller English fleet, with the wind behindit, bore straight down on the anchored French, some oftheir vessels 
turning to oneside and atiacking from the flank. The ensuing batile lasted 7 hours, at the end of which time 4 ofthe 
Genoese carracks had fallen into English hands, another had run aground and 5 other French vessels had been 
captured or sunk. The flightof the remaining carracks led to a general disintegration of the French fleet, which fled 
back to Honfleur. Contemporary French sources, however, do not concede this batile as a defeat, dwelling instead 
on the undeniably heavy English losses (20 vessels sunk, 700 knights and esquires killed or wounded and 2,000 
archers and seamen dead); but it was the French fleet which withdrew, it own losses totalling 1,500 dead and 400 
captured. Harfleur was thus successfully relieved, and the capturcd Frenchand Genoese vessels were incorporated 
into the English navy. 


FRESNAY, 3 March 1420 


A Franco-Scottish artny allegedly 15,000-strong (the Scots element alone numbering 6,000), marching to the relief 
of Fresnay, besieged by Thomas de Montagu, Earl of Salisbury, was ambushed on the road to Le Mans by an 
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inferior English force under John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon, detached by Salisbury specifically for this purpose. 
Details ofthe ensuing engagement are lacking, but the allies were clearly caught completely by surprise for they lost 
3,000 dead and 500 men-at-arms captured for the alleged loss ofno more than 3 Englishmen. 


BAUGE, 21 March 1421 


Advised of the presence at nearby Baugé of a 5-6,000-strong Franco-Scortish (in fact largely Scorrish) army under 
Gilbert Lafayette and the earls of Buchan and Wigtown, King Henry's brother Thomas, Duke of Clarence, set out 
with 1,500 men-atarms to intercept them, ignoring the advice of the Earl of Huntingdon and Sir Gilbert 
Unmfraville, Henry's Marshal of France, to await his archers. Instead Salisbury was left ro follow with the archers 
and remainder of Clarence's army as soon as he could. 


Arriving onthe scene an hour before sunset Clarence crossed the River Couesnon after a brief but fierce struggle for 
control of the bridge, which allowed a good part of the Franco-Scots enough time to rally and form up. Once across 
he engaged the allies immediately, launching an uphill cavalry charge which was beaten back and, counter-charged 
whilstatrempting to reform along the river-bank, his outnumbered men were driven into the marshy ground behind 
them, Clarence himself being killed. As darkness fell most of the French were pursuing the English fugitives from 
the field, so that the battlefield was largely deserted on the arrival ofthe Earl of Salisbury after dusk; he drove away 
those Franco-Scots still around, recovering the bodies of the slain English leaders and extricating some survivors. 


Of the English losses one French source gives the very precise figure of 1,617 dead; another says 1,500 killed, yet 
another 1,054 dead and 500 captured. Certainly virtually the entire battalion that Clarence had led into battle was 
Killed or captured, the earls of Huntingdon and Somerset being among the prisoners. The highest contemporary 
estimates of French casualties state that they lost 1,000-1,100 dead, largely men-at-arms, butin fact their losses were 
very light, some sources claiming only 14, 18 or 25-30 dead. The Earl of Buchan was subsequently created 
Constable of France. 


MONS-EN-VIMEU, 31 August 1421 


Having left behind their archers and crossbowmen in order to pursue more swifty, a Burgundian army under Duke 
Philip the Good intercepted a French force almost by accident on the banks of the Somme. Despite their lack of 
archers the Burgundians still outnumbered the French, who had been drawn from several local Armagnac garrisons 
and totalled 5-600 men-at-arms and 3-400 archers. 


The battle opened at 11 a.m. with a French charge which the Burgundians received well, though about halfoftheir 
men panicked and led, among them the valet who bore the ducal banner, which he threw down. Mostof those thus 
routed were chased from the field by 120 of the French, though a Burgundian knight rescued and raised Philip's 
banner and succeeded in rallying some. The rest of the Burgundians (some 500 men-at-arms) meanwhile fought on 
resolutely and eventually, with the aid of Ñlank attack by 120 men despatched for the purpose by Philip before the 
batule had begun, routed the French, taking 220 prisoners who included Jean Poton de Xaintrailles and Etienne de 
Vignolles, le Bourg de la Hire (about both of whom we shall be hearing more). About 4-50 men were killed in total, 
of whom allegedly only about 20-30 were Burgundians. 


Interestingly contemporaries did not regard this quite bloody litle afTray as a battle; Monstrelet tells us thar “this 
vas called the rencounter at Mons-en-Vimeu, and was not deemed a battle because the two parties met accidentally 
and without any banner displayed”. 


ARBEDO, 30 June 1422 


This battle resulted from a dispute over Swiss claims on the Milanese city of Bellinzona. The Milanese forces, 
commanded by the condottieri Carmagnola and Angelo de la Pergola, numbered 5,000 cavalry and 3,000 infantry, 
while their Swiss adversaries totalled 2,500-4,000 men, of whom some two-thirds were halberdiers and one-third 
were pikemen. These were drawn up in a square formation. 


The Milanese opened the engagement with a frontal cavalry charge against the halberds and pikes, which met with 
predictable disaster and resulted in the deaths of 400 horses. Thus checked, Carmagnola deployed his infantry 
crossbowmen to harry the flanks of the Swiss square while he dismounted his men-at-arms and advanced against 
their front. Weight of numbers steadily forced the Swiss back until the arrival of 600 returning Swiss foragers on his 
farik, who the Milanese mistook for the vanguard of Confederate reinforcements known to be close by, led 
Carmagnola to draw off his attack in order to reform, thus giving the Swiss a breathing space in which to withdraw 
from the field as fast as they could. 
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Though undeniably defeated the Swiss claimed to have lost just 400 men, though Italian sources put Swiss losses at 
several thousand. 


CRAVANT, 31 July 1423 


Marchingto the relief ofthe Burgundian town of Cravant, an Anglo-Burgundian force under the Earl of Salisbury, 
compristag 4,000 Englishmen and probably about 1,000 Burgundians, found its passage across the River Yonne 
justin front of the town contested by a superior Franco-Scottish army commanded by Sir John Stuart of Darnley, 
Constable of Scatland. After a pause of 3 hours Salisbury himself led the English mensararmas in an attack straight 
across the river, his archers providing covering fire, an attack being simultaneously launched across the single 
narrow bridge situated on his right flank. After a hard fight the allies eventually began to give way, and when the 
garrison of Cravant launched a sortie into their rear they broke in rout, though few managed to escape from the con- 
gested space between the river and the town walls. The Scots lost 3-4,000 dead, the French 1,200 dead (some French 
¿counts say 2-3,000) including 3-400 ofnoble birth. In addition 400, or possibly as many as 2,000, prisoners may 
have been taken by the English, Darnley amongs! thern. 


VERNEUIL, 17 August 1424 


A Franco-Scottish army, having arrived too late to relieve the town of Ivry, turned aside and occupied the castle of 
Verncuil, at first being undecided as to whether or not to give battle to John, Duke of Bedford's approaching forces 
or to avoid contact and invade souhern Normandy. Their resultant indecision gave the English time to locate them 
and force battle. 


The French army, under William, Vicomte de Narbonne, and Jean d'Harcourt, Comte d'Aumaále, was 18-20,900 
strong according to French sources, while Bedford” own report says 14,000; some 6-10,000 would have been Scots 
under Archibald, Earl of Douglas, the balance being largely Lombards and Spaniarás with Frenchmen in a 
minority. Bedford's force was considerably smaller, numbering only 1,800 men-at-arms end 8,000 archers. He 
drew up in 2 divisions (commanding the right himself, with Salisbury on the left), each with men-at-arras in the 
centre and archers on the wings, the latter with stakes which they planted when the English linc had approached to 
within a bowshot of the French; a wagon laager, the pages and the unfit were placed to the rear with the horses, and 
in addition there was 2 reserve (or baggage guard, as Wavrin calls it) of 2,000 archers to the rear of the right flank. 


The French men-atarms, with crossbowmen interspersed, attacked dismounted in 3 divisions, each nominally in 
3 lines but efTectively in one, led from left to right by Narbonne, Aumále and Douglas respectively, with 600 
Lombard mercenary cavalry on the right wing and a similar French body on the lefi with orders to ride down the 
English flank archers; the cavalry were commanded by Jean Poton de Xaintrailles, la Hire, Cameran and de 
Roussin. The French cavalry were successful against the English right, apparently because its barricade of stakes 
had not bcen completed, while the Lombards outflanked the English positions and fell upon the baggage. 
Mcanwhile the English men-at-arms counter-charged the advancing French, and after a fiercestruggle the French 
left eventualiy broke, to be pursued as far as the ditch round Verneuil before Bedford was able to rally his men and 
return to the fight, He came in on the rear of Douglas” Scots as they battled on against Salisbary, while the English 
reserve ofarchers, which had routed both the French and Lombard cavalry in tura, now feil upon the exposed 
Scottish right flank. Attacked thus on all sides the Scots were annihilated. 


The battle had lasted only three-quarters ofan hour, by the end of which time Aumále, Narbonne and Douglas were 
all dead. Bedford reported that the heralds counted 7,262 Franco-Scortish dead in all (mostly Scots, 1,700 of them 
men-at-arms including 50 lords), and some 200 prisoners were taken, including a further 35 lords. The English had 
lost about 1,000 men killed (Monstrelet says 1,600), and at least 500 men had fled from their right flank in the face 
of the French cavalry charge. 


MACLODIO, 11 October 1427 


Having carefully prepared an ambush in swampy fields near the River Oglio between Brescia and Lodi, a Venetian 
army under Carmagnola advanced in foggy conditions against the camp of their Milanese adversaries, commanded 
by Carlo Malatesta, Francesco Sforza and Niccoló Piccinino. Carmagnola launched a deliberately feeble attack 
which the Milanese casily repulscd, and then he feigned flight, drawing Malatesta's entire army deep into the 
marshes where, strung out along raised causeways, their crawded ranks presented perfect targets to Carmagnola's 
other units as they emerged from ambush on all sides. Subjected to heavy missile fire, with retreat back to their 
camp cut o/Fby another Venctian company of 2,000 men under Niccold da Tolentino, despatched for the purpose 
by Carmagnola, the Milanese commanders saw no option butto surrender. This Venetian victory was a condotticri 
piéce de résistancez Carmagnola had taken as many as 10,000 prisoners for the price of just a handful of dead. 
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THE HERRINGS (ROUVRAY), 12 February 1429 


An English supply-train of 300 wagons loaded chiefly with salted fish (hence the name of the bartle), intended for 
the army besieging Orleans, was artacked en route from Paris by a Franco-Scottish army of some 4,000 men under 
the Comte de Clermont. Heavily outnumbered (the convoy escort numbering only some 500-1,000 archers and 
1,000-1,200 Parisian militiamen, ell mounted), Sir John Fastolf, the English commander, immediately drew up his 
vwagons into 2 lzager, with two openings before which his archers planted their stakes. 


Clermont, adapting his tactics to this unexpected move, ordered his men to hold back (though they were to remain 
mounted) while he brought up his crossbowmen and light arrillery (with which he appears to have been amply 
provided) to bombard the English laager. This bombardment appears to have been having considerable effect when 
the Scots element within the French army, commanded by Sir John Stuart of Darnley, disobeyed Clermont 
instructions, dismounted and charged headlong against one of the defended openings, only to be mown down by 
Fastolf's archers before they could close. The French mounted attack which accompanied or followed this futile 
assault similarly met with disaster, many horses impaling themsclves on the archers' stakes, at which Fastolf, 
seizing his chance, mounted his archers and led them out through the openings in a counter-attack which broke and 
routed the French, the surviving Scots having apparently already fled. 


The Franco-Scots had lost some 120 men-at-arms and 500 others (mostly Scots), while the English claimed 10 have 
lost only 4 men and a few wagon drivers who had tried to run away; but if the French artillery bombardment was 
really as effective as the sources seem to imply, then English casualties must in reality have been somewhat higher 
than was claimed. 


PATAY, 18 June 1429 


After the destruction of Suffolk's besieging army at Orleans by the French forces under Joan of Arc, a relief army 
despatched by John, Duke of Bedford, comprising at the most some 3,500 largely inexperienced men under Sir 
John Fastolf, plus a further 40 lancesand 200 archers under Sir John Talbot, was intercepted near Beaugency by the 
French and subsequently fell back towards Patay. 


The French, some 6,000 men under the Duc d'Alengon and the Constable of France, Arthur de Richemont, were 
goaded into rapid pursvit by Joan (“You have spurs, use them?) and came upon the English, who had decided to 
turn and fight, while they were deploying. The main English army under Fastolf, drawing up atop a ridge, was 
covered by Talbot's small detachment of veterans, reinforced by some 200 archiers d'élite provided by Fastolf, 
which was preparing itself position along the line of a road (possibly behind a hedge and certainly among bushes 
and clumps of undergrowth) at the bottom of a dip in front of the ridge. 


The French came upon Talbor's position before his archers had even planted their stakes and swept straight down 
on them *pell-mell' (as one source observes) and turned both flanks, achieving complete surprise and killing or 
capturing virtually the entire force, Talbot, badly wounded, being amongst the prisoners. They followed through 
with as sudden and unexpected an attack against Fastolí, whose force, apparently containing an inadequate 
proportion of archers, was similarly overwhelmed, though he managed to extricate something of his army and, 
abandoning his baggage and artillery, made a fighting retreat northwards, successfully repelling the French pursuit 
on several occasions. The English may have lost as many as 2,000 men in this débacie (Monstreler says 1,800 dead 
and 100-120 captured including lords Scales, Talbot and Hungerford), while French chronicles claim their own 
losses, which were certainly light, as only 2or 3 men killed. 


MONT EPILOY, 16 August 1429 


A confrontation between an English army of allegedly 10,000 men (including 6-800 Burgundians) under the regent 
Duke of Bedford and a superior French army under King Charles VI failed to result in a general engagement, 
though both armies faced each other in battle array for 2 days. Bedford drew up in the usual English formation with 
his wings and rear well protected by hedgerows and with the archers' stakes planted to his front. In fact the English 
position was so strong that, to quote Monstrelet, “the enemy could not attack them without very great risk to 
themselves”. Nevertheless several sharp skirmishes took place, the hardest-fought being an engagement of 1% 
hours' duration on the English right flank, where their Picard and Burgundian allies were posted, archers in the 
French army apparently doing 'much mischic? here. When the two sides finally separated at the end ofthe second 
day the death-tolI had reached 300, but it is unknown whose losses were the greater. 


CLERMONT-EN-BEAUVOISIS, January 1430 
Returning towards its base in Normandy after a raid into the county of Clermont, the small mostly English garrison 
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of Gournay, 400 men under Sir Thomas Kyriell, was intercepted by a French force raised locally from garrison 
troops by the Comte de Clermont, which totalled 800 soldiers plus “a multitude of peasants.” Advised of their 
approach by his scouts, Kyriell drew up on foot with a wood to his rear and his archers' stakes to his front, The 
French foolishly launched their attack on horseback, and the English arrows predictably soon threw them into 
confusion, on which the English sallied out and put them to flight. A large number of the French were killed and 
over 100 of the peasants captured. 


GUERBIGNY, 1430 


The 5-600-strong vanguard ofan Anglo-Burgundian army under Duke Philip the Good was attacked on the march 
by 1,200 Frenchmen under Jean Poton de Xaintrailles. The largely Burgundian van, commanded by Sir Thomas 
Kyricll and several Burgundian captains, was marching in very disorganised array, 'hooting and howling' after a 
number of hares they had put up, when Xaintrailles descended on them. Most of the Anglo-Burgundians — many 
of whom had not even put on their armour — saved themselves by flight, those that stood their ground, rallying 
under Kyriell's banner, being mostly killed or taken prisoner. Only 4 or 5 Frenchmen were killed in this 
ignominious affair, but 50-60 Anglo-Burgundians were killed and 80-100 captured, including Kyriell. 


BOULEGNVILEE, 2 July 1431 


A pro-Burgundian army of 4,000 men under Anthony de Lorraine, Comte de Vaudemont, faced 6,000 Barrois, 
Lorrainers and Germans under René, Duc de Bar. The Burgundian element of Vaudemon''s army comprised 
1,000-1,200 Picards under the Marshal of Burgundy, and 120 Englishmen, and the army was drawn up chiefly 
under the directions ofan English knight, Sir John Ladan. Their archers were positioned in front and on the wings 
with stakes before them, with al! the men-at-arms dismounted (but only after some debate — the French men-at- 
arms had wanted to stay mounted); their rear was screened by the army's 16-20 baggage wagons. They also had 
“some” cannons and culverines, which were placed in the centre and on the wings. The Barrois similarly fought 
largely on foot, but had very few archers. 


After facing cach other for 2 hours, at about 11 a.m. the Barrois advanced, to be met with a barrage ofarrows from 
he Picard and English archers and a discharge of their cannon which seems to have particularly scared the Barrois. 
The worst of the engagement lasted but a quarter-of-an-hour, Monstrelet telling us that the Barrois then broke in 
routin what must have been a miniature Agincourt:'the Picard archers especially killed and wounded an incredible 
number, so that the disorder and defeat very soon became general on the side of the Barrois.” 


The routed Barrois were pursued for 2 leagues, and in the battle and rout lost 2,500-3,000 dead and 200 captured, 
including René, while the Burgundians lost only 40 men, including only one of note. 


SAN ROMANO, 1 June 1432 


A Florentine army under Niccoló da Tolentino caught the Sienese by surprise as the latter laid siege to Montopoli, 
victory being assured when a second Florentine army under Micheletio Attendolo attacked from the opposite 
direction. The Sienese were routed, the Florentines capturing 150 men, including several captains, and 600 horses. 
This victory's only real claim to feme is that it is depicted in three famous paintings by Paolo Uccello. 


GERBEROI, 1435 


Learning that the French had refortified the old castle of Gerberoi, the Earl of Arundel with 800 men decided to 
takcitby storm, notrealising thatits small garrison had been reinforced the previous night by 5-600 men under Jean 
Poton de Xaintrailles, La Hire and other French captains. Arundel's advance guard, which he led himself, arrived 
atabout 8 2.m.; 100-120 men were positioned to prevent a sally from the fort, while the rest encamped to await the 
arrival of the main body. The French, resolving to attack before the two bodies could join together, sallied out on 
foot and attacked the vanguard, “half surprising' them and killing most while 60 horsemen under La Hire and 
Xaintrailles advanced against the English main body as it came along the road and fell upon it with repeated charges 
until it broke in rout, La Hire pursuing it from the field of battle. 


Arundel, meanwhile, had withdrawn with the remnants of his vanguard to the corner of a field, where his rear was 
protected by a thick hedge and his front by a row of stakes. The French, unable to attack this strong position, then 
brought a culverine from the fort and, at their second shot, succeeded in taking off one of the earl's feet. La Hire, 
returning from the pursuit, then rallied the French and attacked the outnumbered English, killing or capturing 
themall. In total the English lost 120 captured (including Arundel, who shortly after died of his wounds) and more 
than 240 killed, while the French lost no more than 20 men. 
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ST JACOB-.EN-BIRS, 24 August 1444 


Following the signing of the Treaty of Tours alarge force ofso-called 'Armagnac' mercenaries was assembled under 
Louis the Dauphin for loan to Emperor Frederick III for use against the Swiss. This multi-national force included 
allegedly 14,000 Frenchmen and 8,000 Englishmen plus Bretons and Gascons. 


Advancing through Confederate territory the Armagnac army was confronted by a small force of perhaps only 
1,500 Swiss from Berne and Basle. These descended on Louis cavalry vanguard after it had crossed the Birs and 
rolled it back across the river, which, in defiance of their leaders' orders, the Swiss themselves now crossed in 
pursuit. They then unexpectedly found themselves confronted by the Armagnac main body and were obliged to 
draw up in 3squares in order to repel the Armagnaccavalry. This they managed to do for some 4-5 hours until, their 
ranks thinned, they were forced to fall back on the small walled hospital of St Jacob, taking up defensive positions 
wherever they could find a suitable wall or hedge, many taking cover in the hospital cemetery and its adjacent tower. 
The Armagnacs then dismounted and prosecuted their attack on foot with the support of heavy artillery fire and 
archery, the latter undoubtedly provided by the English element. Gradually the Swiss were pushed back and the 
walls reduced to rubble, the Armagnacs eventually storming the hospital and setting fire to the tower. By the end of 
the day every one of the Swiss was dead, as were perhaps as many as 2-4,000, and at least 1,200, of the Ármagnacs. 


CARAVAGGIO, 15 September 1448 


A Milanese army under Francesco Sforza, besicging Caravaggio, was surprised by the Venetians in the early 
morning. Sforza rallied his men and checked the Venetian attack, simultaneously sending a strong detachment of 
cavalry through the woods to outílank the Venetians and come in on their rear, The Venetians were consequertly 
crushed, thousands being captured. The dead on both sides totalled 900 in all. 


FORMIGNY, 15 April 1450 


The English forces, under Sir Thomas Kyriell, on this occasion numbered about 4,500 men including 800 men-at- 
arms. About half of these had come from England with Kyriell while some 1,900 were reinforcements provided by 
the Duke of Somerset (the Governor of Normandy) under Sir Matthew Gough; these had been raised by stripping 
the garrisons from the castles of Normandy (800 from Bayeux, 600 from Vireand 500 from Caen). The French were 
in 2 separate columns converging on Kyriell under the Comte de Clermont and Arthur de Richemont, Constable 
of France. Clermont apparently had 3.000 men plus 2 guns and some local infantry, while Richemont had 2-300 
lances (which equals 800-1,200 men ifone assumes 4 armed men per lance) plus 800 archers. Clermont came upon 
the English first. 


Kyriell drew up in a convex line straddling the Carentan-Bayeux road with thick orchards anda stream to his back, 
his right on the stream. The archers were arranged in 3 bodies of 700 with billmen and dismounted men-at-arms 
berween and slightly behind thera. Gough with more men-at-arms was positioned away on the left flank, which 
otherwise lacked security. Clermont's initial hesitation (hc was avaiting Richemont) gave the English the time to 
fx their stakes and dig potholes with their swords and daggers before the French main attack commenced after 3 
hours of skirmishing. 


Regardless ofthe advice of the veteransin his army, Clermont still resolved to attack before Richemont had arrived, 
his men-at-arms advancing in 3lines on f00t; the attacks that they and 2 mounted detachments launched against the 
flanks were repcatedly repulsed by the usual withering hail of English arrows. Clermont then ordered up his 2 
culverines under Giraud, master of the royal ordnance, which proceeded to rake the English positions until a body 
ofarchers raced out from behind their defences, dispatched the French gunners and the troops guarding them, and 
commenced to drag the guns back towards the English lines. It was fairly certainly at about this stage that many of 
Clermont's men began to despair and meli away5 but at the same time it would seem that one of his flank 
detachments of men-at-arms dismounted and counter-atracked the sortie of English archers, succeeded in 
recapturing the guns, and pursued the beaten English back to Kyriell's positions so closely that a general melée 
ensued all along the line. 


It was while the English were thus engaged that Richemont's column arrived on the field, appearing to the left of 
and slighuy behind their positions. Kyriell managed to extend and reform his line to meetthis new threat, butit was 
dangerously weakened by this difficult manoeuvre and gave way under the double impact of Clermont's and 
Richemont's well co-ordinated assault. Kyriell and those of his troops that could fell back to the bridge over the 
sirear where, broken up into small groups and surrounded, they fought on until as many as 3,773 had ben killed 
(according to French sources), most of the rest, including Kyriell, being captured. Of the archers only a few 
hundred escaped along with Gough and his flank guard of men-at-arms, who cut their way through to Bayeux. The 
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only French casualties mentioned in the sources are 8 or 12 men-at-arms, none of them of note, butitisfairly certain 
that in reality their losses were very high, particularly among Clermont's division. 


BLANQUEFORT, 1 November 1450 


4-500 French cavalry under Amanieu d'Albret, Sieur d'Orval, passing close by Bordeaux, were intercepted by an 
English sally from the city under the mayor, Gadifer Shorthose, the English force being 8-9,000 strong according 
to Monstrelet and comprised largely ofhastily mustered infantry militia. The English horse, who were preceded by 
their infantry, apparently fled soon after the commencement of the battle, leaving their infantry (who must have 
included very few archers) to be cut to pieces by the French. Some 1,800 English and Bordelais were killed in the 
batrle or the pursuit, and 1,200 more were captured by the French, “which, observes Monstrelet, was very 
honourable and profitable to them, considering how few they were in comparison to their enemies? This 
engagement is remembered in local sources as La Mal Journés. 


RUPELMONDE, 6 June 1452 


Fighting against the mea of Ghent, Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy advanced towards the town of Rupelmonde 
which they had fortified with cartaworks and artillery. Realising that if the Flemings saw his full strength they 
would not come out forn the safery of their entrenchments, the duke sent forward only a small proportion of his 
forces to skirmish and draw them out into the open; at the same time he drew up the rest of his army in close order 
so that their true numbers were concealed. Exactly as he had planned, the Gauntois emerged from their 
entrenchments to attack the Burgundian advance guard, which immediately whecled round and fled, drawing the 
Gauntois pike phalanx into the very arms of the main Burgundian army. A stiff fight then ensued, with the 
Gauntois making particularly effective use of their handguns, but in the end they could not stand up to the 
withering fire of Philip's Picard archers. Leaving 2,500 dead behind them they broke and fled to the safety ofother 
entrenchments that had been thrown up round the nearby village of Acre. 


CASTILLON, 17 July 1453 


An Anglo-Gascon force of 5-6,000 men under Sir John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, attempied to relieve Castillon, 
besieged by 7-10,000 French under the overall guidance of Jean Bureau. The French were positioned in a fortified 
artillery camp about 700 yards long and 200 yards wide, its rear protected by the Lidoire, a tributary of the 
Dordogne (which lay only some 600 yards in front of the camp), ts other 3 sides being protected by a trench and an 
earth embankment reinforced with tree-trunks, the whole plan of the camp being an irregular, undulating shape so 
that attackers could be enfiladed by Bureaw's 300 guns (probabiy largely culverines)mounted on the earthen wall of 
the camp. The majority of the French were positioned in the camp, but 1,000 cr more Bretons were located in 
woods north of the Lidoire and 1,000 archers were in the priory of St Laurent close to the town. 


Talbot, marching by night alongan unfrequented track, came upon the priory at dawn and took it by surprise, those 
French that escaped (100-120 francs-archers were killed) flecing to the safety of Burcaw's camp 2 mile to the east. 
Talbot decided not to launch an immediate attack on the French camp, not least because he had with him only 500 
men-at:erms and 800 mounted archers, having outdistanced his infantry overnight; instead he ordered food to be 
distributed from the captured priory's stores and sent out scouts to reconnoitre the French positions. 


Soon afterwards, however, word came from Castillon itself that the French were in full flight, and Talbot therefore 
decided to attack at once. Unfortunately, however, what observers in Castillon had taken to be the French army in 
Might was, in fact, no more than their pages withdrawing with the bulk of the army's horses in order to make more 
room in the camp for the coming fight. Grossly outntumbered though he was, Talbot nevertheless resolutely 
pressed home his attack, dismounting his men (he alone remained mounted) and charging the French 
entrenchments head on. They were raked and enfiladed by concentrated gunfire as they came on, and those that 
reached the parapet were cut down as they mounted it, Mathieu d'Escouchy reporting that 5-500 were killed in the 
ditch or on the ramparts. Nevertheless, with the leading elements of his infantry now steadily arriving on the field 
Talbotkeptup his assault for more than an hour, until the Bretons posted north ofthe Lidoirecrossed the river east 
of the campand fell upon the exposed English right flank. The camp garrison, noticing the resultant relaxation in 
the pressure along their front, now sallied out too and the English were driven back towards the Dordogne, across 
which many escaped by a ford, though the majority were killed or captured. Talbot himself was among the dead; his 
horse had been brought down by a cannonball, pinning him underneath, and a French archer finished him off'with 
anaxe. 


GAVERE, 22 July 1453 
Another battle between Duke Philip ol Burgundy and the rebellious men of Ghent. Coaftonted by a great phalanx 
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of Gauntois with large numbers of handgunners and artillery to the fore, the Marshal of Burgundy, commanding 
the Burgundian vanguard, withdrew his troop alittleto avoidit being subjected 10 their firc, at which the Gauntois, 
mistaking his action for flight, charged forward in a mass, leaving their artillery behind them, They were met by 
heavy arrowíire, followed by a co-ordinated charge launched simultaneously by all 3 divisions of the Burgundian 
army, which broke them in rout. 


One body of 1,400-1,500 Gauntois pikemen rallied in a field surrounded on 3 sides by ditches and on the fourth by 
the Schelde, and they repulscd every effort of the Burgundian cavalry to cross the ditches. When his archers 
eventually came up Duke Philip himself, together with his son (the future Charles the Bold) and the chronicler 
Eertrandon de la Brocquiére bearing his pennon, led the Burgundian men-at-arms over the ditch, and every 
Gauntois in the field was cither killed or drowned in the Schelde. In total the men of Ghent lost an improbable 
20,000 men according to the partisan account of Monstrelet, who claims the Burgundians lost only 16 dead in the 
whole affray. 


FIRST ST ALBANS, 22 May 1455 


Bitter rivalry between Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, King Henry VI's favourite, and Richard, Duke of 
York, resulted in the latter raising forces and marching south against Somerset. The Yorkists nambered 3,000 men 
under York and the two Richard Nevilles, earls of Salisbury and Warwick, while the Lancastrian forces totalled 
2,000 men under King Henry, Somerset, Humphrey Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, Thomas Lord Clifford and others. 


The king raised his standard at St Albans, which was an unwalled town with only a shallow ditch for protection. 
The Lancastrians drew up behind the ditch and erected barricades across the main streets into thetown, these outer 
defences being commanded by Clifford. Two frontal assaults on the barricades by York were repulsed, but 
Warwick bypassed them by crossing the ditch where it had been left undefended and, emerging on the 
Lancastrians' flank via a side street, obliged the defenders ofthe barricades to fall back, thus allowing the rest ofthe 
Yorkist army into the town. 


The ensuing street-fight lasted only half-an-hour, by the end of which time the Lancastrians had been defeated. 
Only 100-150 men had been killed, the fighting ending when Somerset, Northumberland and Clifford were dead. 
As a result ofthis defeat King Henry was obliged to permit the Duke of York to distribute most of the important 
state offices to men of his faction. 


BLORE HEATH, 23 September 1459 


A Lancastrian army of some 6-14,000 men under James Touchet, Lord Audley, intercepted a Yorkist force of just 
3-5,000 men (more probably the higher of these figures) under Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, marching to join 
the Duke of York at Ludlow. It would seem that Salisbury drew up with his left and part of his front secured on a 
stream with steep banks and marshy ground at the edge of a wood, and his right, which was otherwise exposed, 
protected by a laager made up of his baggage wagons. Three Lancastrian charges, one with cavalry and two on foot, 
were repulsed with considerable losses after being disordered crossing the ditch to Salisbury's front, Audley being 
killed. After most of the afternoon had been spent fighting the Lancastrians broke in rout at 5 p.m. and were closely 
pursued by the victorious Yorkist. 2,000-2,400 Lancastrians died in the battle and a further 500 defected to 
Salisbury, while the Yorkists lost only 200 men. 


NORTHAMPTON, 10 July 1460 

Returning to England after a brief exile in Calais, Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, Edward, Earl of March (later 
Xing Edward IV) and Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, assembled a large army (some 60-80,000 men according to 
some sources), including nearly all the Yorkist peers and their contingents. Leaving a detachment under Salisbury 
10 blockade the Lancastrian-held Tower of London, Warwick marched north with some 25,000 men to confront 
King Henry and the smaller Lancastrian army under the Duke of Buckingham, who had prepared an entrenched 
position of ramparts, ditches and stakes just south of Northampton and the River Nene. 


Warwick opened the battle at about 7 a.m, the Yorkists attacking the entrenchments in line with Edward on the 
right, Warwick in the centre and William Neville, Lord Fauconberg, on the left (though others say they attacked in 
column with either Warwick or Edward leading). Despite the fact that a heavy downpour of rain had rendered their 
artillery ineffective, the Lancastrians were successful in holding of the Yorkists for some 2 hours until Edmund 
Lord Grey of Ruthyn, commanding Welshmen on the Lancastrian left, treacherously assisted Edward's men 
through the entrenchments, allowing Warwick's attack in the centre to succecd. The Lancastrians were then 
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completely defeated and driven back over the Nene, and though their losses were comparatively light — only 
amounting to some 3-400 men — they included a considerable number of their leaders (Buckingham among them) 
and many Others were captured, having fought on foot, as too was King Henry. One of the results ofthis battle was 
the acclamation in September of Richard, Duke of York, as Protector and Regent of England. 


WAKEFIELD, 30 December 1460 


Having marched norch with perhzps 12,000 men to confron: the Lancastrian army that Henry VI's wife Margaret 
Anjou was mustering, Richard of York was defeated and killed near his castle at Sandal. He had failed to await 
further anticipated reinforcements before issuing forth against an estimated 15-20,000 Lancastrians under Henry 
Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, James Butler, Earl of Wiltshire, and John Lord Clifford. Only the Lancastrian centre 
under Clifford was visible to Richard, who failed to realise that there were 2 other Lancastrizn divisions to his left 
andright, under Wiltshire and Thomas Lord Roos respectively, the latter's division being cavalry. Richard initially 
drove the Lancastrian centre back but then found himself enveloped on both lanks by Wiltshire and Roos, and the 
surrounded Yorkist army was almost literally cut to pieces, the cavalry of Roos taking a particularly hesvy toll in the 
pursuit. Some 2,000-2,500 Yorkists were killed (700-1,000 in other sources), while others were captured and ina 
number of cases subsequently executed, the Earl of Salisbury being among the latter. The Lancastrians may have 
lostas few as 200 men. 


MORTIMER'S CROSS, 2 February 1461 


Richard'sson Edward, Earl of March, receiving news ofhisfather's death, gathered an army reputedly o£30-50,000 
men and at least 10,000 strong with the intention of avenging himself on Queen Margaret, but he had 1o turn aside 
in order to confront a new 8,000-strong Lancastrian army (largely of Welsh and Irishmen) which had been 
assembled by Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, and the Earl of Wiltshire, Though the Lancastrian jeft under John 
Butler, Earl o Ormond, succeeded in breaking Edward”s right, their centre under Pembroke himself was repulsed 
with heavy losses and their right, atrempting an outflanking manoeuyre, was atracked in its exposed left flank and 
shattered. Pembroke and Wiltshire escaped, but 3,800-4,000 Lancastrians died in the engagement and Pembroke's 
father Owen Tudor was captured and executed. 


SECOND ST ALBANS, 17 February 1461 


Queen Margaret, marching southon London with 1 1-12,000 menafier her victory at Wakefield, wasintercepted by 
9,000 Yorkists, including mercenary Burgundian handgunners, under Warwick and John Neville, Lord Montagu. 
Commandoofthe Lancastrian army was appsrently in the hands of Sir Andrew Trollope, despite the presence ofthe 
dukes of Somerset and Exeter, the earls of Shrewsbury, Northumberland and Devon, and Lord Clifford. 


The Yorkists drew up in £ defensive positions between St Albans and Nomansland Common 4 miles to the north, 
with their left flank (a strong body of archers) in St Albans itself. Considerable ingenuity had been expended by 
Warwick in the construction of a variety of devices to assist in the defence of these positions, including caltrops, 
spiked nets and pavises pierced through with multitudes of nails. In the event few of these defences proved to be of 
any use since, contrary to expectations, the Lancastrians launched an attack not at the centre ofthe Yorkist line, but 
on its extreme flank, the town itself. Unexpected as this avenue of attack was, the Yorkist archers in the town 
actually repulsed the Lancastrian vanguard, and were only eliminated late in the morning after being outflanked in 
1 bitter streerfight. 


Details ofthe rest of the battle are lacking, but clearly the Lancastrians pressed on and began to roll up the Yorkist 
line, Montagu's division bearing the brunt of the Lancastrizn attack, Á snowstorm blowing into the faces of the 
Yorkists as they tried to realign their positionsto meet this unexpected direction ofattack severely hampered their 
shooting (both of archers and handgunners), and attempts by Warwick, who was positioned on theextreme Yorkist 
right, to relieve the other divisions with fresh troops were indecisive, The defection of an esquire called Lovelace 
together with bís retinue proved the final straw for the Yorkist centre, which now broke in rout, Warwick, however, 
managed to rally Some 4,090 men above Nomansland Common, and, holding o/T the exhausted Lancastrizns until 
dusk, withdrew in good order under cover of darkness. 


Some 1,916 Yorkists and approximately 400 Lencastrians were killed (other sources claimn total casualties ofup to 
7,500 men), and as usual several Yorkist leaders were executed after capture. Henry VI was recovered as a resulto!" 
this victory, but the Yorkists' defeat did not prevent the coronation of Edward, Earl of March, as King Edward IV 
only a few weeks later. 

TOWTON, 29 March 1461 

Considered the most decisive engagement of the Wars of the Roses, this was the greatest and bloodiest battle ever 
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fought on British soil. The Yorkists, under King Edward and the Earl of Warwick, totalled 48,660 men judging 
from the inuster rolls, though probably not all had arrived on the battlcficld, possibly only 40,000 being engaged. 
The Lancastrians, on the other hand, were 60,000-strong under the dukes of Somerset and Exeter and the earls of 
Northumberland and Devon. 


Following two fierce skirmishes on March 28 for control of the Aire river crossing at Ferrybridge, which resulted 
first in a Yorkist defeat but ultimately in a Yorkist victory for Lord Fauconberg (Lord Clifford, the Lancastrian 
commander involved, being killed), the Yorkists advanced against the Lancastrian main army drawn up on the 
reverse slope of a low plateau between the villages of Towton and Saxton. 


With a snowstorm blowing into their faces the Lancastrian archers were at a severe disadvantage; Fauconberg, 
commanding the Yorkist van, took advantage of this by advancing his archersaa few paces, firing a single volley, and 
withdrawing them again, so that the Lancastrian archers, thus finding themsclves in range, returned fire into the 
wind and shotof volley after volley, emptying their quivers without even realising that their arrows were falling 40 
yards short of their target! Fauconberg's archers then advanced again and laid down a withering fire which goaded 
the Lancastrians into advancing up the stecp slopc, suffering heavy casualties (especially above what vas 
subsequently named “Bloody Meadow) before closing. Weight of numbers then began to tell in the Lancastrians' 
favour and after a slogging match of some 3 hours” duration the Yorkists began to give ground. 


However, at about midday the Duke of Norfolk arrived on the field and took up position on the Yorkist right, 
enabling Edward to turn the Lancastrian left. Gradually, still ighting desperately, the Lancastrians now fell back 
in turn under the continuing Yorkist pressure, until eventually they broke and fled, thousands being cut down in 
the pursuitor drowning in their atremptro cross the Cock Beck and the marshesalong its banks. In all the battle had 
lasted some 10 hours. Some 20,000 Lancastrians were killed and perhaps 8,000 Yorkists (the heralds' estimate after 
the battle being 28,000 dead, not including those drowned); some sources record considerably higher losses, one 
providing theremarkably precise figure of36,776. Amongst the Lancastrian casualties were Northumberland (who 
died of his wounds the next day) and the Earl of Devon (captured and executed). 


PILLTOWN, August 1462 


Although it was really no more than an episode in an on-going feud between the rival Geraldine and Butler factions, 
this was in effect the only major engagement of the Wars of the Roses to take place in Ireland, where sympathics 
were nearly entirely Yorkist. The battle resulted from a Lancastrian insurrection led by John Butler, Earl of 
Ormond, who had been attainted in England and was now seeking to re-establish himself in Ireland. Including 
roops brought from England an army of 5,000 “Old English' and Irishmen rose to his support, but was crushed by 
a pro-Yorkist army of (allegedly) 20,000 men, raised at his own expense by Thomas FitzGerald, Earl of Desmond, 
at Pilltown (Baile-an-phoill). Only a portion of Ormond's army, under Sir Edmund MacRichard Butler, would 
actually fight, the rest refusing because it was a Monday (?); Sir Edmund's 1,000 horsemen seem to have suffered 
some 500 casualties (410 being buried besides those “devoured by dogs and birds”). To the Irish this battle was 
known as the Battle of the Yellow Steed. 


HEDGELEY MOOR, 25 April 1464 
In an attempt to halt negotiations between Edward IV and James III of Scotland, a small Lancastrian force of 80 
spearmen and archers under Sir Humphrey Neville tried to ambush the Scortish ambassadors and their Yorkist 
escort under Lord Montagu. Montagu managed to avoid the encounter, and by the time his progress was again 
challenged by the Lancastrians, this time 500 men-at-arms under Henry Beanfort, Duke of Somerset, Sir Ralph 
Percy and Lords Hungerford and Roos at Hedgeley Moor, he had gathered sufficient reinforcements to withstand 
them. Hungerford and Roos apparently deserted when Percy was killed leading the Lancastrian vanguerd, and the 
Lancastrian army lost heart and dispersed. 


HEXHAM, 15 May 1464 

Advancing along the Tyne towards Hexham, Lord Montagu found Somerset's Lancastrian forces drawn up against 
him in a wooded valley with their backs to a ravine through which ran a stream called Devil's Water. The exact 
numbers involved are unknown, but the Yorkist force enjoyed a considerable numerical superiority, one source 
claiming that they numbered 4,000 men against the Lancestrians' 500, 


Many Lancastrians, realising that their cramped position left them no room to manoeuvre, fled as soon as the 
Yorkists came in sight, and the engagement that ensued, with the Lancastrians breaking before Montagw's first 
downhill charge, lasted only a few minutes and was more of a skirmish or rout than a proper battle. Many of the 
Lancastrian rank and file fled and escaped but most of their leaders were taken captive. The Duke of Somerset, 
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captured during the battle, and Lords Roos and Hungerford and some 25 other noblemen captured over the next 
few days, were all subsequently executed. 


MONTL'HERY, 16 July 1465 


A confused engagement berween King Louis XI and the Comte de Maine on the one hand and the Burgundians 
(actually the Ligue du Bien Publique) under Charles the Bold, Comte de Charolais, on the other. The French forces 
comprised “all the ordinance companies of the kingdom (Commynes mentions 2,200 men-at-arms), plus tre feudal 
levy of the Dauphiné and 40-50 Savoyard nobles and their retinues, while Charles had 1,200 men-at-arms plus 
infantry, many of them archers. The Burgundian vanguard, under the Comte de St Pol, Constable of France, was 
encamped near Montl'héry, the main body being at Longjumeau; Charles” plan was for the van to withdraw to 
Longjumeau on the approach of King Louis, who was advancing towards Paris. 


Asitturned out the French army came upon St Pol more suddenly than the Burgundian plan had allowed for, and 
rather than risk a rushed withdrawal that might look like or even become a rout and thereby badly weaken 
Brgundian morale, St Pol requested reinforcements so as to hold his position. Charles desparched a large 
contingent and then, after some hesitation, himself followed after them with the rest of the army, reaching 
Montl'héry at about 7 a.m. The Burgundian men-at-arms were first ordered to dismount so as to form up on foot 
English-fashion, but then the orders were changed and most of them were instructed to remount, the time thus 
wasted allowing the French, who were only able to approach virtually single-file through a forest, to bring up more 
and more men. 


The Burgundians now advanced in the direction of the fighting that could be heard going on in and around the 
village of Montl'héry between skirmishing archers of the rival armies, marching at such a speed that their archers 
andinfantry were exhausted when they came upon the royal army positioned behind a long hedge and ditch near the 
castle of Montl'héry. The undisciplined men-at-arms of both armies immediately charged one another (the French 
round either end of the hedge, the Burgundians breaking through their own archers without giving them a chance 
to fire), and both lefi flanks broke on the first charge, St Pol being pursued from the field by the Savoyards and 
Dauphinists while Charles in turn chased off the French left; Commynes observes 'never was there a greater fight 
on both sides”. Further desultory fighting continued throughout the day. The French rallied near the cas:le, while 
Charles and St Pol, wko eventually rejoined him, managed to pull together some 800 men-at-arms but very few 
infantry and, by remaining in possession of the field, could thercby claim the technical victory. 


In all 2,000-3,600 were killed on both sides, the king's side losing more men-at-arms and the Burgundians more 
foot-soldiers. In addition the Comte de Maine had fled the field with some 800 men-at-arms duringthe initial rout. 


BRUSTHEM, November 1467 


While besicging the Liégeois town of Saint-Trond, the Burgundians under Charles the Bold were forewarned by 
thcir foragersof the proximity of a Liegeois relief force of 30,000 men, entirely ofinfantry with the exception ofjust 
500 horsemen but strongly supported by artillery. Leaving behind as many men as could bespared to maintain the 
siege, Charles drew up with his centre of archers and dismounted men-at-arms, backed up by areserve of 800 lances, 
with 1,200 more lances on either flank, the whole army facing the fortificd village of Brusthem whercin the Liegeois 
army had entrenched itself with its artillery. His vanguard, entirely on foot and supported by “some” guns, took the 
Liegeois entrenchments in their first assault, capturing their artillery into the bargain, but in a determined counter- 
attack the Liegeois pikemen killed some 4-500 Burgundians, only being repulsed when Charles threw in the archers 
from his reserve. The Liegeois now broke in rout, but only the Burgundian infantry were able to give chase, a 
network of marshes preventing the cavalry from joining in the initial pursuit, though 1,000-1,200 were despatched 
via a detour of “two leagues” to fall on those Liégeois figitives that could thereby be intercepted, More than 6,000 
Liegeois died in the battle, Commynes observing that this figure would have been as high as 15,000 had not 
nightfall cut short the Burgundian pursuit 


MOLINELLA, 25 July 1467 

This battle is famous as a result of Machiavelli's claim that in an engagement lasting half a day two condottieri 
armies failed to inflict a single fatality on each other. In reality total losses were some 3-600 men dead (one source 
giving Colleoni"s losses as 300 and Federigo's as 200 men and 700 horses). The armies involved were an allied 
Florentine-Milanese-Neapolitan force of 7,000 cavalry and 3,500 infantry commanded by Federigo da 
Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, the leading condotriere of the period, and 13,000 Venetians, 7,000 of them cavalry, 
under Bartolomeo Colleoni, who had with him some artillery which he employed very efficiently. 


Colleoni was setting up camp when attacked by Federigo, who was very nearly killed in the first charge when his 
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horse was brought down by a Venetian infantryman. Battle continued for some hours indecisively, both armics 
being tired from long marches. lt being apparent that a decisive outcome was not going to be achieved, as darkness 
fell it was agreed to break off the action, and Federigo's troops withdrew and encamped 3 miles away, both sides 
feeling that honour had been satisfied. 


EDGECOTE, 26 July 1469 


Alienated by King Edward, Warwick inspired a series of rebellions in the north, ofwhich the principal was that of 
Robin of Redesdale' (probably Sir John Conyers, Warwick's cousin by marriage). Edward was in Yorkshire to 
suppress this rebellion when Warwick, who had been in Calais, landed in Kent and marched to London, raising a 
considerable army en route, and then northwards to join up with Redesdale who had meanwhile bypassed 
Edwards's army of 15,000 and was heading towards Banbury. Here Redesdale encountered a royalist force of some 
15,000 men under Humphrey Stafford, Earl of Devon (4-8,000 men, probably 7,000) and William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke (7-8,000 Welshmen including many archers). However, owing to a squabble berween them the previous 
day Devon had withdrawn, leaving Pembroke to face the rebel army alone, After several hours of hard fighting for 
control of 3 hills the arrival of 2 contingent of allegedly 15,000 men from Warwick's force caused panic among the 
Welsh, who broke and fled. Pembroke and his father Richard Herbert were captured and executed, as was the Earl 
of Devon a few days later. King Edward himself was also captured 3 days after the batle, deserted by most of his 
army when news of the defeat at Edgecote reached thera. Welsh losses totalled 2,000 men including at least 168 
men-at-arms. The northerners lost 1,500 men. 


LOSECOAT FIELD, 12 March 1470 


Barely a battle atall, but a rout by King Edward IV ofallegedly 30,000 Lincolnshire rebels under Sir Robert Welles 
(backed by Warwick and George, Duke of Clarence), whose troops fled after the royal artillery had fired justa few 
rounds. Ás they fled they threw off their livery tunics so as to escape recognition — hence the name of the battle. 
Welles was captured and executed. 


BARNET, 14 April 1471 


Rerurning from exilein France, Edward IV landed at Ravenspur on March 14 with 2,000 men, to be reinforced by 
various lords so that his forces had increased to 4,000 men by the time he reached Leicester. He then marched south 
to London, and then out to confront Warwick on Gladmore Heath, his forces having grown to 9,000 men by the 
time of battle. He formed up with Richard, Duke of Gloucester (later Richard III) on the right and William Lord 
Hastings on the left, with Clarence and Edward himself commanding the centre, with a reserve to his rear. Warwick 
had a larger army claimed as 20-30,000 men but probably less, perhaps 10-15,000. His right was commanded by 
John de Vere, Barl of Oxford, and probably John Neville, Lord Montagu, and his centre was under Edmund 
Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, Warwick himself commanding the left together with Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter. 
The majority of his archers and billmen were in the centre with Somerset, while the majority of his men-at-arms 
were on the wings. Both armies fought entirely on foot with the exception of small body of horse retained on the 
left wing by Warwick. 


On the morning ofthe battle there was a thick fog, and only when the two armies advanced on each other at about 
5 a.m. did it become apparent that they had not formed up square on, so that neither right flank had any enemy 
beforcit! Both therefore swang inwards, Gloucester struggling up an incline on to Excter's flank, and Oxford with 
considerably more momentum driving into Hastings" division, which gave way under the impact and broke in flight 
with Oxford in close pursuit. On the opposite flank Exeter's division managed to turn and face Gloucester's attack, 
Somerset similarly vecring to his support so that the whole axis of both armies turned some 90 degrees. 


Oxford had meanwhile managed to rally some 800 of his men from their pursuit of Hastings, and now returned to 
the fight. Unaware, however, of the shift in both armies' dispositions, the first troops his men encountered in the 
fog were Somerse's who, mistaking the silver star badge worn by his men for the “sun in splendour' of Edward 1V, 
subjected Oxford's men to a withering hail ofarrows, Oxford in turn mistaking Somerset's division for the Yorkist 
centre and returning thcir fire, The mistake was eventually realised, but suspecting cach other oftreachery Oxford 
and Somerset quit the field in opposite directions. As the morning fog began to thin it therefore became clear that 
the Lancastrians were beaten. Montagu had been killed, possibly by his own men, and Exeter too was thought dead 
(though he survived the battle). The surviving Lancastrians refused to rally to Warwick, and he himsclf was 
subsequently Killed as he atempted to reach his horse. The battle had lasted 3-4 hours. More than 1,000 men had 
been killed according to Paston, an eye-witness, other sources claiming 3-4,000 Lancastrian dead while the Yorkists 
probably lost 500, including a number of leading nobility (though Commynes says they lost 1,500). 
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TEWKESBURY, 4 May 1471 


Having landed in England on the very day that Barnet was fought, Queen Margaret was subsequently joined by the 
Duke of Somerset and Thomas Courtenay, Earl of Devon, and the whole Lancastrian army o£6,000 men, including 
some French troops, marched north in order to join forces with Jasper Tudor. By a series of stratagems and forced 
marches they managed to elude King Edward's attempts to intercept them until Tewkesbury Abbey was reached. 
Here the Lancastrians at last decided to turn and fight rather than attempt to ford the Severn in their exhausted 
condition. They drew up with the abbey at their backs and a network of lanes, ditches and hedges to their front; 
Devon commanded the left, John Lord Wenlock the centre, and Somerset the right. On the Yorkist side Edward 
and Clarence commanded the centre with Richard, Duke of Gloucester, on the left and William Lord Hastings on 
theright. Edward also posted a detachment of 200 horse to watch a wood away on the Yorkist left flank in which he 
suspected (wrongly, as ¡t turned out) that the Lancastrians kad placed some cavalry of their own. In all his forces 
totalled 1,500 men-at-armas and 3,500 archers. 


Battle opened with a concentration of artillery and arrow fire on Somerset's division, which after taking some 
punishment advanced via a partially conccaled route to fall on the Yorkist left flank. However, by a stroke of ill 
fortune Somerset's attack fell instead on the juncture of Edward's and Richard's divisions and, unsupported by his 
centre and with his own flank exposed to Richard's battle and attacked by the flanking unit of cavalry, he was forced 
to fall back, Leaving Richard to pursue Somerser's division, Edward and Hastings then advanced on the 
Lancastrian centre and left which, demoralised by Somerset defeat, offered virtually no resistance, breaking in 
Might before them. 


The Lancastrians are said to have lost as many as 3,000 men, among them Edward, Prince of Wales, the Earl of 
Devonand Lord Wenlock (according to some killed by Somerset, in punishment for his failure to support the duke's 
Mank attack). Somerset himself together with many other notables, among them the Hospitaller Grand Prior of 
England, were captured and subsequently executed. By this victory Edward's throne was secured, King Henry VI 
being murdered soon after. 


TORO, 1 March 1476 

This defea: ofthe Portuguese took place during the Castilian War of Succession, in which Portugal supported the 
cause of Joanna, daughter ofthe late King Henry IV (1454-74), against Isabella his niece, daughter of King Juan II 
(1406-54). 


The Portuguese under King Alfonso V had besieged and captured Toro in mid-1475 but then, declining battle 
outside the walls with Ferdinand of Aragor's unruly army (which subsequently dispersed), they were obliged by the 
energetic opposition of Isabellz's patrios to remain cooped up in the city until the next year, However, in mid- 
February, hearing that the Castilians under Ferdinand were besieging Portuguese-held Zamora, Alfonso drew off 
from Toro's garrison some 3,500 cavalry and 5,000 infantry well equipped with artillery and arquebusiers, and 
marched to its relief; but, aftera futile 2-week bombardmentof Ferdinand's positions, Alfonso resolved to withdraw 
once again to Toro. 


Launching a swift pursuit, Ferdinand came upon the Portuguese at 4 p.m. as they negotiated a narrow pass beside 
the River Douro, 5 miles ftom Toro. They drew up for battle on the plain beyond the pass and awaited the 
Castilians. Alfonso commanded the centre, the Archbishop of Toledo the right (resting on the river), and Alfonso's 
son Pedro the lefi, in which were the arquebusiers and the bulk of the cavalry. Emerging from the pass, Ferdinand 
took command of the Castilian centre, with his left flank under the Duke of Alva and Admiral Henriquez, and his 
right divided into 6 squadrons under various captains. His forces were slightly inferior in numbers to Alfonso's 
since most of his heavy infantry had been outdistanced in the pursuit, and sinilarly his artillery had been left behind 
at Zamora. 


When battle opened the Castilian right was peppered with well-aimed fire bythe arquebusiers and, thus disordered, 
was routed by the simultaneous charge of the Portuguese cavalry, who pursued them back to the pass. Here, 
however, the Castilians were reinforced by detachments of late arrivals, and they rallied and returned to the fight. 
Their centre and left had meanwhile closed with the Portuguese and a bloody hand-to-hand meléc ensued. After 3 
hours the Portuguese finally began to give way, and when the Duke of Alva managed in addition to turn their flank 
they broke in rout. 


Oncoming night and weariness prevented the launching of a lengthy pursuit, enabling many Portuguese to escape 


from the field in relatively good order, Pedro rallying a considerable number of men in a naturally defensible 
posicion close to the bartleficld and withdrawing only in the carly light of the next morning. Alfonso himself, 
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however, escaped accompanied by only 3or 4 men. He had lost his artillery, most ofhis baggage and 2,000 men dead 
or captured in the bate, plus many more killed by local peasants as they attempted to get back 1o Portugal. 
Although desultory fighting continued thereafter, this was the decisive battle of the war and peace was signed in 
Isabella's favous in 1479. 


GRANDSON, 2 March 1476 
The first of Charles the Bold of Burgundy's three disastrous encounters with the Swiss. On this occasion the 
Burgundians numbercd some 15,000 men plus considerable artillery, while the Swiss, advancing downhill towards 
Grandson with Neuchátel Lake on their left, comprised in al! about 20,000 men, with Berne having supplied the 
largest contingent (7,343 men). 


The action beganaccidentally, the Swiss advance foraging column and Vorhut of some 2,500 men coming upon the 
Burgundian vanguard as it was pitching camp. Although the Swiss commanders ordered a halt in order to await 
their Gewalthutand Nachhut, skirmishing ensued between Schwyz handgunners and the Burgundian archers sent 
forward by Duke Charles, the latter eventually coming off the worse and withdrawing with some losses. By this 
time elements of the Swiss Gewalthut had appeared on the scene, bringing Swiss strength up to some 10,000 men, 
while Charles had now fully deployed his own forces on the plain before them. His plan was to bombard the Swiss 
formation with his artillery and follow up with cavalry attacks. 


The Swiss drew up in their characteristic square with halberdiers and ensigns in the centre surrounded by ranks of 
pikemen, and a small forlorn hope of 300 crossbow and handgun-armed skirmishers. Their few artillery pieces they 
positioned on the left flank, these returning several telling volleys when the considerably superior Burgundian 
ordnance opened fire. 


The Burgundian cavalry, including Charles' own guard drawn up in a wedge formation in the second wave, now 
launched a series of charges which drove back the skirmishers but came to griefon the Swiss wall of pikes, though 
a fierce hand-t0-hand melée took place on the Burgundian left flank where Charles” cavalry wing under Louis de 
Chalon collided with the right-hand corner of the square whilst attempting to outflank it. Nevertheless, the Swiss 
continued 1o repulse the Burgundian cavalry assaults until finally Charles, thinking that the Vorhur was in fact the 
entire Swiss force, decided to draw their square further into the plain and thereby expose its flanks and rear. He 
therefore ordered his centre to withdraw slightly and his archers and artillery to transfer to the flanks, also moving 
his cavalry reserve to the lefi flank from where he intended to deliver his coup de gráce. However, whilst the 
Burgundians were in the midst of this redeployment the Swiss Gewalthut and Nachhut columns suddenly appeared 
on the scene, and all 3 divisions now began a steady advance towards the disorganised Burgundians. Chaos ensued 
as the Burgundian centre, interpreting Charles' carefully planned withdrawal as a sign of defcat, broke in rout and 
carried the rearguard away with it, so that the duke, left with only his cavalry and artillery, had no option but to 
retreat in their wake, 


With absolutely no cavalry in their ranks, the Swiss were unable to follow up their advantage, contenting 
themselves instead with the rich booty ofthe Burgundian camp, and as a result casualties were very light, the Swiss 
losing only about 200 dead plus a fair number of wounded, the Burgundians suffering only some 1,000 dead 
(Commynes says only 7 men-at-arms), though they lost their entire artillery park of allegedly some 420 pieces 
(mostly small calibre guns) and 300 barrels of powder. The Swiss also captured 10,000 pack-horses and 1,500 
wagons. 


MORAT (MURTEN), 22 June 1476 
Charles the Bold, besieging Morat on the shores of 'he lake of the same name with an army of perhaps only 10,000 
men, and at the most 12-15,000, was attacked by a superior Swiss force of sore 25,000 infantry, plus 1,800 cavalry 
from Lorraine, Alsace and Swabia under René, Duc de Lorraine. (Commynes gives the Swiss 11,000 pikemen, 
10,000 halberdiers, 10,000 culverineers and 4,000 cavalry — highly improbable figures, but interesting 
proportions.) 


Charles ordered his army to take up position behind the Griinhag, a defensive palisade and ditch he had constructed 
to protect his encampment against any Confederate attempts to relieve Morat, but after several false alarms over a 
period of several days he had — on the very morning of the battle — ordered most of his troops to stand down, 
leaving only 2,000 archers and handgunners (many of the former English) and 1,200 horse to guard the Grinhag. 


That afternoon the Swiss advanced in echelon towards the Burgundian entrenchments, their Vorhut of 5,000 men 
(with René's cavalry on their left flank), the Gewalthut of 12,000 and the Nachhut of 7,000. The Vorhut was met 
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with heavy bow, handgun and light artillery fire from the Grúnhag which momentarily brought its advance to a 
halt, but its Schwyzer contingent managed to bypass the carthworks and fall on the Burgundian flank, while a pike 
charge by the main Vorhut swifily overran the Grúnhag and pushed rapidly on towards Charles” main 
encampment. Successive Burgundian units coming up to the Grinhag's defense were swept aside by the 
momentum.ofthe Swiss advance, and soon the majority of the Burgundian army — with the exception of thcir men- 
atarms — wasin flight. However, clever manoeuvring ofthe Gewalthutand Nachhut had effectively cut o/Fescape 
to the south, in the process killing or driving most of the Italian division of Troylo da Rossano, which had been 
prosecuting the siege, into the Lake of Morat, and few were able to escapein that direction, Retreat to the north was 
made equally difficult by a detached Swiss unit positioned to the north-east of the lake for this very purpose, but the 
Savoyard division of Jacques, Comte de Romont, which had not been involved in the main fight, nevertheless 
managed to fight its way out eastwards. 


Commynes says witnesses reported that the Burgundians lost 8,000 regular soldiers and “many common people” 
(presumably non-combatants), perhaps to a total of 18,000, Of the soldiers sore half were from Rossano's division 
and most were infantrymen. Ín addition another 200 pieces ofartillery were lost. The Swiss allegedly lost only 410 
men, mostly Bernese from the Vorhur killed in the first volleys from the Grúnhag. However, the Duke of Milan's 
envoy, who was present in the Burgundian camp, reports that the Swiss lost 3,000 men, which seems more 
probable. 


NANCY, 5 January 1477 


This was Charles” third and final confrontation with the Swiss, who this time numbered some 20,000 men 
(including 3-4,000 cavalry) from the Confederacy, the Lower Alliance and Lorraine, the Confederate Swiss element 
being 8,400 mercenaries, the army being under the nominal command of René, Duc de Lorraine, who was 
attempting to take back his duchy, from which Charles had expelled him. Charles? forces were considerably 
smaller: Commynes says 4,000, Basin 8,000. 


The Swiss were marching to the reliefof Nancy, recently captured from the Burgundians by René and now under 
siege by Charles. Hearing oftheir approach, Charles advanced through the snow to the narrowest point ofthe valley 
down which the Swiss would come and drew up his infantry (pikes, bows and handguns) and dismounted men-at- 
arms in a square formation with cavalry situated on both wings and 30 field-guns positioned before the infantry 
square. Marshy ground lay to his rear, and a stream flanked by thick, thorny bushes to his front. 


Recognising the strength ofthe Burgundian position René resolved to attack from the flanks, despatching the Swiss 
Vorhut (7,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry) to attack from the front and right and the Gewalthut (4,000 pikemen, 
3,000 halberdiers, 1,000 handgunners and 1,300 cavalry — probably the Confederate mercenaries) to launch the 
principal attack from the left, with a small Nachhut of 800 handgunners as a mobile reserve. Despite having to 
march in the snow over thickly wooded slopes, after 2 hours the Gewalthut was in position above the Burgundians 
and, forming into wedge with pikemen and handgunners to the fore it advanced downhill. Although the 
Burgundian artillery turned and retrained its guns uphill, the steep angle rendered its fire ineffective, and on their 
right the Gewalthut, despite its cavalry being put to flight by that of the Burgundians, crashed into the right Mank 
ofthe infantry square, while the Vorhut defeated the cavalry wing on the Burgundian left and overran the artillery. 


Charles? efforts to stem the Gewalthut's advance by transferring extra archers from his lefi flank proved too little 
and too late, and his outnumbered foot-soldiers and dismounted men-at-arms were decimated in the ensuing 
struggle. With their flight hampered by the nature of the terrain huge numbers of Burgundians were killed either 
in the battle or in flight, including Charles himself who, thrown from his horse during the rout, was killed by a 
group of Swiss halberdiers who had failed to recognise him. 


GUINEGATTE, August 1479 


This battle was an cpisode in the struggle between Louis X] and Maximilian, Duke of Austria, for control of the 
Burgundian possessions, to which Maximilian was heir through his marriage to Charles the Bold's daughter Mary. 


A Lowland army of 20,000 men under Maximilian and Jacques de Savoic, Comte de Romont, largely ofinfantry 
and including some Germans and 300 Englishmen, laid siege to Thérouenne. Hearing of the advance of a French 
reliefarmy of 1,100-1,200 lances of the ordinance companies plus 8,000 francs-archers and all of King Louis” troops 
that could be found in the province, commanded by the lords of Cordesand Torcy, Maximilian raised the siege and 
advanced to meet it. His cavalry, greatly ournumbered by the men-at-arms of the ordinance companies, was 
defeated “with great slaughter and loss of baggage”, the French cavalry, with both Cordes and Torcy at their head, 
pursuing them from the field. The Lowland infantry, however, did not flec, being rallied by 200 noblemen 
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including Maximilian himself and the counts of Romont and Nassau, who fought on foot alongside them. 


A large number of the francs-archers who had set 1o looting the baggage were set upon by allegedly 14-15,000 
infantry under the Comte de Romont, who “slew the greater part'. Though Maximilian thereby remained ín 
possession ofthe field 'it was said that the loss on both sides that day amounted to nearly 15,000 men, of which from 
11 10 12,000 were Burgundians. The French likewise made 900 or 1,000 prisoner.* 


AXARQUIA, 19-20 March 1483 


Alonso de Cárdenas, Master of Santiago, was urged to launch a raid against the environs of the Granadine city of 
Malaga. To this end a force of some 3,000 cavalry and about 2,000 infentry was raised, its principal leaders being 
Alonso (rearguard), the Marquis of Cadiz (main body) and Don Pedro Henriquez (vanguard). Because of the 
intended nature of the foray — a fast-moviag razzia through the mountai, 
encumber themselves with artillery or baggage, taking only an absolute m; 


When they had penetrated deep into the Axarquia, burning and destroying as they went, the van and main bodies 
dispersed in search of plunder, which was the signal for the rearguard to be suddenly ambushed by a force of 
“Granadine horsemen under Abdallah El Zagal, despatchcd from Malaga by King Abw] Hassan. Finding himself 
unable to deploy his troops to advantage in the narrow pass, Alonso sent a messenger to request support from the 
Marquis of Cadiz who, rounding up what elements he could of his scattered command, came to the rearguard's 
rescue and forced the Granadines to fall back. However, realising that the whole country was now in arms against 
them and that further advance was out of the question, ¿he Christians resolved to witháraw back to their own 
country with their plunder. But retracing their steps was not easy; they were continually sniped at from the heighrs 
by Moorish crossbowmen and handgunners, and as light faded their guides seem to have lost their way. Tkey 
Moundered round in the darkness throughout the night, still subjected to heavy missile-fire and avalanches ofstone 
ser loose against them by the Moslems, only the Marquis of Cadiz and 60-70 lances managing to extricate 
themselves to relative safety. The rest of the raiding party — such as was left ofit — made a break for safety the next 
morning, only to be selentlessly hunted down through the unfamiliar mountains by Abu'l Hassan's troops; some 
800 were killed, including 250-400 gentlemen and 30 Santiagan knights, and although most of their leaders 
escaped, perhaps as many as 1,600 men were taken prisoner, including at least another 250 gentlemen. 


The nature of his barrle, doubtless typical in all but scale of many hundreds of such razzias launched throughout 
the 14th and 15th centuries, goes far towards explaining Granada's successful survival until the close ofthis period. 


LUCENA, 21 April 1483 


Enviousof his uncle and rival El Zagal's success in the Axarquiz, King Boabdil of Granada led out an expedition 
comprising 9,000 infantry and 700-1,500 cavalry which laid siege to the town of Lucena, garrisoned by only 80 
horse and 300 foot. However, its commander, having had warning of Boabdil's approach, had sent word to the 
Count of Cabra requesting help, and the count's small army (allegedly only 250 cavalry and 1,200 infantry) 
surprised the Granadines in fank as they lay before the town. Wrongly identifying the count's banner, the 
Granadines took the Christian relief force to be considerably larger than it was, and when a sally of 50 cavalry and 
100 infantry from Lucena hit them from the opposite side they took this to mean that they had been trapped 
between two large Christian armies. The Granadine infantry panicked and fled immediately, but the cavalry putup 
astiffightuntil Boabdil's father-in-law Ali Atar, the hero ofthe army, was killed. Even then they gave ground only 
slowly, maintaining good order until they came to the banks ofthe rain-swollen River Xenil, where they were finally 
disordered by the crowds of their own infantry who were still attempting to cross. 


The pursuit was close and some 5,000 Granadines were killed or captured, the final ignominy coming when 
Boabdil himself, alone and separated from his horse, was taken prisoner by 3 common soldiers. He was the first 
King of Granada ever to be captured by the Christians. 


BOSWORTH, 22 August 1485 


Sailing from Harflcur, Henry Tudor invaded England with a force of nearly 2,000 French mercenaries and some 
antillery provided by the King of France under Philibert de Chandéc, plus Lancastrian exiles. Landing in Wales he 
rallied many Welsh lords to his cause, and marching south-east from Stafford he also collected some additional 
antillery. By the time of the battle his forces numbered 5,000 men compared to King Richard IIP's 7,900, the latter 
comprised ol a vanguard of 1,200 archers and 200 cavalry under John Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, the main body o 1,000 billmen, 2,000 spearmen and more cavalry under Richard himself; 
and a rearguard of 2,000 billmen, spearmen and others and 1,500 cavalry under Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland (son of the one killed at Towton). In addition Richard anticipated the support of Thomas Lord 
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Stanley and Sir William Stanley, whose combined forces totalled 2,000 or 4,000 men, mostly cavalry. 


Richard sees to have fought in column of bartles, his men-at-arms fighting on foot. Henry also advanced in 
column, with John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, in the van, and Henry and Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, following 
with a small body of horse and foot. Despite Richard's advantage of terrain (he held the high ground), the 
Lancastrians were able to deploy uninterrupted, even bringing up their artillery to open the battle with a “lively 
cannonade”, to which Richard”s guns replied in turn. Both sides showed an initial reluctance to close, but finally, 
after an exchange of fire in which Oxford's archers came OfT the best, they advanced on one another almost 
simultaneously, the Lancastrians approaching from the flank rather than head-on. Two hours of hard but 
indecisive hand-to-hand fighting then followed, the issue only finally being decided by treachery, 
Northumberland's rearguard refusing to support the king when Sir William Stanley, whose division had been 
watching the engagement from the sidelines, decided in favour of Henry's cause and came to his support ata critical 
moment with 3,000 men. 


Richard, who had counter-attacked Henry's small main battle, was killed by Welshmen when his horse foundered 
by a brook as hetried to escape, The fight had lasted only somewhat more than 2 hours, in the course ofwhich some 
900 Yorkists and 100 Lancastrians had died. 


STOKE FIELD, 16 June 1487 

Rebels crowned a 10-year-old imposter named Lambert Simnel (supposedly Edward, Earl of Warwick) as king and, 
landing from Ireland, marched to meet King Henry VIP'sforces near Stoke. Their leaders were John de la Pole, Earl 
of Lincoln, and Francis Viscount Lovel, and they numbered some 8,000 men who included 1,500-2,000 Swiss and 
German mercenaries under Martin Schwarz supplied by Margaret, Dowager Duchess of Burgundy, but were 
otherwise poorly equipped, many being light-armed Irish kern. Henry's army was considerably larger than 
Lincoln's, but only his vanguard (6,000 men) was actually involved in the battle 


The rebels drew up on the brow ofa ridge, but, despite fighting with remarkable confidence, they were steadily 
pushed back, the Irish elements breaking in rout after 3 hours of hard fightings the Germans, however, stood their 
ground and were wiped out almost to a man, many of the rebels being massacred in a gu!ly at the foot of the ridge. 
Their dead included Lincoln, Schwarz and 4,000 Irishmen. Lovel escaped by swimming the Trent but was never 
seen again, while Simnel was captured and put to work in the royal kitchens. The royalists too sullered heavily and 
may have lost as many as 2,000 men. 
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DRESS AND EQUIPMENT 


1. SIR WILLIAM FITZRALPH c.1323 


“The knight of the early-14th century differed from his 13th century forebears principally in his increased reliance 
on plate armour o protect his limbs. Sir William, for example, has his arms protected by rerebraces, vambraces and 
elbow-guards (couters or condiéres), and his legs by greaves and knee-cops (grevisres and genowillieres), all of these 
being in fairly widespread use by the mid-1320s. They were all secured by straps, though the knee-cops were still 
often fixed directly onto the tubular quilted cuisses which protected the upper part of the leg. The circular plates 
protecting his armpits and the outsides of his elbows were called besagews, fastened in position by laces; those 
guarding the elbow soon (by c.1360) came to be incorporated as heart-shaped extensions of the couter. In addition 
ailettes continued to be worn until c. 1350, though they were uncommon after 1330. His feet are protected by plate 
sabatons. These were usually articulated somewhat like a lobster's tail, though the middle or toe portions were 
sometimes unjointed. Scale sabatons were also to be found (see next note), while in addition mail foot-armour 
remained in use throughout the 14th century. He wears prick spurs. 


Theshieldisstill ofthe old heater-type, which remained in use until at least the early-15th century, occurringin ms. 
illustrations as late as the 14805. lt was most commonly made of wood and leather, the latter sometimes embossed 
with the bearer's arms, which were otherwise painted on. The Black Prince's shield, which is similarly of this type, 
is constructed of vertical strips of wood glued together and strengthened by a horizontal band ofiron, covered by 2 
layers of canvas glucd together, with over it all a covering of leather with nails around the edges, the arms in this 
instance being moulded in reliefin gesso douro. Some shields at least were faced with iron or steel. 


His sword is representative in general terms of those in use throughout the Hundred Years? War period. lt has a 
wide, 2-edged blade for cutting, tapering to a sharp point for thrusting. The blade was usually 30-36" in length, but 
could be as short as 28" (such short, stiff weapons being called “Bordeaux swords” by Froissart), or as long as 40", 
in which casc they usually had in addition a longer hilt to enable 2-handed usc. It had a basically diamond cross- 
section, often with hollow-ground edges by the 15th century so as to lighten it. The grip was usually slightly 
swollen, with cross-guards which were either straight or drooped slightly towards the blade. Pommels were most 
often whecl-shaped, otherwise being pear-shaped or clongated. The scabbard was usually of leather, stamped with 
some sort of pattern or else mounted with gilt or metal decoration. Ivory is also recorded being used for scabbards. 
For much of the Hundred Years” War period the sword scabbard was suspended from an ornate (often bejewelled 
or gilt) belt worn horizontally round the hips(sce figures 5-7), though from the carly-15th century onwards this was 
replaced by a narrow diagonal belt (figures 8, 10 and 11). 


A second sword was still sometimes slung from the front of the saddle as described under figure 14 in Armies of 
Feudal Europe, this often being a thrusting sword, which differed from the type described above in tapering from 
hiltto point. 


2. SIRJOHN DE CREKE 1330 


Based on the brass of de Creke at Westley Waterless, one of the more immediately noticeable differences between 
this figure and the last is the much-shortened surcoat, of a type today usually called a cyclas, popular in the late- 
13205 and 13305. In fact a large number of modern authorities have actually divided up the mediaeval era according 
to the style ofsurcoat worn at the time; thus Ashidown broke our era down into the cyclas period (1325-1335), the 
jupon period (1 360-1410), the surcoatless period (1410-1430) and the tabard period (1430-1500). He describes the 
eyclas as lacedat the sides and knce-length behind but cut short at the front. Being cut short in front in fact enables 
us tosee the several layers ofarmour that were now, and for most of the 141! century, worn on the body, comprising 
gambeson, mail hauberk, coat-of-plates and surcoar, the latter itself ofien quilted (see notes 7 and 33). By the 
mid-14th century these defences were further strengthened by a layer o/ plate armour (see note 6), but Jean le Bel 
(who wrote c.1352-56) remarks of the period around 1330 that the English then wore no plate armour, nor bascinets 
with visors, though the helmet worn by figure 1, from the English Holkham Picture Bible ofc. 1320, would seem to 
indicate otherwise, 


Thehelm Sir John holds here, taken from the Luttrell Psalter ofc.i 33540, similarly boastsa movable visor. Helms 
oftais sort, generally round-topped as here or of 'sugar-loaP design, continued to be worn in battle until the early 
years of the 15th century, particularly in Italy and Germany, but after the mid-14th century they were usually 
reserved for tournament use. Á great many had no perforations at all in the visor or lower mask, while others (such 
as the Black Prince's helm in Canterbury Cathedral) had perforations on the right side only, leaving the left plain 
50 as to present a smooth glancing surface to an enemy's lance, The cruciform hole on the lower left of Luttrell's 
helmet was for inserting the chain that was often used to attach the helm to the belt or, later, the breastplate. As can 
be seen here, by this date the helm was usually worn over a bascinet, to which by c.1 330 the mail aventail or camail 
vas fixed by passing a cord or wire through staples called vervelles round the rim ofthe helmet. Later the camail was 
ofien tied down to the body armour as well, to prevent lance or sword thrusts from passing bencath it. 


The appearance of a crest on Luttrell's helm brings us to the seldom-broached question of whether or not such 
crests were actually worn in battle. Barbour records the Scots secing crested helmets for the first time during 
Edward IIP's expedition of 1327, so they were certainly still being worn then. Interestingly the very next year King 
Philip VI wore a fleur-de-lis crested helm en route to Cassel, but changed toa leather-covered bascinet for the actual 
battle. It certainly seems that crests had generally ceased to be worn in battle by the outbreak o£war in 1337 (batsce 
note 75), and Froissart confirms this: he says that until that time (1337) one spoke ofmen-at-arms as “crested helms”, 
butthat thereafter they were usually spoken of simply as 'bascinets' or “lances”, Jean le Bel too remarks on “crested 
helms which used to be worn”, comparing them with the plain iron helmets worn in his own day. Thereafter the 
crest was chiefly relegated to the tournament. 


With the exception of his scale armour gauntlets Sir John's equipment is otherwise unremarkable. On the brass his 
handsarein factshown bare, the gauntlets depicted here being taken from an alternative source ofc.1310. Scale was 
still to be found in ocasional use throughout the 14th century and into the early-1 5th, usually (but not exclusively) 
for small portions of armour such as gloves, slecves, gorget and sabatons. The brass of Sir John de Northwode, for 
instance, shows scale sleeves on the forearms (c.1337), and that of William de Cheyne shows scale sabatons (1375). 
The scales seem to have been most commonly of leather, baleen, iron or latten (or latoun, a bronze and tin alloy 
resembling brass). 


Note the appearance of towel spurs, which had generally replaced the prick spur by c.1330. The number of points 
on the rowel usually varied between 6 and 12, though some looked rather like cog-wheels, with up to 20 or more 
points. 


3. SIR HUGH HASTINGS 1347 


From the celebrated Hastings brass at Elsing in Norfolk, this figure and the next portray knightly equipment as 
worm at the time of Crécy. 


The surcoat has again changed in style, being now short and full, but it should be noted that the older styles also 
remainedin limited use. Sir John Chandos, for example, appears to have worna long, flowing surcoatsimilar to that 
of figure 1 when he was killed at Lussac Bridge. Generally, however, such long surcoats had disappeared by this 
time, and the style depicted here remained fashionable throughout the 1340 and 13505. 


Sir Hugh's arm-harness remains much the same as Fitzralpiv's, though interestingly the besagew guarding his left 


armpit is now bigger than that worn on the right, a trend which was to continue after the general abandonment of 
the shield (see note 11). In fact this isa late appearance by besagews, which were rare after c. 1335 andare in fact no 
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worn by several ofthe figures on this brass. Hastings” besagews are described in a source of 1408 as being buckled 
10 the underlying mail, as is the deep bevor — a comparatively rare piece of armour at this date — protecting his 
throat. On his thighs are cuisses of brigandine construction, the gilt-headed rivets securing small metal plates 
benween a fabric cover and a leather foundation, while his knees are protected by poleyns mounted on broad bands 
of cuir-bowilli, Rivetted cuisses became more and more common as the mid-14th century approached. 


The earlier helm has now been replaced by the visored bascinet, the visor of which was hinged cither at the sides as 
here or on the forehead and could be removed if unwanted. The bascinet itself still retains its somewhat globular 
shape, though that of figure 4 displays the more characteristic tall, pointed profile that was to predominate 
hercafier. The visor extension, however, occurs only during the period 1330-60. Helmets generally had padded 
linings (Henry V's retinue at Agincourt included a “stulTer of bacynets', for example), or were wor over a varicty 
of padded headwear that resembled a Phrygian cap in its shape. Others still wore arming caps (coiJfes de roile) of the 
type described under 6a in Armies of Feudal Europe. 


4. RALPHLORD STAFFORD 1347 


This figure difTers from the last priacipally in the substitution of complete arm-harness and the addition of greaves 
and sabatons. His simple leather gauntlets are added from another figure on the same brass, and are unusualín that 
by this time most gauntlets had at least their cufTs reinforced by scale or splint armour. 


The lance, often referred to ia contemporary sources by the word g/aive, appears at this date to have been about 14 
feet in length, of even thickness, and was usually ofash, though Chaucer's Sir Thopas had a lance ofcypress and 
other woods known to have been used included hormbeam, fir and apple. Contemporary illustrations and writings 
indicate that the lance was usually painted, often in the lord's livery colours — for example, an entry in the 
Beauchamp accounts for 1437 records a lance “wreathed in my lord's colours, red, white and russet.? The sources 
also tell us that when men-at-arms dismounted to fight they would cut their lances down to a more manageable 
length, as they did a: Calais in 1349, at Poitiers, at Thorigny in 1359 and at Auray, 5 feet being the specific length 
mentioned in cach case. At Agincourt too the French similarly cut down their lances, 


Onellast detail tonote on this figure and the lastis the moustache. A beard and moustache were the norm in England 
fromc.1325 andin France from c.1340, the beard becoming forked in England from.c.1375. Hair was usually worn 
long at the sides and short ar the front. 


5. SIR MILES STAPLETON d.1364 


Sir Miles' armour, from his now lost brass, contains many interesting fcatures not least of which is his studded body 
defence, indicating that in this instance the coat-of-plates normally hidden benearh the surcoat has actually become 
partofit in the form ofa brigandine, This was constructed of small overlapping metal (or sometimes baleen) plates 
rivetted to a cover and lining of fabric, rich materials such as velvet, silk and satin often being used, and it is the 
gilded rivet heads that can be seen here; a 15th century brigandine preserved in Milan comprises as many as 3,827 
plates and over 7,000 rivets. As proof of their defensive capabilities brigandines used to be tested by having 
crossbow bolts fired at them; the statates of the armourers of Angers (1448)state that brigandines proof against large 
crossbows weighed 26-27 Ibs, those proof against smaller crossbows and longbows weighing 18-20 lbs. The name 
brigandine itself derives from the Italian word for a lightly-armed footsoldier, a briganre, which was also the source 
of our words 'brigand' and brigade”, 


Other points ofinterest about his armour are the articulated epaulibres ar the shoulder, which first appeared c.1335 
and had generally replaced the besagews described under figure 3 by the mid-14th century; the plate gauntlets; and 
the studded leather armour worn on the lower leg. Clearly such leather armour remaincd reletively common until 
late in the century, Chaucer mentioning quirboily jambeux in his “Rime of Sir Thopas. See also note 32. Plate 
gauntlets, made chiefly ofiron orlatten, usually based on a leather foundation, had articulated finger pieces by mid- 
century when the so-called “hour-glass' gauntler, with the back and flared cufFboth formed by a single large plate, 
first appeared. After c.1370 this type of gauntlet was virtually universal, sometimes being fabric-covered. The 
Knuckles and finger joints were often armed with spikes called gads or gadlings, which can be seen on many 
contemporary effigics and brasses. 


The axe he carries is from the Hastings brass, where it is held by Roger Lord Grey of Ruthyn. Called indiscrimi- 
nately by the names axe, gisarme and sparthe, this was a major knightly weapon of the Hundred Years” War. lt 
could be either long-handled as here, with a heavy blade (Chaucer's “Knight's Tale? mentioning a sparthe o£20 lbs 
weight), or else a short-handled weapon 24-32 inches long often recorded being used in conjunction with the 
shortened lance, as at Auray in 1364 where Olivier de Clisson earned his reputation as “The Butcher” by his adroit 
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handling of such an axe. With a spike added at the end of the shafi the axe became a hache de créquito the French. On 
horseback it would be carried in a ring to the lefi of the saddle-bow, Chaucer recording that a knight might carry 
both an axe and a mace in this way. 


6. RALPH DE KNEVYNTON ESQUIRE d.1370 


The armour portrayed here is similar in most respects to that of the last figure. However it is apparent from the 
arrangement of the rivets on his chest that some development of the coat-ofplates has taken place. From c.1 340 
there had beena tendency forthesmall individual plates protecting the chest to be replaced by a single, larger plate, 
though the rest of the torso and hips continued to be protected by the smaller plates or else by horizontal hoops 
passing round the body, usually buckled at the sides and/or back, It is this arrangement which can be seen in 
Xnevynton's bras. Fromc. 1370 onwards the breastplate was deepened to reach the top ofthe hips, still with a skirt 
or fauld ofiron hoops, and by c.1400 at the very latest it had been joined by a backplate of similar proportions, the 
two being joined together by buckles down the sides. It was the adoption of breastplates from the mid-14th century 
on that enabled military men to follow the tight-firting civilian fashions of dress then in vogue, giving the wasp- 
'waisted outline that can be seen in both this figure and others. The Chronicler ofSt Denis, for instance, complained 
in 1370 that brigandines were worn “so tight-fitting that wearers had to be helped to put them on, and felt as ¡fthey 
vere being flayed alive when taking them o/P! 


It should be noted that the Full breastplate appears as a separate piece of armour, independent ofthe coat-of plates, 
considerably earlier, and was often actually worn in conjunction with the coat-of-plates until c. 1380. Its also often 
to be encountered worn over a mail haubergeon in contemporary illustrations, as depicted in the back view in 6a, 
where the straps used to hold it in position can be clearly seen. 


The adoption of larger plates on the chest, and subsequently of the breastplate, also provided a secure foundation 
for both e lance-rest (see note 10) and chains attached to the hilts of both sword and dagger to prevent their loss in 
combat. The use of such chains is seemingly more common in continental sources than in England, Knevynton's 
brass being a rare (and fairly certainly foreign) example. 


The brass shows Knevynton bareheaded, but a helmet would have obviously been worn in action. 


7. SIR GEORGE FELBRIGGE d.1400 


Sir George's equipment is basically typical of the period 1370-1410. He wears the characteristic close-fitting 
sleeveless surcoat that is usually called a jupon by modern authorities, even though this term (speltin a variety of 
forms, such as gipoun and jupel) was actually already in circulation several decades before this style of surcoat 
evolved. Such jupons were usually of several layers of material, often if not usually padded, with an outer layer of 
richer material such as velvetor silk. In fact, they bear a confusing similarity :o aketons and gambesons! That ofthe 
Black Prince in Canterbury Cathedral has a buckram foundation, a facing of red and blue velvet embroidered in 
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gold, short sleeves that may have once been wrist-length, is stuffed with wool and quilted vertically to a thickness of 
about %”, and is laced down the front. Others had the lacing at tho tack, sides or left side only. 


His helmetis oa type called by the English simply a visored bascinet, or occasionally a hounskull, a corruption of 
its German name of Hundsgugel, meaning “hound's hood” (hence the description “dog-faced” used of it by many 
modern authorities). It had come into use by c.1380, quite probably first appearing some 10-20 yearsearlier, was in 
regular use until c.1430 and is still depicted being worn by Western European men-at-arms in Swiss mss. of the 
late-1 5th century. The visor, called by Froissart a carnet or visiére, had 2 individual outward-flanged eye-slits, and 
sometimes a similar one over the mouth. It was clearly removable and was frequently not worn in combat because 
ofits impairment of speech, hearing and respiration. We therefore often read of men killed by wounds resulting 
from its absence, Chandos' death being a well-known instance. 


The legs are now fully armoured like the arms. Plate-armour for the front and outside of the thighs first appeared 
c.1360-70 and had soon almost entirely displaced the earlier leather armour. They were secured by straps and 
buckles behind the knee and thigh, while the greaves were hinged on the outside ofthe leg and buckled on the inside. 
The poleyns now have articulations above and below. Both the poleyns and the couters are frequently depicted a 
gold colour in contemporary ¡llustrations, indicating that they were of latten. Other items of armour that could be 
of latten included the helmet visor, the entire helmet, the raised ornamental bands such as Sir George has on his 
arm-harness, the rims of most pieces of plate armour, and gauntlets or at least the gads thereon. In addition mail 
hauberks and aventails are often depicted edged with 2or 3 rows of bronze or latten links, even in the 15th century, 
archaeological evidence of the practice being provided by finds at Wisby. 


Shields seem to have declined in use considerably among horsemen as armour increased in weight. The first brass 
notto show a shield dates to 1347 and the last to show one dates to c.1360, while few ms. illustrations ofthe second 
half of the century show many shields in use by cavalry. Nevertheless, though they became uncommon shields did 
not entirely disappear by any means, as is witnessed by the shield carried here, based on 2 17th century engraving 
of John of Gaunt's funeral achievements, that used to hang above his tomb in old St, Paul's Cathedral. itis ofa new 
rectangular form which first appeared c. 1370, with anotch called a bouchéat the upper right-hand corner into which 
the couched lance was fitted during a charge. An observer of 1610 gives us a good description of this shield” 
construction, stating that it was “very convex towards the bearer ... more than three-quarters ofa yard in length and 
about halfa yard in breadth; next to the body is a canvas glued to a board, upon thatthin board are broad thin axicles, 
slices or plates ofhhorn, nailed fast, and again over them 26 thick pieces of the like all meeting, or centring, about a 
round plate of the same, in the navel of tke shield, and over all is a leather closed fast to them with glue . . . upon 
which hie arms were painted.? The heater-shield remained in use alongside this type until the eariy part ofthe 15th 
century, often being similarly bouched after c.1360. 


8. SIR THOMAS SWYNBORNE d.1412 


This figure belongs to the era which Ashdown called “the surcoatless period”, for a very obvious reason. Because the 
armour was no longer concealed by the surcoat contemporaries described a man-at-arms thus equipped as alwite, or 
in French harnois-blanc. Such figures without surcoats began to appear during the second halfofthe 14th century, 
but the jupon was only widely discarded from about 1410, disappearing entirely during the 14205, the first hal£of 
the 15th century therefore being the real apogee of the “white harness”. 


The absence of the surcoat allows us for the first time to see the skirt or fauld ofrivetted iron hoops that protected 
thekips. This was apparently fixed to leather or strong fabric lining. Below itthe mail skirt of his arming double 
(see note 22) can still be seen, the only other places where mail shows being under his gorget and the gussets behind 
his knees, inside his clbows and covering his armpits, the latter being protected in addition by palettes (basically 
besagews under a new name), here painted white with a red cross. The fringe of mail visible below the gorget of his 
“great bascinet' indicates that he must be wearing a mail coif (called in 14th-15th century England a “wire hat”), the 
aventail having now been displaced by the plate gorget. The gorget is in fact part of the helmet, which includes in 
addition a bevor, or bavizre, covering the lower partof the face, this piece of armour deriving its name from the Old 
French verb baver, meaning “to dribble'! The great bascinet appeared c.1400 and had largely supplanted the 
ordinary visored bascinet by c.1420. 


No shield is shown in the original brass, of course, but shields like that depicted in 8a were still to be found in use, 
Henry V himself being shown with one in the decorations of his chantry chapel in Westminster Abbey. This type 
was an evolution of that carried by figure 7, presenting a more concave surface to the enemy so that his lance was 
prevented from glancing either up or down, being deflected away to the left instead. The use of shiclds in mounted 
combat continued to decline, however, and they are generally only to be found in tournements by c.1450. 
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9. DISMOUNTED MAN-AT-ARMS c.1400-20 


This figure comes from an edition of the “Chroniques de St Denis” that is normally dated to c.1420, but from the 
internal evidence of the armour it portrays is almost certainly about 20 years earlier. He is little different from Sir 
Thomas except that his breast and back plates are covered in fabric. Such fabric-covered armour was around from 
early on in the 14th century, when helmets were frequently thus covered by armourers (often, it would seem, in 
order to conceal that the helmet was cither old or of poor workmanship!). Early examples of body-armour being 
covered in this way are the harness covered in white tafTeta with a blue border that Edward III gave to the Earl of 
Lancaster in 1348, and the armour covered in black velvet embroidered with white ostrich feathers (i.e., his livery) 
that the Black Prince gave to one of his followers. However, as far as contemporary illustrations are concerned the 
partícular form of febric covering depicted here, sometimes with sleeves, was fashionable only for a very brief 
period around 1400. Such illustrations also indicate that the mail aventail, or at least that portion ofit resting on the 
shoulders, could have a cloth cover, with the mail often visible simply as a fringe along its lower edge. 


The weapon he carries isa variety of pole-axe that had become popular by about this date. Itusually hada 5-7 foot 
shafi with a head comprising a combination ofaxe, hammer and spike, affixed tothe shaft by langers up to 3 feet in 
length. The “pole” of the weapon's name does not derive from the long shafi but rather from poll, meaning “head”; 
indeed, some early texts actually callita pollax. The bec de faucon offigure 35 was also termed a pole axe in England. 


10. SIR JOHN LEVENTHORPE d.1433 


The armour worn here differs very little from that of figure 8 except in the addition oftaces or tasses, which are the 
small plates attached to the bottom of the fauld. These first appeared c.1430 and were worn both front and back, 
being called respectively foretasses and hindtasses (the latter beingactually a single plate). After c. 1440 small tasses 
were sometimes worn at the sides as well (see 122). His helmet, substituted from another source, is a bicoquer or 
bycocket, a transitional type between the great bascinet and the armet (scc note 77) but still bearing a close 
resemblance to the former. It appeared c.1 390 and was popularin France, England and Germany, remaining in use 
until the second half of the 15th century. The great bascinet, on the other hand, was little used in war after c.1450 
and was relegated to tournament usc. 


The lance had undergone considerable evolution by this time, resulting in the appearance by the late-14th century 
of the type depicted in figure 77, thick above the grip and tapering below it. A French military treatise of 1446 
confirms that its length was now usually 15 feet. Despite its massive appearance it was in fact quite light, being 
hollow. In the charge itwas by now usually held in e lance-rest (called an arrér de cuirasse) which was attached to the 
rightofthe breastplate by a retaining pin. This device first seems to appear c.1386, on a German effigy, but was not 
common until c.1420. That shown here has been added from another source. 
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11. JOHN DAUNDELYON c.1445 


This depicts the Milanese style harness that was widely worn during the closing stages of the Hundred Years” War 
(sce also figures 37 and 122). The tassesare considerably bigger, and larger shoulder-pieces called pauldrons have 
now appeared, here largely concealed by reinforcing plates. Pauldrons were a development of the palette and are 
first recorded in 1397. They were in general use almost everywhere by c. 1410, though in England (where they were 
more usually known by the name speudlers) they only began to appear in about 1430. Of the pauldrons worn here, 
that on the right has been shaped to accommodate the couched lance, while that on the lefi is noticeably larger, as 
is the couter on the same arm. The custom of having larger pieces on the left arm first began to appear in England 
c.1440, by which time it was already well advanced on the continent, circular reinforcements being added to the 
pauldrons from c. 1420 (see, for example, figure 37). It resulted from the general abandonment of the shield as 
mentioned under figure 8, and in later armours both pauldron and couter were to grow to extravagant proportions 
when worn on the left arm, particularly in the case of jousting armour. 


The inside bend of the leftarm was also soon to be protected by a wing-shaped piece of plate armour called a garde- 
de-bras, which first appeared c.1450. His hands are protected by mitten gauntlets, which appeared in the 14305 and 
had soon largely displaced the fingered gauntlet. They were still based on an ordinary leather glove, the fingers of 
which were strapped to the inside of the articulated gauntlet. 


12. WILLIAM FYNDERNE ESQUIRE d.1444 


This figure is notably different from the lastin that he wears a new variety of surcoat which is usually called atabard, 
identical in style to those worn by heralds (see figure 62). The tabard appcared in this guisc carly in the 14205 and 
lasted until the very end of the century, though it was never worn to the same extent as the earlier jupon had been. 
It was worn poncho-fashion, being slit down both sides and usually having flaps at the shoulders instead of sleeves, 
but it could betied at the waist by points (sce figure 123). Figure 59 shows a slceveless version being worn belted at 
he front but left hanging free at the back like a short cape. Like the earlier jupon the tabard was normally used to 
display the wearer's arms, which in this case are argent, a chevron between 3 crosses patée fitchée sable, an annulet 
for difference. 


His helmet is a sallet (for which see figure 103), here worn with a mentonniére or bevor to protect the neck and chin. 
Like the visor (see note 7) this was another item ofarmour which was often left ofFand we similarly hear of many 
men suffering death wounds as a result ofits absence, See back cover. 


13. HOBILAR 


“The term hobilar first appeared in 1296, when it was applied to 260 light horsemen raised from the Anglo-Irish 
feudal estates for service in Scotland under Edward 1. The word itself evolved from the native pony or “hobby”, 
12-14 hands tall, that such a horseman rode, this word probably evolving in turn from the Gaclic obann, meaning 
quick or nimble. English, as opposed to Anglo-Irish, hobilars first appeared in 1300, closely based on their Trish 
counterparts but probably on the whole riding larger horses. They were basically mounted infontrymen and were 
the progenitors of (and in due course were steadily replaced by) the mounted archers oflater armies, some of whom 
were even at first called hobilar-archers, such as were those assigned the dutyof guarding the coastin 1364. Hobilars 
could be found both in magnates” retinues and in shire levies, and were probably the same as armari, 


In 1335 their equipment was laid down as horse, aketon or (coat-of.; plates (though writs of 1359 specify an 
haubergeon), a bascinet or paler (an unidentified type of helmet that could be ofeitheriron or leather), gorget (either 
a quilted hood like that of 14 or else an aventail), iron gauntlets, sword, long knife and spcar. The horse scems to 
have usually been valued at about 405. 


14. ENGLISH INFANTRYMAN c.1320 


From the Holkham Picture Bible, this figure is representative of infantrymen during the reign of Edward II. The 
barle-scene he comes from depicts a number of similarly-equipped men wearing vertically quilted longrsleeved 
aketons, leather gauntlets (sometimes plate-strengthened), mail or quilt coifs, and loose-fitting tunics. The shield 
carried here is a buckler, these usually being about 10-12” in diameter. The source from which figures 41-44 are 
taken generally depicts such bucklers as ifthey are made ofiron. Other sources indicate they were more usually of 
wood and leather with an iron boss. 


I should be noted that a number of commissions ofarray in Edward IP's reign required troops to be considerably 
better equipped even than the figure depicted here, aketon, hauberk or plate-armour, bascinet and iron gauntlets all 
being amongs: the arms listed. These unorthodox and unpopular commissions were shortlived, however, being 
abandoned at the beginning of Edward IIP' reign. 
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15. ENGLISH ARCHER c.1330-50 


This figure ¡s based on 2 sources, a “Romance of Alexander” variously dated at c. 1330-40, and an unfinished ms. of 
the late 13405. Both show unarmoured archers in mi-parti liveries, the figure depicted here wearing a red/white 
tunic and hood plus blue-green hose, white arming cap and black shoes. Certainly uniformed (¡.e., liveried) troops 
were fairly commonplace in England even before the commencement ofthe Hundred Ycars' War, early references 
including a 200-strong contingent from Queen Isabella's lands in 1327, siege engineers in 1333, troops from 
London in 1334 and a contingent of600 archers under Sir Thomas Ughtred in 1335. The green and white uniforms 
worn by troops from Wales, Cheshire and Flint (spcarmen as well as archers)from 1346 at the latest and throughout 
Edward IIP's reign, are among the best-known early examples. They comprised a short coat and a hood (often 
mistakenly cited as a hat), green on the right and white on the left. By c.1330 at the latest the normal word for such 
identifable liveries was secta, and archers were described as wearing the secta of their employers. Nevertheless, 
despite their uniform colours such liveries were probably inconsistent in cut and style from one man to the next 
since several documents could be inferred to mean that the men received only the cloth and were responsible for 
making it up into a uniform themselves. 


The longbow with which these archers were armed remained unchanged throughout this era and right up until its 
official abandonment by the English armyin 1595. It wasabout6 feetin length (though a legal document of Edward 
IPs reign specifies 2 ells), varying slightly according to the height of the archer. Edward 1V ordered that “every 
Englishman . . . must have of his own a bow of his own height made of yew, wych or hazel, ash, laburnum, or any 
other reasonable timber”, Other sources record the principal woods used as yew (imported in particular from Spain 
and lraly), elm, hazel, ash and walnut. During the Hundred Years” War bowyers were instructed on at least one 
occasion to make 4 bows of ash, elm or hazel to each one that they made of yew. 


Arrows, on the other hand, could be made of as many as 15 different types of wood, though ash was clearly 
considered the best, while aspe (willow) was apparently regarded as unsatisfactory (despite the fact that it was 
apparently the principal wood used for arrows during Edward 1V's reign). Their lengrh is hard to determine 
Several orders specify an ell, but the ell was not a fixed unit of measurement and varied between 24-45 inches in 
Europe, the 45" ell being the English norm. Similarly the 'clothyard? sometimes referred to wasan imprecise means 
of measuring, though it probably averaged about 37". Edward IV required arrows to be three-quarters of an 
(English) ell, or 33%", while the only extant mediaeval arrow measures 302"; the Tudor-period longbow arrows 
excavated in the Mary Rose measure more than 30". However, since it is a known fact that many archers cut their 
issued arrows down to suit their own draw, it seems probable that in practice arrows must have varied in length 
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considerably. Arrowheads were largely of the bodkin variety, though barbed arrow were used against horses (as at 
Poitiers) and a type of broad arrow was used against ships' rigging in naval battles. The flights ofall such arrows 
were most commonly of grey goose feathers. Chaucer's Yeoman had peacock flights to his arrows, but the 16th 
century toxophilite Roger Ascham considered these 'a great vanity” that was 'taken up for gayness'. Nevertheless, 
many contemporary 14th-1 5th century sources refer to peacock-feathered arrows. 


Its evident from surviving orders for bows and arrows that, in Edward [1T's reign at least, each archer started out 
on campaign with 3 or 4 sheaves of arrows, and the barest minimum with which he entered battle was a single sheaf 
of 24 arrows (see also note 17). Provision of bow-strings (or “arrow-strings' as they were actually called) was 
apparently 3 per bow plus further spares in the baggage. 


16. ENGLISH ARCHER c.1398 


This figure comes from a Hundred Years? War battle-scene in a French ms., an edition of the “Grandes Chroniques 
de France” from which illustrations are widely reproduced in modern works. He wears an aketon, a bascinet, 
poleyns and, surprisingly, iron gauntlets (though it is known that leather gauntlets were indeed ofter, worn on the 
right hand by archers). Cheucer's Yeoman-archer also belongs to this period, the Canterbury Tales having been 
written c.1386-1400, He is described as wearing a green coat and hood, with a “mighty” bow, a sheaf of peacock- 
feathered arrows under his belt, 2 sword and buckler at his left anda long knife at his right, and a bracer on his left 
forearm. Incidentally, Chaucer's description of this character as a forester is a pun, foresriere being 14th century 
colloquial Italian for a foreign mercenary! 


The Sire de St Remy, a participant on the English side at the Battle of Agincourt, describes the English archers on 
that occasion as 'for the most part without armour excepttheir pourpoints; their stockings rolled down to the knees, 
and having hatchets (probably mau!s) and battle-axes hanging at their waists, or long swords, some barefooted and 
bareheaded, others with huvetres or capelinas (helmets) of cuir-bonilli, and orhers ofosier, strengthened with a cross- 
band of iron'. Another eye-witness describes them getting stuck in with swords, hatchets, mauls, axes, becs de 
faucon “and other weapons”. Of all these secondary weapons it seems to have been the Icaden-headed maul, or 
hammer, that took pride of place, so much so that in the 16th century Ascham looked upon it as absolutely typical 
of an archer's equipment, “either at his backe hangyng, or els in his next felous hande”. Froissart describes mauls 
under the year 1381 as 'mallets ofiron and steel, perilous staves to destroy helms and bascinets”, Two 14th century 
examples of mauls are depicted in 163 and b. 


Interestingly writs of Edward IIP's reign record swords, daggers and even spears as secondary weapons for archers, 
but they do not once mention mauls. 


17. ENGLISH MOUNTED ARCHER, 14th CENTURY 


Some mounted archers clearly enjoyed a superior social status to that of their comrades-in-arms — William 
Jauderel, for example, described by the Black Prince himself in the famous Jodrel! Pass of 1355 as “one of our 
archers'; he had his own coatrofarms and was probably a member of the Prince” personal 100-strong guard of 
archers. The existence of such men probably explains why a large number ofmss., particularly in the 15th century, 
show archers in half or even full plate armoar. Undoubtedly it was such well-equipped men who provided the 
mounted archer element of most indentured retinues. 


Mounted archers carried their arrows in leather quivers, which were presumably slung from the saddle on the 
march along with the bow in its canvas bowcase. It should be noted that contemporary ¡llustrations demonstrate 
categorically that during this entire period quivers used in England were no more than soft bags, usually with a 
drawstring at both ends, used as a means of holding a bundle of arrows together for carrying. In battle the quiver 
was usually discarded and the arraws were stufTed through the waist-belt at the right, poinis downwards, or Jaid out 
on the ground in front of or alongside the archer. 17a and b show examples of quivers from 15th century mss. 


18. ENGLISH ARCHER c.1450 


The firstuse ofthe red cross of St George on a white backgroundas a “national' field sign appears to date to Edward 
TIP Articles of War of the mid-1 4th century. Geoffrey le Baker records of the Biack Prince's 1355 campaign that 
“a proclamation was issued throughout the army that everyone was to bear the arms of St George”. Later, on the 
occasion of his Scortish expedition of 1385, Richard IPs ordinances stated that 'everyman of whatever estate, 
condition or nation he may be, so (long as) he be of our party, shall bear a large sign of the arms of St George before 
andanother behind.* Of particular relevance is the point that men of other nations, i.e.,allied contingents, were also 
expected to adopt the English field sign, and the fact that they did so is borne out, for example, by descriptions of 
the Battle of St Aubin in 1488, where not only the English but their Breton allies 100, under the Duc d'Orléans, 
wore white tunics with red crosses, 


The figure portrayed here comes from the “St Albens Chronicle”, whercin most (but not all) ofthe English infantry 
wear such surcoats. This appears to be the earliest ofthe many 15th century mes. which actually show ¿he uniform 
of red cross on white. Frenchmss., such as the “Vigiles? and “Chroniques de Charles VIP, continue to depict English 
soldiers wearing surcosts ofall kinds of colours, though still almost invariably with the red cross on the breast and 
back, though smaller than shown here. One early French edition of Froissart's chronicles, however, shows the 
English wearing cross-adorned surcoats similar in style to that worn here except that they are, interestingly, ofan 
unbleached linen colour rather than white. 
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19. ENGLISH LIVERIED RETAINER, 15th CENTURY 


Liverics had been in use in England since the 13th century, and household badges were worn by some lords” 
retainers fiom early on in the 14th century (since 1327 according to Richard's 1388 parliament, but in fact in many 
cases even earlier), The use of badges was at its height from the mid-14th century to the beginning ofthe 16th, both 
asa means ofidentification and a sign of allegiance to a particular lord. They are sometimes referred to being worn 
on the 'sleeve'or (lefi)shoulder, but were more usually worn on breastand back. As with liveries, their use was more 
widespread in England than in Europe. 


The figure actually depicted here is from John Rous” “Pageant ofthe Birth, Life and Death of Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick' of c.1485-90. This ms. contains many pictures of such retainers wearing the Warwick livery of a 
red jacket with white ragged staves before and behind, this particular one being from a scene in which Henry Y 
presents a commission to Warwick at Calaisin 1415. Another Earl of Warwick, Richard Neville, had as many as 200 
men-at-arms and 400 archers dressed in this livery when he actended the Great Council at Westminster in 1458, For 
alist of other 14th-15th century liveries and badges sce Appendix 3. 


20. ENGLISH FLAGS 


The flags depicted here are taken entirely from contemporary descriptions and illustrations. For a general 
explanation of the use and meaning of these various kinds of flag see Appendix 1 


Until 25 January 1340 the English royal banner bore the arms of England, which were gules, 3 lions passant 
guardant in pale or. Thercafter, however, it was quartered with the arms of France (azure, semé-de-lis or, changing 
toazure, 3 fleurs-de-lis or in about 1400). In this form it persisted until 1603. 202 shows a late-14th century version 
ofthe quartered arms of Englandand France. King Richard II sometimes impaled these arms with those of Edward 
the Confesor, described as gules, a cross patonce or and 5 doves argent (Froissart mistakenly says only 4). Richard 
sometimes bore these arms on their own as depicted in 20b (during his Irish expedition, for example), and this flag 
was also among those borne in King Henry V's division at Agincourt. 


20c and d both carry the arms of St George, comprised of a red cross on a white field. A banner of St George 
accompanied every English army in the field, whatever its size — Henry Bolingbroke, the future King Henry IV, 
actually had 2 with him on his Prussian expedition of 1392, though his tiny force may have numbered fewer than 
100 men; in this instance the Mlags are described as gerens (guidons) made of worsted and buckram. We know too that 
in Bordeaux Castle in the 1330s there were stored “sufficient banners” to supply however many individual 
detachments there might be, including 15 banners of St George and 6 bearing the arms of England. Of the 2 
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depicted here, 20c is from a picture of Sir John Knollys' company on the march in 1370, where the stafF is painted 
red, and 20d is from a 1 51h century picture of Wat Tyler's mob. 


20€, fand gare all knighrs” banners. The firstis that of Sir John Chandos, described by Froissart as “argent, a sharp 
pile gules” when first flown at Nájera in 1367. This banner was still carried by, and was lost with, Sir William 
Glasdalear the siege of Orleans in 1429. 20Fis the banner of Henry Despenser, Bishop of Norwich, which he fought 
under during his expedition in Flanders in 1383. Iris described by Froissart as quarterly, | 8: 4 argenta bend gules, 
28:3 azure a fretor, over all a bordure gules for difference (Henry being the youngest ofthe Despenser family). 208, 
from a late-15th century source, shows the banner of Richard de Vere, Earl of Oxford (4.1417), gules and or 
quarterly, a mullet argent in the first quarter. 


20h, j and k are all standards. 20h is Edward IIP's royal standard, comprising a blue over red field charged with a 
gold lion, gold crowns, and gold sunbursts emanating from white clouds; the lion is armed blue in the red portion 
andredin the blue portion. The scroll portionsare white with gold edges and the motto Dieu et Mon Droit'in gold, 
while the hoist comprises the arms of St George. The borderis alternately red and blue. 201 is another reyal flag, this 
time an ensign belonging to Richard II and shown in a near-contemporary picture ofhis Irish expedition. The field 
is red and the ostrich feathers arc gold; his father the Black Prince had carried a similar standard, described in his 
will as black with silver feathers. 


205 is Sir John Talbot's standard, from a ms. of c.1445. The field is here red over black with a white talbot dog, 
though a later French illustration depicting the Battle of Patay in 1429 has the field entirely red. Red is also the 
colour of the field in 20k, which is the standard of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, charged with his white 
bear and ragged staff badges and with the arms of St George again carried in the hoist, which was the normal 
practice by the 15th century. The fringe is red and silver. 


21. COMPANION 


This figure is based on the source described under figure 16 and the picture of Chaucer's Knight in the Ellesmere 
Ms. ofthe “Canterbury Tales' (the Knight being very probably based on a member of Sir John Hawkwood's White 
Company). 


Most of our best descriptions of the equipment of companions come from lralian accounts of Hawkwood's 
company. These are in almost universal agreement that the armour of such freebooters was considerably lighter 
than that worn by the soldiers of other nations. They apparently went without coat-of-plates, bevor, gorget and 
other items of armour one source tells us, and most seem in agreernent that the companion's standard armour 
comprised at most a mail haubergeon called a panchiére worn under a thick, padded jupon (a juppe de wambeson), 
plus helmet and mail hood. Matteo Villani adds breastplate and leg-harness to this list and states that “when they 
appeared at a battle their armour resembled mirrors”, this allegedly being the origin of the name “White Company” 
He describes their arms as dagger, sword and lance, though the fact that there were longbowmen in their ranks is 
confirmed by other sources, among them thar of Pietro Azario who describes the infantrymen's “big and powesful 
bovws that reach from their heads to the ground”. 


Azario also claims that armour vas in short supply among the companions, telling us that “for the most partthey are 
armedonly in a thick doublet and either have their heads uncovered and a single iron plare upon their chests, or else 
they wear only a helmet and chinguard.” That some companions were not very well equipped is confirmed too by 
Froissart, who records that prior to the Battle of Brignais the French scouts reported that those companions they 
had seen were “marvellously evil barnessed'. In the ensuing battle, however, it transpired that all the better=armed 
troops had been deliberately hidden from sight; it seems probable, therefore, that every mercenary Company 
contained wellarmoured veterans as well as poorly armed hangers-on. 


Some Companies even had uniforms, an example being Arnaud de Cervole's white-uniformed Bandes Blanches in 
the 1350s. 


22. COMMANDER OF COMPANIONS, SIR ROBERT KNOLLYS 


Froman illumination in the “Grandes Chroniques de France” of c.1398, the original caption to which reads “Robert 
Canole and Messire Thomas de Garanson and their English company . . . to the namber of 600 men”, this figure 
represents Sir Robert Knollys, described by Froissart as “the most able and skilful man-atarms in all the 
companies.? Born in 1320, he fought at Crécy, the Combat of the Thirty and Mauron, then for Charles the Bad of 
Navarre and later under Chandos at the Battle of Nájera, as well as being involved in the chevauchées of 1356, 
1359-60, 1370 and 1380. He was one of the principal leaders among those who rallied to King Richard IP's support 
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against Wat Tylerin 1381, and he died in 1407. He had once boasted that he fought neither for the king of England 
nor the king of France but for himself, and indeed many of his comtemporaries called him the old brigand”. 


Knollys is depicted in dress typical of that womn on the march or in camp by noblemen and commanders, as 
witnessed by many ms. ofthe second halfof the 14th century. His arms and legs are protected by full plate harness, 
but otherwise he wears only a dark blue quilted aketon with gold-embroidered short sleeves. The upright mail 
collar, called a standard, is undoubtedly part of an arming doublet worn under the aketon, such doublets being 
illustrated or recorded in many 14th-15th century sources. They comprised a quilted bodice onto which pieces of 
mail were sewn, these usually comprising the standard, gussets (or voiders) at armpits and elbow joints, or some- 
times complete mail sleeves, and a short mail skirt. Itwas worn under the plate armourin place of the gambeson and 
old mail haubergcon. It can therefore be seen that Knollys needs only to discard his “travelling aketon” and replace 
itwith plate harness, jupon and helmet to be ready for battle. Some pictures even show men thus equipped in battle- 
scenes. His hat is red with a gold brooch, his belt is gilt, and his dagger-sheath is blue. 


Note also his marshal's baton, called a bastoni di comando in Italy. As a symbol of office the baton seems to have 
succeeded the mace, from which it undoubtedly evolved — some captains indeed retained maces, or even war- 
hammers, or had batons with mace-like characteristics, usually a gilt spherical head. They were generally some 30" 
long, though sometimes only about half that length, and usually had a brass or gold tip. The “white rod” which 
Froissart recorás Edward III carrying when he addressed his troops before Crécy was probably such a baton. 


23. BIDOWER, 14th CENTURY 


Among Sir Thomas Dagworth's indenture for service in Brittany in 1346 are included 40 “bidowers' or 
*bayouneys”; these were undoubtedly bidets, “bidower' also appearing in the sources as "bidaut'. These sources 
indicate that they were light-armed Gascon infantry ('bayouney” undoubtedly deriving from Bayonne) equipped 
with spear and buckler, paid at the same rate as English foot-archers (3d per day), their vintenars receiving 6d and 
their commanders 15. There were bidowers in the Anglo-Gascon army at Poitiers in 1356. 


Guiart(c.1305) records Navarrese and other Spanish 'bidaux' as being armed with 2 darts, alance anda coutel at the 
waist, remarking that “ofother arms they have none.' The figure depicted here is from a Flemish tapestry ofc.1385 
thought to depict a bidaut. 


24. WELSH FOOT-SOLDIER, 14th CENTURY 


Froissart records that at Crécy Welshmen and Cornishmen (Galois er Cornouaillois) armed wiih grands coutilles 
advanced between the archers and men-at-arms and killed the unhorsed French knights mercilessly, and we know 
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from other sources that the Welsh element were chiefly men from North Wales who were armed with lances and 
swords, or lances and other suitable arms”. The figure depicted here, a North Welshman from the "Chapter House 
Liber A? of c.1295, undoubtedly represents just such a knife=wielding soldier as Froissart describes. One source 
tells us that the knife was hung from the back of the belr when not in use, which undoubtedly contributed to the 
contemporary French story that the “English” had tails! Note the characteristic shape of the spearhead, still in use 
by the Welsh in the 15th century as witnesscd by Joha Rous' pictures of Glerdower'5 troops. 


Regarding dress, an account of Welshmen in Edward l'sservice in 1297 tellsusthat “in the very depth of winter they 
vere running about barelegged. They wore a red robe. They could not have been warm . . . I never saw them 
wearing armour.' The chronicler goes on to say that their arms comprised bows, arrows, swords and javelins and 
that their clothes were of linen. Barbour, describing the Welsh infantry at Bannockburn, similarly observed that 
they were only lightly clothed, stating that “where'er they gied men might them ken, for they well near all naked 
were, or linen clothes had but mare." The Welshmen serving Edward III and the Black Prince, however, were 
seemingly better-dressed: Welsh contingents in uniforms are recorded as early as 1337, these uniforms being 
described as green and white from 1346 (see note 15). By 1355 some Welsh infantry were even mounted. 


L: should be noted, incidentally, that the Welsh did not fight only for the English. From the mid-1360s they are 
often to be found fighting for the French too, under such leaders as Owain Llawgoch “of the Red Hand* (Owen of 
Wales, last representative of the royal house of Gwynedd), leuan Wyn and Edward ap Owain. 


25. SCOTTISH FOOT-SOLDIER, 14th CENTURY 


Although many Scottish men-at-arms were equipped identically to their English counterpars, itis evident from the 
sources that most Scottish troops were poorly provided with armour. At both Dupplin Muir and Halidon Hill, for 
example, they are described as badly armoured ín unvisored helmets, and there is the well-known episode in 
Froissart's chronicles where, during the 1385 expedition, their French allies brought over for them 1,200 armours 
(captured from the Maillotins 2 years earlier) “which were distributed among the Scots knights to the grear delighr 
of the recipients, who were otherwise ¡ll-equipped.” 


I wasin an attempt to rectify this dolorous situation that various Statutes of Arms were issued during the 14th and 
15th centuries, ¿he man depicted here being equipped in accordance with the first, that of Robert Bruce in 1318 
which basically remaincd cfTective for the rest ofthe century. This statute required that a man with £10 of movable 
property should equip himself with an “acton' (aketon), bascinet, gauntlets, sword and spear, or at slighuly greater 
expense he could have a hooded "iron jack' (i.e. a mail corselet), plate gauntlets, an iron “knapscall' and so on. This 
statute would therefore seem to have basically confirmed current practice, since we know from the accounts of 
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English chroniclers that the Scottish foot at Bannockburn were equipped with helmets, shieids and “light but 
sword-proof armour, axe at side and spear in hand”. Siatutes of the 15th century were slightly more demanding, 
expecting a higher proportion of plate armour. 


"The spear was probably about 12-14 feet in length throughout this era. Parliamentary edicts of 1471 and 1481 
recommended respectively the adoprion of ells(181 feet, the Scottish ell being 37") ora minimum of 5 ells (15% 
feet) as a standard for Scottish spears, but presumably unsuccessfully, spears of this length seemingly orly being 
introduced in the form of imported Swiss pikes at the time of the Flodden campaign in 1513. 


Forrecognition purposes Scottish soldiers were expected to wear a white cross of St Andrew before and behind, this 
requirement being first recorded in connection with the 1385 expedition, when their French allies under Jean de 
Vienne were also expected to comply, 


The horn at his sideis best explained in Froissart's own words: “when they be thus assembled together in arms the 
foot-men beareth about their necks a horn in the manner of a hunter, some great, some big, some small, and of 411 
sorts.* When blown uponall at the same time these made a noise that could be heard 4 milesaway by day and 6 miles 
by night, with a noticeably detrimental effect to English morale! 


26. SCOTTISHRIBAULD, 14th CENTURY 


Taken from Edward 1I's charter to Carlisle of 1316, depicting the unsuccessful Scottish sicge of that place the 
previous year, this figure is probably representative ofthose foor-soldiers oFthe “commonalty” for whom Froissart 
reserves the term ribaudaille, His costume appears to comprise a hooded cape, possibly a poor rendition by the 
original artist ofan early brecan plaid drawn up over the head, worn over an undershirt apparently tied between the 
legs, the larter garment probably being a safTron-Qyed leine croich. On his feetare rawhide brogues with the hair left 
on; these were customarily replaced several times on campaign from the hides of the catule that were slaughtered for 
food. 


Six such figures are depicted in the original; of these, 2 are engineers (one with a pickaxc, the other working a 
trebuchet), 2 are archers, one has a spear and shield and the last, depícted here, has an axe and shield. The shield is 
interesting in being a heater type. Oddly enough when shields are shown on Scottish grave effigies they too are 
heater types, and it would scem that what we today consider the typical Scottish terge was in fact only adopted 
duringthe 15th century, possibly originally in conjunction with the adoption of the longer spear or pike then being 
proposed. The parlizmentary orders of 1471 and 1481 specify that men other than spearmen unable to use bows. 
were to arm themselves with 'a good axe and a leather targe to resist the shotof England”, the wood and leather targe 
10 be copied from a master-pattern held by the sheriff ofeach district. 


The axe was in fact a characteristically Scottish weapon. Froissart, for example, reports of the Scots at Neville's 
Cross that they “had great axes sharp and hard, and gave with them many great strokes”; and writing of Otterbura 
he reports how a Scottish knigh “took a little battle-axc that he carried at his back and handled it with his one hand 
quickly and deliverly, in the which feat Scots be well expert. 


Still writing of the Otterbarn campaign, Froissart informs us thar “in the use of the bow the Scots are little skilled; 
but hey all carry axes over their shoulders with which they deal fearsome blows in battle.? Nevertheless, he keeps 
describing Scottish infantry as 'archers and other fighting men”, and certainly by the Starute of Arms of 1318 men 
possessing only the value of a cow were expected to provide themselves with either a spear or a (short) bow and a 
schaph of 24 arrow. Certainly James 1 (1424-37) even attempted, albeit unsuccessfully, to introduce the longbow, 
ordering thatall men over 12should practise with the bowand those between 16-60 should be “sufficiently provided 
with bows and sheaves of arrows'. 


27. HIGHLAND WARRIOR, 14th-15th CENTURIES 

This figure, depicting Bricius MacFingone, a MacKinnon chieftain, is taken from one of a large number ofsuch 
tomb effigies dating berween about 1350-1550 that are to be found scattered throughout West Highland 
churchyards. All show virtually identical equipment, comprising a bascinet with a deep mail coif and a quilted 
aketon, with ocasional items of plate armour such as couters, or the greaves and poleyns apparently worn by this 
figure. A source of 1521 describes the aketon as “a linen garmentmanifoldly sewed and painted or daubed with pitch 
(for waterproofing), with a covering of deerskin.” 


Most are depicted armed with spear and sword, but occasionally an axe appears in place ofthe spear. The swords are 
single-handed weapons girded at the waist rather than 2-handed claymores, which only first appeared in the 
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late-1 5th or early-16th century. The characteristic hilt ofthe Highland sword can be seen here, comprising lobated 
pommel, sharply downward-angled quillons, and short tongues or langets. 


28. IRISH KERN, 14th-15th CENTURIES 


Monstrelet describes Irish foot-soldiers at Rouen in 1418 as “having only a stocking and shoe on one leg and foot, 
with the other quite naked, having no trousers. They had targets, short javelins and large knives ofa strange sort.” 
Froissart too records the wearing of trousers as uncommon, but it is worth bearing in mind that they had been 
commonplace during the Anglo-Norman era and were again in Elizabethan times, when they are depicted as tight- 
fitting with a strap under the instep just as they are described in sources several centuries earlier. The business of 
only wearing one shoe at first seems rather improbable, but we have already seen another instance ofthis custom in 
figure 24; in fact having the right foot bare for better purchase on slippery ground had been a relatively common 
practice amongs! many peoples since ancient times. The baggy slecves of the probably saffron-dycd leine worn here 
were copied from contemporary English civilian dress; a mande would be worn over this in cold weather, or 
alternatively a long-sleeved jacket of which the sleeves could be unbuttoned on the outside to allow the leine's baggy 
slceves to fall through. Hair was worn long, with a beard orat least a owing moustache, which wassocharacteristic 
that in 1447 it was enacted that “all who would be taken for English” must shave both lips. 


Coming to the arms described by Monstreler, the knife is a wooden-handled skene, described by Froissart as a 
pointed, broadebladed, 2-<dged weapon used to cut throats. The javelins or darts he mentions were capable of 
piercing haubergeons and plates according to one account; 3 were normally carried. Curiously, however, one ofthe 
most popular Irish weapons of bo:h the preceding and subsequent periods does not occur in any of the principal 
accounts of the Hundred Ycars' War era, this being the axe. However, that it did remain in widespread use we know 
from frequent 14th century references to axes in Scotland being rish' axes. 


Shields are apparendly not depicted in any Irish source of this era, that shown here being based on 16th century 
descriptions. They were principally round or oval and convex, and were made of wood or, among the Northern 
Trish, of baskerwork. The shields of chieftains were clearly more ornate — a poem of c.1300 describes one as white 
with dragons and golden branches painted on it, while a source of 1419 refers to an 'emerald-tinted shield with 
Mowery designs? decorated with variegated pale gold bosses, bronze studs and “twisted stout chains of old silver”. 


One other weapon in limited use among the Irish was the bow. This is described by Juan de Perelhos, a Catalan 
knight who visited Ireland in 1397, as being 'as short as half a bow of England; but they shoot as far as the English 
ones.' In the 1360s we even find a certain Donald Gall being paid to lead 208 Irish archers in English service. 
Handguns were later introduced too, but not until the late-15th century, one source recording how in 1489 “a great 
rarity was seat to the Earl of Kildarc, namely é handguns out of Germany”, these being subsequently used by his 
bodyguard. 


29. IRISH HORSEMAN c.1400 


This javelin-armed figure, wearing a grey coccula (hood) and /ailang (cloak), and a saffon, blue or red tunic, is from 
the same source as the next, He is probably representative of those Irish horse at Rouen who Monstrelet described 
as riding “excellently well on small mountain horses”, using cushions ('panniers”) in place of saddles. He concludes: 
“They were, however, miscrably accoutred in comparison with the English, and without any arms that could much 
hurt the French whenever they might meet them. 


However, Juan de Perelhos describes horsemen more heavily-armed and considerably better equipped than those 
described by Monstrelet or pictured here, who are probably only “horscboys (sce page 17). He describes the retinue 
of Niaill O”Neill, King of Tyrone, as “40 horsemen, riding without saddle on a cushion, and each wears a slashed 
cloak; (they are) armed with coats-ofmail, and wear them girded, and they have hoods of mail snd round iron 
helmets, with swords and sword-blades and lances very long, but very thin... and they are 2 fathoms (12 feet) long 
....they wear neither hose, nor sandals nor breeches, and they put their spurs on their bare heels.* Froissart too, who 
had his information from an esquire once held captive by them, confirms that the Irish “always rode without saddle 
orstirrups”. Spurs are first recorded in use by the Trish c. 1300, replacing the earlier riding goad. A brass snafMle bit 
vas used in Ireland rather than the curb bit in use in England and France. 


Although Perelhos does not mention shiclds, other 14th-15th century sources indicate that Irish horsemen often 
wore a targe (called a starra) on their backs in bartle, just as is depicted in one of Derricke's 16th century prints. 


30, IRISH CHIEFTAIN, ART OGE MACMURROUGH KAVANAGH 
This figure is taken from a contemporary illustration in the account of Jean Creton, a French knightin Richard IP's 
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service, which depicts this Írish king (King of Leinster, 1376-1418) riding out to parley with the Earl of Gloucester 
in 1399, He wears a helmet, a mail hauberk over a scarlet tunic, a yellow cloak and a pink hood, thrown back. The 
ext describes his dart (darde) as “great and long”, stating the he could cast it “with much skil?, and adds that the horse 
he rode, which is white in the ¡llumination, was swifter than hare or decr and had cost him 400 cows! 


Irish chieftains and nobles had begun adopting such armour as that depicted here by the late-13th century. “Che 
Triumphs of Turloch”, a source of 1359, gives a detailed description of such armour as worn by 2 Irish kings at the 
Battle of Corcumroe in 1317, One wore a 'thick, close-ridged” cotun from throat to knee under a loose, gilt-edged 
mail corselet, conical helmet and coif, with a brcad, star-studded, saffron-coloured belt on which hung a long skene 
with a decorated wooden grip and a “tracery-embellished” scabbard for his gilt cross-hilted sword. The other wore 
a red-embroidered white cotun under a scallop-cdged corsclet and carried a red shicld, Their arms comprised 
sword, skene, dart and thrusting spear. 


The “cotun” mentioned above is, of course, the aketon under its Irish pame. Often worn without the corselet, it 
appears to have been generally “pure” or “glowing' white, often decorated with red or green embroidery, but could 
be dyed somesolid colour (for example, the Trish contingent fighting in France in 1419 included 18 score warriors 
in red cotuns in addition to 18 score in white ones). Another source of the same year describes a cotun of 24 waxed 
layers, 'firm as a board”. Another type of pleated corsclet cailed a fuachrog was apparently similar to the cotun but 
was instead made of leather. The Irish name for the mail corselet was /uireach. 


31. GALLÓGLAICH, 14th-15th CENTURIES 


The equipment of gallóglaich under Turlough O'Donnell, King of Tyrconnell 1380-1422, is set down in a 16th 
century document thus: “for each man equipped with a mail corseletand a breastplate another should have a jack 
and a helmet; . ... there should be no forfeit for a helmet deficient except the gallóglaich's brain (“dashed out for 
want ofit”, as Hayes-McCoy deftly observes); and no fine for a missing axe except a shilling, nor a spear except a 
groat, which shilling and groat the constable should get.? The jack here referred to ¡is probably in fact a cotun, while 
the breastplace must have been worn under the corselet since there is no sign of such armour on any of the surviving 
grave effigies. However, what the effígies do prove is that there were indeed a great many gallóglaich who wore just 
the cotun, these resembling figure 27 here and figure 53 in Armies of Feudal Europe, The gallóglaich actually 
depicted here, in cotun and corselet and wearing a helmet very similar to MacMurrough's, is taken from the Burke 
effigy at Glinsk in County Galway, and probably dates to the late-14th century. His cleanshaven appearance 
confirms his non-native origin. 


Contrary to the impression usually created, not all gallóglaich were armed with axes. In fact early references to 
gallóglaich axes are rare, the first apparently dating only to 1311. However, the axe (or spar, from “sparthe”) was 
clearly the principal gallóglaich weapon by ¡he end ofthe 14th century at the latest. That depicted here comes from 
Derricke's prints. 
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32. FRENCH MAN-AT-ARMS 1344 


The development of armour effectively followed the same course in France as in England, and the similarities 
berween this figure and figure 2 are obvious. Like Sir Jobn, he wears a cyclas over a gambeson, hauberk and coat-of- 
plates, and a bascinet with camail under his helm. His leg-armour differs, however, in being rivetred directly on to 
his meil chausses rather than being strapped on, while his arm-harness is actually of leather. Such leather brassards 
were clearly quite common at this date, being mentioned in King John 1V”s ordinance of 1351, and remained 
Popular until the end of the 14th century and eyen somewhat later. His gauntiets appear to be lined with small 
plates, Note also the circular hand-guard on his lance, which had begun to appear in quantity as early as the 13208 
but until c.1450 remained more common on jousting lances than on lances of war. It was later called a vamplate. 


33 8: 34. FRENCH MEN-AT-ARMS c.1398 


From the same source 2s 16, these figures are typical of both French and English men-at-arms of the late-14th 
century. Figure 33 wears a loose, baggy-sleeved civilian garment lit at the sides and called a houpeland. Such 
gowns conccaled most of the wearer's armour, Froissart actually describing a companion deliberately hiding his 
armour under a houpeland in an incident of 1357. The wearing ofhoupclands over armour became popular among 
both men-at-arms and the common soldiery during the 13805, and this ms. is full of such figures. This particular 
'man wears a dark blue one, has latten poleyns, s light green saddle and red reins and harness. Note his shield, an old- 
style heater type “modernised” by the top right-hand corner having been bouched, 


Figure 34shows the type of armour that was probably concealed beneath the houpeland, The jupon is quilted here 
and should therefore be described as a yuppe de wambeson (see note 21); the Black Prince's jupon, described under 
figure, is ofthis type. Another surviving example, that ofthe Dauphin Charles (later Charles VI) dating to c.1380, 
is similar to that depicted here but has wrist-length sleeves and an Opening down the front secured by 25 close-set 
buttons. It is made of white linen padded with wool and vertically quilted, and has a slit for the sword at the lefi as 
depicted in figure 35. Originally there was also a ring on the leít breast for the attachment of guard-chain for the 
Sword. 


The only other feature worthy of notice here is the dagger of figure 33. Daggers begin to appear frequently in 
knightly monuments from the 13305 onwards, the most common type being the mísericorde, which had a straight, 
one-edged blade triangular in section, The fashion of wearing it horizontally or even hilt-downwards as here began 
during the 1380s but lasted only until the beginning of the 15th century. 
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35. DISMOUNTED FRENCH MAN-AT-ARMS c.1398 


This same ms. contains a large number ofillustrations of such close-packed men-at-arms engaged in hand-to-hand 
combat. The equipment worn here is merely a variation on that of figure 34. One cannot be sure exactly what 
further armour was worn under the aketon, but here an haubergeon at least is very much in evidence. He is armed 
with a long-handled martel-de-fer or bec de faucon, its shafí painted white with red diagonal stripes like a barber's 
pole. This weapon was a variation of the pole-axe and usually comprised a long spike with a pick at the back and a 
dentated or plain hammer at the front. 


36. FRENCH MAN-AT-ARMS c.1415 


This figure comes from a ms. of the “Poems” of Christine de Pisan thought to have been ¡llustrated during the year 
of Agincourt. There ¡s nothing particularly unusual about his equipment, but points of interest include the plume 
on his bascinet (see note 56)and the early appearance of a lance-rest(see note 10). The chronicler Jean Leftvre wrote 
of Agincourt that “the French were so laden with armour that they could notadvance... (being) clothed in long steel 
corselets reaching below the knees and very heavy, and under it leg-harness, and over it white harness, and also 
bascinets with aventails”, This tallies closely with the armour wora here, Another source tells us that an armour of 
this type bought by Charles, Duc d'Orléans, the same year was lined with satin and cost £83 75 6d. 


37. FRENCH MAN-AT-ARMS c.1420 


From the tombstone of Poincenet de Juvigny (d. 1419), this figure wears an Italian-style armour that was soon to 
become widespread. Differences of fashion in armour tended tooriginatein Italy and spread from there, and Iralian- 
manufactured armour (particularly Milanese) was highly regarded throughout this whole period. As early as 1316 
and 1322, for instance, we read in French and English inventories of Lombard and Bolognese haubergeons respec» 
tively, and large quantities of complete Milanese and Lombard armouxs are referred to being exported from the 
mid-14th century. North Italian armourers exported to France and Spain in particular, subtly adjusting the styles 
of their armours to suit the varied tastes of thcir markets whilst at the same time maintaining a recognisable overall 
similarity. The 1ype worn here is typical of such Italian armours, which had reached this “final stage of construc» 
tional evolution”, as Blair calls it, by about this date. Further developments were thereafter basically confined to 
subtle improvements to this standard form. For a later Milanese armour see figure 122. 


38. KING CHARLES VI 1380-1422 


Itis clearfrom contemporary written accounts that crowns, coronets and filletsof gold, sometimes jewel-encrusted, 
were often worn over the helmets of kings, princes and high"ranking noblemen in batile as a somewhat ostentatious 
means ofidentification. Henry V, for example, had a fleuron hacked from the crown he was wearing over his helmet 
at Agincourt, and the episode of Richard IIP's gold crown, foundin a thorn bush after the Battle of Bosworth, is well 
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known. At Aljubarrota in 1385, so Froissart tells us, Henry II of Castile had a great helm encircled with a coronet 
of gold and jewels that was valued at as much as 20,000 francs. In the figure here, from a source of 1403, Charles 
holds a great helm of late type which appeared c.1390 and was worn until the 1420s by when it had been relegated 
to tournamentuse, for which it had probably always been principally intended anyway; Henry V worea very similar 
bu slighily less “frog-mourhed” helm ar Agincourt. Charles? has both a crown and a fleur-de-lis crest, just like the 
helm which King Philip VI is recorded to have worn during the Cassel campaign. 


In total contradiction of the purpose for which such crowned helmets were worn, when a king went into battle it was 
often deemed expedient to mitigate the danger to him by identically equipping several other men. At Poitiers, for 
example, King John II had 19 knights dressed like himself, and at Shrewsbury in 1403 4 barons dressed like Henry 
TV were all killed. Even at Agincourt one source alleges that Henry V had 2 men dressed like himself, and that both 
were killed in che battle. Although such ruses thereby clearly saved the life of many a king there must have been a 
severe risk ofcausing considerable confusion in one's own army, which could not always have been too sure exactly 
where the real king was. 


Note his basin<style haircut, similar ¿o that of the 11th century Normans. This came into vogue at the very end of 
the 14th century orat the beginning of the 15th and persisted until the 1470s, when hair again became longer at the 
sides even though it remained short in front. Beards were generally uncommon after the early-1 Sth century. 


39. FRENCH MOUNTED SERGEANT, 14th CENTURY 


This figure is from a Parisian tapestry woven between 1373-80. He wears complete arm and leg harness including 
gauntlets but notsabatons, aquilted jupon of the type described under 34, and a kettle-helmet over a blue cloth hood 
(possibly worn over a coif). The kettle-helmet (in English a 'ketyll-hav) remained in use throughout the 14th and 
15th centuries, sometimes worn over a bascinet as in 39a (dating to 1347), but was less common than the basciner. 
Itis usually to be foundin the sources under its French names ofcapíaw or chapelde-for. A variant which evolved late 
in the 14th century was the chapeau de Montauban, named after the townin southern France where itfirst appeared. 
This had eye-slits in the brim and proved immensely popular in Germany and the Low Countries (39b). 


The sword he carrics isa falchion. This type had in fact largely disappcared by the last quarter ofthe 14th century, 
to be replaced by the somewhat scimitar-shaped variant carried by 46. 


40. FRENCH PAVÉSIER 1358 


Taken from an illustration in the “Grandes Chroniques' of c.1370 depicting Etienne Marcel's insurrection, this 
figure represents a 14th century Parisian militiaman. His kettle-helmet is painted red on the right and blue on the 
lefi, thecity's colours, and in one scene a livery tunic in the same colours is shown being held out to the Dauphin. 
The tunics ofthe militiamen themselves, however, are shown in a muted colour rather like unbleached linen, while 
their shields are pastel shades of red, tan and brown, with iron studs. Their equipment comprises a mixture ofarm 
and leg harness, sabatons, mail corselets and various styles of jupon, but they are alrnost uniformly armed with 
sword and spear, the shafis of ¿he latter painted either redor white. 


The rectangular shield (called a pavais or pavise, hence pavésier) is interesting since, with the exception ofone brief 
period around the mid to late-14th century, infantry shields of this type normally only appear in pictures of sieges. 
Its sudden appearance on the batrlefield was probably a direct result of the need for better protection in the face of 
English firepower. The ordinance of 1351 specifies a pavésier's equipment as coat-of-plates, haubergeon, bascinet 
with camail, gorget, arm-harness, gauntlets, sword, coustel, lance and pavais. lt was undoubtedly troops equipped 
very much like this that Froissart was describing when he wrote of the engagement at Nogent-sur-Seine in 1359, 
where 900 French infantry armed with lances and large shields which “were so strong the arrows made no 
impression on them' advanced on and broke through a line of English archers and put them to flight. 


Pavésiers often rode to battle but invariably dismounted to fight, 


41, 42,434 44. INFANTRYMEN c.1398 

From the same source as 16, these can be taken as representative of infantrymen of the second half of the 14th 
century and the early part of the 15th. Itis probably soldiers ofthis kind that Froissart intends by the general term 
brigans (from the Italian brigante, alightly-armed foot-soldier), armed with polearm or lanceand pavais; ribauds and 
pillards appear 10 have differed in being armed principally witíx knives or coutels (large daggers), and in battle such 
troops were normally to be found rushing among the unhorsed enemy men-at-arms stabbing and slashing at throats. 


Of the four figures selected here, all wear vertically quilted aketons or baggy, sometimes apparently pleated tunics 
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of which the bodices at least are similarly either stufTed or padded. Such quilted armour and other clothes in this 
source are principally shown in shades of blue (quite common among the less wealthy), red, pink, mauve, brown, 
buf, yellow and green, with both the leggings and the tunics or aketons frequently being parti-coloured. One figure 
in the ms., a man-atarms, displays this parti-colouring to an extreme degree: his aketon ¡s red on the right and 
mauve on the left, with a marching sleeve on the left but a green one on the right, whilst his right leg is mauve with 
a red boot and his left red with 2 white boot! Combinations worn by the infantrymen are usually more subdued. Of 
these 4 figures 41 wears a yellow aketon and hose which are mauve on the right leg and pinkish-red on the lefi; 42 
wears green tunic and brown leggings; 43 a red aketon; and 44 an aketon red on the left and green on the right, with 
red right leg and mauve left. 


Other than in sieges shields are rarely shown in use by infantry in this source, and where they do appear they are 
more often than not bucklers such as that held by 41. Other details of thcir equipment worthy of notice are the 
helmet of 42 and the coif of 44. The helmet is clearly made up of a leather or stiff fabric foundation covered with 
overlapping iron scales, a few late-15th century Flemish and German examples of this sort of helmet having 
survived to the present day. The coif worn by 44 is probably of similar construction, but with small rectangular 
plates in place of the scales. This form of armour is depicted in a number of 14th and 15th century sources. 


45. CROSSBOWMAN, 14th CENTURY 
With the single exception of England (where, for instance, out of the army of 32,303 men involved in the siege of 
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Calaisin 1347only 111 were crossbowmen), the crossbow was in wwidespread use amongall European armies during 
is era, only finally falling out of favour during the first half of the 16th century. The French relied in particular 
on mercenary Genoese and to a lesser extent Spanish crossbowmen, while the English obtained what few they had 
principally frora Gascony. Froissart reports ofthe Genoese that they "are such expert marksmen that wherever they 
aim they are sure 1o hit, while earlier in the century the Catalan chronicler Muntaner says that they had “a fashion 
of shooting ceaselessly, and they shoot more quarrels in one battle than Catalans would shoot in ten”. The figure 
depicted here is a Genoese crossbowman from the same source as 41-44, 


At the beginning of the 14th century the standard crossbow was of wood or else was composite, made up ofhorn or 

baleen, hazel or yew, tendon and glue, the steel crossbow being introduced c.1370. It was spanned by any one of 
halfa-dozen methods, of which the oldest was the belt-hook and stirrup (described under figure 33 in Armies of 
Feudal Europe). Two developments of this were the cord-and-pulley and strap-and-roller mechanisms, which were 
both in use from the early-14th century. In the second half of the century there appeared two related systems of 
which the carlicr is called by Payne-Gallwey a 'screw and handle”, which was far less popular than its successor, a 
ratcher device call a rack in England and a cric or craneguin in France. The system that can be seen in use in the 
majority of 15th century depictions, however, was the windlass or »oulinel, shown being used by figure 48. This 
apparently first appeared during the early-14th century. In fact of them all it was the simplest of these devices —i.e. 
the cord-and-pulley and the belt-hook-and-stirrup — that remained the most popular in practice, on the grounds of 
both efficiency and cost (in 1437, for example, a cranequin cost the same amount of money as a handgun). 


The bolts crossbows fired were called carreaux (quarrels), viretons (sonamed because thcir spiral feathering of cuir- 
bouilli made them spin in flight, thus increasing their accuracy), and dondaines or “grete shot as Caxton calls them, 
being intended for the larger crossbows. Some had flat, squared heads like dumdum bullets for shattering armour. 
The bolts were stored points uppermost in a quiver at the left hip, contemporary ordinances informing us that 18 
or 36 were carried. Thisis not many, but Guiart records early in the century that in addition spare bolts were carried 
in carts in the baggage train. 


46. CROSSBOWMAN WITH PAVISE, 15th CENTURY 

Taken from a silverpoint drawing in John Rous' “Pageant” of c.1485, this figure allegedly depicts a French 
crossbowman engaged in the defence of Caen in 1417. Its principally of interest in showing a pavise in use. This 
was alarger variant of the shield-type already referred to under figure 40. Itwas much used by crossbowmen in par- 
tícular, and to a lesser extent by archers, from the 141h century to the early-16th, though generally only in siege- 
work (but see next note). Where too cumbersome for the bowman to wield himself, but still light enough to 
'manocuvre, such shields were often held by a second man. 


The pavise's name, usually rendered in contemporary sources in its French form of pavais or pavache, derives from 
its place of origin, Pavia, whence this type of shield seems to have originated late in the 13th century. It should be 
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noted, however, that in 14th and 15th century sources the word had the rather more general meaning ofany type of 
large and usually near-rectangular shield; the shield 0/40, as we have alrcady scen, is a pavais for example, as to0 is 
that of figure 48. Modern authorities therefore often use the word mantlet instead when describing shields of the 
type show here. 


47. PAVISES 


The 2 pavises depicted here are ftom a ms. of 1405 and are representative of the heavy-duty type normally used in 
siege-work. 47a is the height ofa man and made of iron or else thick wood faced with iron. Otherwise pavises were 
normally constructed of wooden slats glued together and faced with painted or varnished hide, decoration (often 
ornate) usually taking the form of coats-of-arms or badges of their town or lord, often in the foro ofan escutcheon. 
Note the wood or steel props and the slit and metal grille on 47 for observation. 


On the few occasions where we find crossbowren actually using pavises on the battleñield itis invariably the lighter 
1ype described under figure 48. One exception may have been at Second St Albans in 1461, where the Earl of 
Warwick had intended to fight from a carefully prepared defensive position. He had dozens of long nails driven 
through his archers? pavises with the intention that once they had exhausted their arrows the archers could lay the 
pavises flat and thus provide a barrier of caltrops against the Lancastrians' attack. 


48. CROSSBOWMAN, 15th CENTURY 


Iris clear fromthesources that many pavises were considerably lighter and smaller than those described above, The 
figure depicted here, based largely on illustrations in a 15th century edition of Froissart, carries one such on his 
back, lending support to the theory first put forward by Viollet-le-Duc that crossbowmen carried their pavises thus 
and turned their backs on the enemy for protection while they reloaded; in fact one figure in the 1398 “Grandes 
Chroniques' can actually be seen doing just this. It was probably pavises of this kind that are claimed to have been 
left behind in the baggage train by the Genoese crossbowmen at Crécy, this being one of the various reasons cited 
to explain their discomfiture by the English longbowmen on that occasion. 


Note the open helmet that is worn here; one of Louis XI's ordinances actually specifies that crossbowmen should 
have the brims and visors oftheir helmets cut away near the check on the right side in order for them not to interfere 
with the aiming of the crossbow, Body armour comprises a brigandine over a mail haubergeon. Most brigandines 
were apparently sleeveless, but some had fabric or even plate-harness sleeves. It should be noted that throughout 
this book I have used the same stylised technique to portray the brigandine as was used by contemporary artists, 
who limited the number ofrivet heads depicted to a bare minimunn in fact, cach single dot in the ¡llustrations would 
have actually been comprised of a cluster of up to 6 or more individual rivets, often arranged rosette-fashion 


The handgun was in use in France by the 1380s, though it was slow to replace the immensely popular crossbow. 
Evenin 15204 future Marshal of France could complain that “only crossbowmen were in the French army, and not 
one soldier with a handgun.? Nevertheless, one source claims, rather improbably, that in 1411 Charles, Duc 
d'Orléans, had as many as 4,000 men with handguns at the blockade of Paris. 


49. FRANC-ARCHER 


As early as 1368 Charles V had made it compulsory for all commoners to practise archery, but the ordinance was 
soon revoked because they had allegedly become too expert with their weapons and thus presented a threat to the 
king and nobility. lt was not until 1448 that enforced adoption of the longbow on a national scale was again 
attempted, this time by the foundation of the francs-archers (see page 22). Francs-archers were present both at 
Formigny and Castillon, contributing significantly to the French victory on the latter occasion. They fought and 
marched to battle on foot. 


Their equipment comprised a brigandine or jacque (sometimes in uniform colours), mail haubergeon, sallet, sword, 
dagger, quiver and bow or crossbow (there being francs-arbalétiers too, even though the term franes-archers 
prevailed). An ordinance of 1450 describes the jacque as a corselet made up of 29 or 30 layers ofold linen or canvas 
with an outer layer of deer hide. This type of armour was described as a jack or quilted jack in England, It could be 
lined with small metal plates held together by cords usually visible on the surface, forming patterns of squares and 
triangles. An inventory of Sir John Fastolf's effects in 1459 included 6 jacks “stuffed with horn” and one “of black 
linen cloth stufTed with mail. Jacks of 16th century date to be seen in the Tower of London weigh about 17Ibs and 
are each comprised of over 1,100 plates. That this form of armour could provide a quite substantial defence is 
attested by some of Wat Tyler's rebels whoin 1381 found that they were unable to damage one owned by the Duke 
of Lancaster by shooting arrows at it, and eventually had to resort to swords and axes to hack it to pieces. 


50. LIVERIED FRENCH RETAINER, 15th CENTURY 


Liveries and badges were far less common in France than they were in England, but they are nevertheless 
occasionally to be found in the sources. Some communal infantry, probably imitaring Flemish practice, were 
wearing liveries from the very beginning ofthis period, such as those of Orleans in 1304 who wore black tunics with 
a badge (perhaps a porcupine?) back and front, and, later in the century, those of Tournai (red tunics with a silver 
castle back and front) and Paris (red and blue mi-parti: see figure 40). Other 14th century examples include the 
militiamen of Rouen, who wore red and tawny liveries in 1364, and the 200-strong retinue of the Comte de Nevers 
during the Nicopolis expedition of 1396, who wore liveries of “gay green'. Du Guesclin's livery colour appears to 
have been blue. 


Until the introduction of uniforms in Charles the Bold's army (see note 110), liverics in the 15th century seem to 
have been largely restricted to bodyguard troops, of which archers provided a major part. For example, on Charles 
VID's entry into Rouen in 1449 the Comte de Clermont had 40 archers in brigandines, leg-harness, silver-decorated 
sallets and “red aketons without crosses', and in 1465 Commynes records '2 archers of the Duc de Brittany's 
bodyguard, wearing his livery”. The figure actually depicted here is an archer from the Duc de Bourgogne's 
bodyguard, from a 15th century illustration intended to represent troops of the time of Philip the Bold (d.1404), 
wherein 8 such figures appear. The jacket is probably blue and white, with the characteristic Burgundian 'lame* 
pattern in gold. Badges continued to be worn by some 15th century communal troops as before (by francs-archers, 
for instance), sometimes taking the form of the name of their home-town or province embroidered on their quilted 
armour. 


On the subject ofarchers, the “Traité du Costume Militaire” of 1446 describes the equipment of French archers as 
“leg-armour, sallets, heavy jacks lined with linen, or brigandines, bow in hand and quiver at side”. This source, 
however, is probably speaking of the archers of the newly-formed ordinance companies. 


51. FRENCH INFANTRYMAN c.1450 


From the same source as figure 18, this portrays a French infanuryman at the time of Formigny and Castillon, 
wearing the white cross that the French had adopted as their field sign in the 14th century. Its first appearance was 
in 1355 when troops being raised in preparation for the campaign of that ycar were issued with white strips to wear 
on their clothes in the form of distinguishing white crosses. These would have resembled 51a, which comes from a 
mo. of 1484 where similar white crosses, presumably painted, are shown on the breast and back plates ofthe men-at- 
arms. The figure illustrated here wars a much larger cross on a green surcoat, other figures in the same source 
wearing blue, red and grey surcoats, not always with the cross. A source of the late-15th century depicting the Battle 
of Agincourt actually shows the entire French army wearing similar surcoats in red, with a slightly narrower cross. 
That such surcoats were also worn by men-at-arms, and even by noblemen, is well testified by a number of pictorial 
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sources and we know, for example, that Jean, Comte de Dunois, worea red jacket with 'a large white cross” at Rouen 
1 1449, 


As with the English red cross, the French white cross was worn in addition by allied contingents such as the Scots. 
After the Battle of Baugé in 1421, for example, a troop of Englishmen put on white crosses and claimed they were 
Scots in order to make good their escape. A similar cross in black, incidentally, was worn by Breton troops in the 
14th century. 


52. SCOTTISH ARCHER, CHARLES VIPs GUARD c.1455 


Mathieu d'Escouchy described the Scottish archers of the Guard in 1449 as “archersand crossbowmen ofthe king's 
bodyguard to the number of 5 or 6 score, who were more sumptuously equipped than the rest, and had haqueroms 
(aketons) without sleeves, of red, white and green, all charged with gold, having plumes on their sallets ofthe same 
colours, and their swords and leg-armour were richly adorned in silver.? The accuracy of this description is bone 
out by the figure depicted here, which comes from a miniature attributed to Jean Fouquet and painted between 
1452 and 1461 in which 17 such guardsmen are visible. The body of the jacket is red on the right and green on the 
left with a white central panel and a vertically striped green/white/red skirt, the entirety being embroidered with a 
pattern of white-spotted black or dark brown stalks and white flowers (rose-stalks being Charles VIP's badge and 
red, white and green his livery colours). The plumes are green/white/red, the pufTed sleeves black with white 
decoration, the beltand scabbard are also black, glovesare white and the quiveris red. His hosc, visible on the backs 
of his thighs (only the fronts and sides being armoured), are also red. Another miniature of 1458-59 by the same 
artist shows guardsmen attending at court who have long, vertically-striped sleeves in place ofthe short puffed ones 
described here. 


Descriptions of the uniforms worn by Louis XI's and Charles VIIF's Guards indicate that they were dressed very 
similarly. in 1463 Louis' guardsmen wore the same red, green and white jacket “without slceves” (this appears to 
have actually meant “shortssleeved”) but with a silver crown front and back, and the helmet crest, made up of 12 
feathers, was in the same colours. Their captain William Stayer and the 25 senior guardsmen differed slightly in 
that on their jackets they wore the crown in gold along with the royal emblem of St Michael conquering the devil. 
In addition Stayer's helmet crest was “2dorned with gold braid and pendant ornaments in gold and silver”. 


A description of Charles VII's Guards in 1487 bears an even closer resemblance to Fouquet' painting. Their 
captain wore ajacket of crimson damask in front and buckrar behind, with a crown on breast and back encircled by 
wreaths ofroses and rose branches, the whole being decorated in gold and silver. The crest on his helmet was made 
up of 18 feathers in red, green and white, again adorned with gold braid and pendants. His men wore the usual 
jackets “without sleeves”, striped in crimson, green and white with embroidered white and yellow collars. 


One other surviving piece ofinformation on uniform is provided by an carly-17th century engraving ofa lost 15th 
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century tapestry depicting Charles VIP's entry into Orleans in 1429, in which a number of guardsmen are six 
524 shows the uniform of one such figure, which bears no resemblance whatsoever to the foregoing descriptions. 
Colcurs are unknown, but the crosses were probably white on ared field. A variety ofstyles of the plumed cap are 
shown in the original, worn on their own or over helmets or quilted coifs. 


Moving on to the guardsmen's arras, the bow was of course thcir principal weapon, though they also included some 
crossbowmer until 1455. Fouque''s picture, however, shows at least 6 of the guardsmen, including their captain, 
with glaives, at least 2 such glaive-armed guardsmen also substituting 18" deep oval shields in place of the buckler 
carried here. Probably cither weapon might be used according to circumstances; when on duty in court, for 
example, the glaive was certain!y carried. The larger shields were tan with an iron boss and the same floral pattern 
as was worn on the jacket. 


Note the spurs, the guardsmen being mounted infantry, in which role they were to distinguish themselves in the 
war between Louis XI and Charies the Bold in 1470-72, 


53, FRENCHFLAGS 
As with the English flags described under figure 20, these are all from contemporary sources. 


53a displays the Frenck royal arms ofazure, 3 fleurs-de-lis or (called “France Moderr”), which generally — though 
not entirely — replaced the older azure semé-de-lis (“France Ancient”) in the time of John II. A lot of 15th century 
pictures show standards as well as banners bearing these arms, one showing the tails each stripcd horizontally 
red/white/green (Charles VIP's livery colours again). An ordinance of 1306 states that the chief esquire rranchant had 
charge ofthe royal standard and the chief vale: :ranchant carried the king's peanon and followed him closely so that 
everyone could see where he was. 


Flags such as 53b are depicted alongside the royal standard in most picrures oflate-141h and 15th century French 
armics. Being red with a gold sun-disc and flames one is tempted to see its origins in the famous Oriflamme (gold 
Mamo”), the sacred red banner ofthe Abbey of St Denis. There seem to be no pictures belonging to this period thor 
can be identified with certainty as being the latter, though the “Chronique de Flandre' describes it asa crimson silk 
vexillum with 3 tails and a green fringe and tassels. My own feeling is that flags such as that depicted here were 
probably carried as substitutes for the true Oriflamme of which there was, of course, only one. The Oriflamme itself 
was carried at Mons-en-Pévele (where it was torn apart by the Flemings), at Rooscbeke and at Agincourt, where, its 
bearer being killed, it was presumably lost. However, we hear ofthe Oriflamme againin 1419 and yetagainin 1465, 
so it was either rescued or, more probably, replaced. Geofftey le Baker says of the Oriflamme that “when this was 
raised, no-one was to take prisoners on pain of death”. Other than at Agincourt, it was only carried in armies led by 
the king himself. 


53c is another characteristic French flag, red with a white cross. From 1375 onwards such flags were carried by 
every French force in the ficld in the same way as was the English banner of St George, This particular example 
dates co 1484, others having instead a smaller cross in the middle of the field. 53d shows a variant which 
incorporates a gold sun«disc between 4 small crosses, from a picture of the Battle of Mont'héry where it is carried 
among men-at-arms. 


53e and fare 2 versions of Joan of Arc's standard, granted to her by Charles VII in 1429. 53e was sketched by a 
contemporary in the margin of the official history of the siege of Orleans and bears only the inscription “Ihs' (Jesus) 
withacross. 53£is from a later 15th century tapestry in which the inscription is white, ¿he lilies gold, and the angels 
white with yellow hair and red wings, with between them the figure ofGod, white-haired with a gold halo and a red 
cloak over 2 green shirt, holding a blueand green orb of the world, all on a blue-grey field. In a transcript of her trial 
we have Joan's own description of her standard as carried at Orleans: the field was sewn with lilies and on it was 
painted (the orb of) the world, with an angel at each side; it was coloured white, of the white cloth called boccassin, 
andon it was written the names Ihesu Maria.. . .in silk thread, lt was fringed with silk.' Her pennon is said to have 
similarly depicted the Annunciation. 

53g isthe banner of Our Lady of Notre-Dame, carried by Jean de Vienne ar Nicopolisin 1396. The Duc de Bourbon 
had a similar banner during his North Aftican expedition of 1390, described by Froissart as powdered with fleurs- 
de-lis with Mary in their midst, an escutcheon bearing ¿he duke's arms beneath her feet. The banner of the Order 
of the Star was also similar, being red, powdered with gold stars and with an image of “Our Lady” 


53h is the banner of the Dauphin Louis, later Louis XI, from the “Hyghalman Roll of c.1450. It is quarterly, 1 8e 
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4 France Modern with a bordure gules for difference, 2 € 3 or, a dolphin embowed azure, langued and finned gules. 
The streamer is white. 53i is another banner, this time that of Bertrand du Guesclin from a late-14th century ms. 
which shows both his banner and his pennon being carried in action. His arms were argent, a double-headed eagle 
displayed sable, armed and membered gules, overall a baston of the last. 


53), kand lare the standards of noblemen, bearing their badges and livery colours. 53) is from a 15th century picture 
of the Battle of Patay and bears the black porcupine badge of the Duc d'Oriéans on a white field, while 53k displays 
Jean, Duc de Berri's wounded swan device, from a ms. of c. 1388. The field is red, the swan being white with an 
orange beak, black fect anda red wound on its chest. 531, the standard of the Duc de Bourbon, has a white cross of 
St Denis on a blue field at the hoist, the rest of the flag being white over green. The lying stag is gold, the 4 flames 
red, and the thistles white on the green portion ard green on the white. The scrolls are gold, edged in black and with 
the motto “Esperance” ¿lso in black. 


Finally, 53m is a flag of Charles VII's reign (1422-61). Itis red, with a green dragon and a natural St Michael with 
blue and gold wings and a blue bouched shield with a white cross. The sun-discs are gold and the border is red and 
gold. This may be one of the individual company flags that Charles specificd in his military reforms of the 14405. 
Each was to be oía different colour so as to be easily distinguishable, and sub-units of the company were to carry 
flags with their unit numbers in the colour of the main flag, which in this case would have been red. Other flags 
similar to 53m apparently had the field in 3 stripes, of red, white and green; for example, on Charles VIID' entry 
into Troyes in 1486 the flag of his Scottish guards was ofred, white and green cloth, with a St Michael device and 
sun-disc, with the field “studded with the sun's rays, all in gold”. This flag was over 6 feet long. 
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54,55 8:56. SOLDIERS OF THE HUNDRED YEARS' WAR FROM 15th CENTURY EDITIONS OF 
FROISSART 


Although pictures from ate editions of Froissart abound in modern works onthe period, it should be bornc in mind 
that the equipment portrayed is not contemporary with the Hundred Years' War at all but actually belongs to the 
period around 1465-85. The 3 figures depicted here have been selected as being representative of the innumerable 
variations of arms and costume to be found thercin. 


54 is a Genoese crossbowman from a picture ofthe Bartle of Crécy. He wears a brigandineof which the body is grey 
and the skirt (ofan unusual “apron” shape at the front) is green with a gold fringe; the heart-shaped rivet heads are 
augmented by 2 mamelieres, often repeated at the back over the shoulder-blades. Other than the complete plate arm- 
harness his only armour appears to be what can only be described as a pair of mail “shorts”, fairly commonplace in 
these ¡llastrations; they may or may not be part of the arming doublet worn under the brigandine, the gussets of 
which show on the insidesof the upper arm, His leggings are grey like the brigandine body, as is his furor felt “pork- 
pie' hat, commonplace among foot-soldiers in continental mss. of the second half of the 15th century. Shoes are 
black, belt and scabbard dark brown and quiver grey. 


55 isan English archer from an illustration depicting the Battle of Auray. His costume comprisesa red puffsleeved 
tunic, with a blue tabard-like surcoat with yellow edges worn over it with thesleeve-holes cut very deep at the sides. 
The v-neck is repeated front and back, as is the red cross, Both tunic and surcoat are oFunseemly brevity, exposing, 
thetightness of his grey-green hose round crotch and backside, His soft boots are light tan with red linings, his belt 
is brown, and the scabbard an offwhite colour. He wears a characteristic saller, with a red and yellow forse or 
wreath, a decorative turban-like roll of twisted cloth. The mail standard may imply that an haubergeon is worn 
under the tunic. 


56 portrays one of the French captains of Caen atits fall in 1346. He wears one of the many variants of fell armour 
associated with foot-soldiers in these mss., in this case comprising a yellow brigandine (with the French white cross 
front and back), plus arm and leg harness, gauntlets and visored sallet. His feet, however, are unarmoured, which 
is more often than not the case with foot-soldiers wearing leg-harness. The mail visible ar his crotch will be part of 
a pair of mail shorts as described under 54. His sallet and the leather-fringed pauldrons and associated palettes are 
all shown yellow in the source, indicating that they are latten; other pictures similarly show arm or leg harness, 
gauntlets, bevors, gorgets, faulds or other pieces of latten armour being worn in conjunction with iron equipment. 
Helmet plumes of dyed ostrich feathers such as the red one worn here are not uncommon in these and many other 
sources, appcaring from the late-14th century onwards. 


57. ARMEDPEASANT 


Armed peasants probably appeared relatively frequently in continental armies during the Hundred Years' War. 
Though they are only rarely recorded by contemporary chroniclers, who are more interested in the activitics of the 
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men-at-arms, they nevertheless must have provided large numbers of men for many French armies, particularly 
those mustered through the arriére-ban, As much as 20% of the French army at Agincourt, for instance, may have 
been made up of peasant levies, and it was some 600 armed peasants from Agincourt and Hesdin under 3 local 
Knights who were responsible for the pillaging of the English camp that led to the massacre of the French prisoners. 


Many of those summoned for such militory service were probably armed with a knife and a short bow or spear, 
though freebooting brigand types, such as the band led by Guillaume Lalouctte and Le Grand Ferré in the mid-14th 
century, were probably better armed. Monstrelet describes a band of marauding peasants at Rouen in 1418 as 
equipped with “old jacks and haubergeons, with decayed battle-axes, halFlances with mallets at theirend, and other 
poor armour', This would seem to accord well with what we know of 14th century armed peasants too; for instance, 
the French 'Jacquerie” of 1357 (who, Froissart tells us, were at first “without any armour saving staves and knives”) 
were named from their jacques, while the Parisian “Maillotins' of 1382 were similarly named after their maillets-de- 
fer or mauls, such as that carried here. 


Their counterparts in England, Wat Tyler's mob of 1381, predictably included many longbowmen with swords 
and axes for secondary armament, but many of these were men who had seen war service in France, as was also the 
case with Jack Cade's rebels in 1450. 


58859, PAGES 


Because pages were children a mistaken belief has arisen among many modern authorities, including Ferdinand 
Lot, that they were non-combatants. Certainly they were not soldiers in the same sense that men-at-arms, archers 
and pikemen were, but nor were they merely civilian onlookers. French, Burgundian and English sources make it 
abundantly clear that the very least they were normally expected to do, along with the other servants, was guard the 
army's camp, baggage or horses; Froissart, for instance, decribes how at Nogent-sur-Seine in 1359 the French men- 
atzarms “went to the boys who were guarding the English horses and killed or made prisoners the greater part of 
them”. On other occasions they took an even more active role, one of their battlefield duties being to help their lord 
to his fectifhe was knocked down, and Froissart records that at Rooscbeke 'asthe Flemings were beaten down, there 
were (French) pages ready to cut their throats with great knives”. He also records an episode at Crécy in which 
Thierry de Senzeille's page, mounted on his spare horse, followed him right through the English lines and rescued 
him when his own horse stambled in a ditch. In the Burgundian ordinance of 1471 the mounted page was expected 
to advance close behind the archers with their horses once they had dismounted. The page was therefore in many 
respects clearly a combatant. 


The figures iilustrated here both date to the 15th century. 58 is from one of Uccello's mid-century paintings of the 
Battle of San Romano (see note 77) and depicts Tolentino's page, wearing the same floral red and gold tabard as his 
master, behind whom he is depicted in the midst of battle, The barbute he carries, covered in red velvet and gilt 

ivets, isundoubtedly Tolentino's. His full plate-armour is highly unusual fora page, who was more usually almost 
completely unarmoured like figure 59 (from a Burgundian ms.). Monstrelet speaks of pages along with “others not 
able to defend themselves”, undoubtedly meaning that they lacked sufficient arms with which to do so effectively, 
and other sources indicate that a helmet and a long dagger or short sword were usually the most that the page was 
likely to have. In the original 59 is carrying his master's lance. 
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60%61. TRUMPETERS 


Musicians were clearly not regarded as fighting men and during the 14th century (and frequently up to the 
mid-15th) they are depicted unarmoured and bareheaded even in bartle scenes, carrying at most only a sword or a 
dagger or moreofien without any apparent weapons at all. Principal military musical instruments were trumpets of 
various types and sizes, horns, pipes (including bagpipes) and drums (usually tambours or tabours but frequently 
nakers); Chaucer's “Knights Tale” includes a reference to “pypes, trompes, nakers and clariounes, that in the bataill 
blewe bloody sownes'. Similarly a description ofthe Battle of Halidon Hill refers to the English minstrels who “beat 


their tabers, and blowen their trompes, and pipers pipedene lowd.” 


Trumpets took pride of place, being used to transmit orders in camp and on the battlefield, both on land and sea, 
ordering men to arm, to mount, to break camp, to advance, to rally and so on, ofien in conjunction with fag signals 
(see nore 130). They appear to have been largely brass, otherwise silver, and usually had banners or pennoncels 
hanging from them. The trumpet's two principal variants were the clarion, a somewhat smaller, shriller 
instrument, and the bouzin or buisine (from the Latin buccina). 


Figure 60is an Italian from the same source as 73 and 82. His trumpet is almost identical to those of trumpeters in 
Uccello's San Romano paintings, except that thcirs have far bigger banners and the trumpeters themselves wear 
barbutes and plate armour under tabards like that of 58. Interestingly they also have small drums like that offigure 
82 slung at the right hip, whereas the fresco from which this figure comes shows a mounted kettle-drummer with 2 
large nakers, one slung from cither side of the saddle, accompanicd by 2 trumpeters. 


Figure 61 is from the “Traité de la Formes et Devis Yun Tournois' of 1447, written by René d'Anjou, King of 
Naples 1435-42. He wears a sallet and, under a beige leather-lined slashed tunic, a mail haubergcon under breast 
and back plates. Undershirtis red, hose green, boots black, and saddle and harness red-brown with iron argons. The 
banner on his trumpet shows the arms of the Sieur de la Gruthuyse, a Low Countries family whose name recurs 
frequently in chronicles of the Hundred Years” War: quancrly, 1 $c4 or, a cross sable, 2 $ 3 gules, a saltire argent. 
Judging from other sources trumpers of this size were generally slung diagonally across the back by a strap when nor 
in use. 


All military musicians appear to be called “minstrels” in contemporary sources even where they are drummers or 
trumpeters (for example, the 15 minstrels in Henry V's entourage in 1415 included 3 with the surname Trumper 
and 3 with the surname Pyper). As some indication of the importance of such minstrels it is worth noting that 
during the Crécy campaign those of Edward II] earnt 12d a day, the same pay as an esquire. 


62. HERALD 


Theterm “herald' only first appeared in that form during the second helfofthe 14th century (though its Old French 
form of heraule was in use considerably carlier, and the first reference to a herald being present on the batefield 
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dates to 1173). Their duties on the battlefield, where they were granted total immunity, were 10 bear messages; 
arrange truces; to identify the enemy by his flags; to record those dubbed knights and those who fought bravely on 
both sides; and to identify those who fled and the corpses of the slain. 


Their various ranks comprised, in descending order, kings ofarms (or of heralds), marshals ofarms (atitle not often 
encountered), heralds, and pursuivants. Nicholas Upton, who wrote before 1445, says that heralds were chosen 
from pursuivantsof at least 7 years? standing, these in turn being chosen from horsemen with 3 years” experience in 
riding. Pursuivants were often distinguished by wearing the tabard askew (¡.e. with the longer Ñaps over the arms), 
as for example in France and England. Heralds could be retained in considerable numbers, the furure King John II 
having in 1347, as Duc de Normandie, 5 kings of arms and 21 heralds in his retinue. Even captains of Free 
Companies often had their own herald or pursuivant, though these were generally looked upon with disdain by 
other heralds. 


This figure, from the same source as the last, represents the king of arms of the Duc de Bretagne. He wears the 
ermine tabard of Brittany over a green tunic and red undershirt, His cap and hose are likewise red, and he wears tall 
black riding boots turned down on the chigh. Note his white staffor wand, carried by heralds as a symbol of office. 


Officially heralds were unarmed, but contemporary pictures often show a dagger or short swcrd worn at the hip, 
while in batile a mail corselet was generally worn under the tabard. 


63% 64. KNIGHTS OF SECULAR ORDERS OF CHIVALRY 


Chivalric Orders abounded in the 14th and 15th centuries. They were both nationalist and personal to the king or 
prince responsible for their foundation, and to his heirs, and generally had a strong religious vein, epitomised by 
devotion, honour and the protection ofnoble ladies. Such brotherhoods also existed inorder to wage bitter war, and 
certainly some late-14th century Orders such as the Golden Apple (Auvergnese and Bourbonnais knights) and the 
Poitevin “Tierceler” were established with such practicalities as the sharing of booty or contributing to fellow- 
members? ransoms very much in mind. The figures depicted here are representative of 2 of the earliest Orders, 
those of the Garter and the Star. 


63, taken from a source of c.1364, depicts Sir Nigel Loring in the habit ofthe Order of the Garter, comprised ofa 
red cap and a fur-lined and trimmed white blande: of monastic cut, with a hood, both powdered with garter devices 
(which we kaow from other sources to have been dark blue with gold buckle and pendant and the Order's motto of 
“Hony soit qui mal y pense* embroidered in silk and gold; see 63a). Each suit comprised about 50 such garters. 
Oddly enough the Wardrobe Accounts indicate that most suits were in fact blue, not white, and the very earliest 
reference to the habit of the Order decrites chlamys, supertunic, tunic and hood as all being of blue longclorh 
“powdered with garters”. 


64 dates to 1370, by which time the Order of the Star no longer actually existed and styles of dress had changed. 
Nevertheless the habit depicted — red miniver-lined mantle over white tunic, with a star-shaped badge and a gold 
belt and circler — tallies closely with the Order's habit as described on its foundation in 1351: “a white tunic, a 
vermilion supertunic(sercote) and a hood, when he appeazs without a mantle. (The mantle) shall be vermilion lined 
with miniver.. .. and beneath this mantle shall be worn a white sercote or a white cote hardie, black hose, and gilded 
shoes”. The star is described as “a flat enamel plate, on ita white star and in tbe centre of the star a blue roundel, in 
the middle ofthe roundel a tiny gold sur”. This was also worn in battle, being affixed to the surcoat, camail or other 
armour where it could be clearly seen. Its size in the illustration is undoubredly exaggerated. 


Ofthe othercarly Orders, the Castilian Order ofthe Sash wore white surcoats with a vermilion sashrworn diagonally 
across the body from the left shoulder. The habit of the Cypriot Order of the Sword, however, is unknown, though 
we know its badge was a silver sword with a cross-shaped hilt and a sibbon bearing the Order's motto (C'est pour 
lojauté maintenir”) wound round it. Interestingly many Orders in fact only wore a badge, rather more as an 
indicstion of personal alliance than to denote membership of an Order, rather in the way that Lancastrian SS and 
Yorkist “sunburst livery collars were worn in 15th century England. Examples are Bourbon's Order of the 
Prisoner's Chain and Foix's Order of the Dragon, 


See Appendix 4 for brief details ofthese and other Orders. 


65. LOW COUNTRIES MAN-AT-ARMS c.1340 


The figure depicted here is from a Flemish ms. which is dated 1338-44, ¡.e., almost precisely the period of the 
Anglo-Imperialalliance against France. The equipment portrayed in this source is notably different ftom that worn 
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by contemporary Englishmen and Frenchmen (see figures 1-4 and 32), particularly in the widespread use of coats- 
of-plates of sundry types, worn without surcoats. That worn by this man is of the same form of construction as the 
one described under figure 13 in Armies of Feudal Europe, with the sides wrapping round the body to be tied 
together down the middle ofthe back, while others are shown with lacing down the sides. Such armour is typical of 
that in use in the German territories at this time, the evolution of which will be set out in Armies of the Middle Apes, 
volume 2. 


66. LOW COUNTRIES FOOT-SOLDIER, 14th CENTURY 


This figure is taken from a surviving engraving of the Leugemeete, a lost 14th century fresco depicting uniformed 
soldiers ofthe Weavers' Guild of Ghent, the escutcheons on his shield probably bearing the arms ofhis guild. The 
fresco showed three bodies of men, the first of archers and pikemen, the second of crossbowmen, and the third of 
Pikemen and men armed with p/angon á picots as here (see below). The first 2 units also wear uniforms, but of a 
single colour rather than mi-parti. Uniforms were apparently in use among Low Countries towns and guilds from 
the very beginning of the 14th century and possibly earlier, guild members wearing the livery or badge of their 
professional association. Froissart actually gives us a list of uniforms worn in Philip yan Artevelde's army at 
Roosebeke in 1382 which, if he has given them in the same sequence as the various contingents he lists as being 
present, would give us the following town liveries: 


Ghent: —— Blueandyellow(which seemstotally withthe Leugemeete, the actual colours ofwhich are unknown). 

Alost: Black bend on red. 

Grammont: White chevron on a blue jacket. 

Courtraiz— Paly of green and blue. 

Bruges: — Afesschequy of black and white (given as the fifth uniform in most versions, but at least one precedes 
iv with blue and red lozengy). 

Damme: — Redand white quarterly, 


Sluys: —  Bluewitha red quarter (some versions say “2ll blue”). 
Le Franc: — (Presumably the Franc of Bruges, an area of Western Flanders dependent on Bruges) “Cut with red 
above and white below”. 


In addition we know that the Liégeois wore red uniforms in 1467. 


As already mentioned, the weapon carried here is a plangon á picot, often erroneously identified as a goedendag by 
modern authorities. lt had a shaft of about 5Y: feet, broadening at the top Where a socket and iron spike were fitted. 
The plangond broche was the same but with a longer, more slender spike, and the chandelier was also similar but with 
more of a club-like socket. Froissart refers to these weapons simply as 'spiked staves'; he refers to Artevelde's men 
ascach carrying 'a staff with an iron spike and ferrule”, The plangon was banned by some late-14th and early-1 5th 
century statutes and fell outof favour after the 14th century. In closing on the subjectit should just benoted that the 
plangon was possibly also in use elsewhere, having been borne by 2 figures on the Hastings brass of 1347 (where the 
accouat of 1408 describes it as a “grande baston"), though this particular brass may in fact be the work of Flemish 
(more probably French) craftsmen. 


Lowland troops on the Courtrai Chest, where the plangon is also prominent, are basically identical to this figure; 
those representing the Ypres contingent have a Lorraine cross on their breasts. 


67. LOW COUNTRIES PIKEMAN c.1398 


The equipment of Lowland troops was in general fairly comprehensive. Contemporary documents ofas early as 
1304 list the arms of some foot-soldiers as mail haubergeon and hood, helmet, iron plates for body and sleeves 
(probably meaning a coat-of-plates), gauntlets, mail chausses, buckler or shield and pike or polcarm. Froissart, 
describing the equipment of Artevelde's troopsat Roosebeke, similarly speaks of mail corselets, aketons, whalebone 
gauntlets (gands de baleine), chapeaux-de-fer, huvettes (leather or cloth helmets stiffened with wicker or iron), coutel 
hanging from the belt, pavises, pikes, 'staves” and maillets-de-fer (mauls). He records the 12,000 Lowland infantry 
raised against the Bishop or Norwich in 1383 as 'armed with pikes, mail corsclets, aketons, steel capsand helmets.? 


The figure portrayed hereis ftomthe same source as 16 and comes froma picture allegedly showing Lowland troops 
in action at Mons-en-Pévele in 1304, Pikes in this illustration are painted red or black. Note the dagged sleeves; 
dagged edges to sleeves aná tunic skirts ran riot after c.1360, particularly in England, the Low Countries and 
Germany. Other figures representing Lowlanders in the same source wear hounskull, arm and leg herness etc, like 
figure 35. For a later Low Countries pikeman sec figure 111. 
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68, 69 £ 70. HANDGUNNERS 


Handguns evolved from the small bombards used in the ribaudequin, a type of early organ-gun (see page 157). The 
earliest documentary evidence of the handgun dates to 1364 when the city of Perugia ordered 500 portable 
bombards “ofonly a palm's length that were to be fired from the hand. The very same year the town of Modena had 
“4 litule bombards for the hand/ it seems fairly certain, in fact, that the original invention of the handgun took place 
in Italy. In England the term “handgonne' appears in 1371. Augsburg had 30 “hand-cannon' in 1381, while 
Froissart's referenceto bombardes portatives being used against the Liégeois in 1386 ¡san carly mention of their use 
by the French. As the Perugian source shows, all these early handguns were small, the earliest being only 8-18 
long, and in order to be used they had to be first fitted with wooden handles, 'after the fashion of pikes' as an English 
source of the 13705 telis us. This arrangement can be seen quite clearly in figure 69. To be mounted this way 
involved the barrel, usually either forged in iron or cast in bronze or latten, being made with a socket. Alternatively 
the handle widened out at the end and the gun was setinto it and banded down with iron hoops, in fact looking very 
much like the elevating portion of figure 154. A number of 14th century handguns of this type, still with their 
original handles, have in fact survived to the present day. Small handguns weighed only 10-15 lbs, but the largest 
could weigh up to 90 or even 135 lbs. 


The terminology used for carly handguns is a little confusing. In Italy schioppi soon came to predominate as a 
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generic term for handguns, and in England handgonne fulfilled the same purpose. The most misleading term, 
however, is the 15th century French 'arquebus”. This evolved from the German term Hackenbiichse ('hookgun"), 
which the English corrupted to 'hackbut', the Italians to archibuso and the Spaniards to hhacabuche; in its French 
form ofarquebusit wasto become the almost universal term for handguns by the late-15th century. In the pastit has 
generally been thought that the hook referred to was the stout peg under the barrel (see figures 702 and 71), which 
was hooked over a wall, parapet, stand or whatever in order to absorb the recoil, However, itnow seems more probable 
that the term instead derived from the hook«shaped serpentine trigger mechanism described under figure 114. 


Another 15th century term for handguns, but of the longer or heavier varieties, was couluerines á main, or hand 
culverins. 'Culverin” was derived via the French colubra from the Latin coluber, meaning snake or serpent, and 
indicated a variety of light cannon that in its smaller calibres was clearly capable of being used as a portable firearm. 
Figure 68, from Konrad Kyeser's military treatise “Bellifortis” of 1405, depicts such a gun. The equipment of 
Rouen's English garrison in 1435 included 29 culverins that are described as ad manum plus tripods and other 
stands for them, probably such as that shown here. Note the firing stance, with the iron-shod butt of the gunstock 
braced against the ground. 


Figure 69 is from a Bergundian ms. ofc.1470 but could almost be from a century earlier. He is depicted in typical 
15th century firing position, with the stock resting on his shoulder, though even as late as the end of the century 
some pictures still show handgunners with the gunstock instead held underarm, which must have made the gun 
very hard to aim. The advantage of the latter position, of course, was that it left one hand free to apply the match 
(usually a red-hot wire or a slow match), an operation seemingly achieved here by some sort of spring mechanism 
operated by the left hand. Because of the obvious difficulties involved in simultaneously holding, aiming and ring 
a handgun without a trigger, a handful of mss. and a late-14th century tapestry show handguns being operated by 
1200 men; in the tapestry the gun is held over the shoulder in both hands by the gunner while the second man (called 
a collineator or gougar) fires it by means of applying — unusually — a hot coal to the touch-hole. In the ms. 
depictions, on the other hand, the gougat usually uses a match, and in addition is sometimes shown with a rammer, 
rammers being illustrated in use at an early date. An iron rammer of 1399 has even been found alongside its latten- 
barrelled gur, but where such rammers were kept remains something of a mystery. Certainly one surviving 
handgun in the Prague National Museum, probably of the 15th century, has a short ramrod (the barrel being only 
1114") through 2 rings to the left of the stock below the barrel. 


Figure 70 dates to c.1440. The majority of early pictures of handgunners show them relatively heavily armoured, 
even where the archers and crossbowmen around them are not, probably because the handgunners, ¡fthey hoped to 
be effective, had at first to approach much closer to the enemy. However, by the second halfofthe 15th century the 
most usually worn was a helmet and aventail, with occasionally breast and back plates with fauld. 15th century 


Milanese handgunners were equipped with helmer, breastplate, handgun, sword and halberd; possibly the last 
doubled as a rest for the gun. The handgun held here shows the shaped gunstock that had evolved during the early 
decades of the 15th century, probably brought about by the gradual lengthening of the barrel itself as 
manufacturing techniques improved. 704 is a slightly longer-barrelled alternative with the stock still located in a 
socket like the earlier pole-handled types, which also remained in service until at least the 14805. 


71. MOUNTED HANDGUNNER 


Though some cavalry were carrying primitive firearms from the mid-151h century (the source of this figure, for 
example, datesto 1449, while Charles VII apparently had some mounted handgunners), the earliest recorded use of 
mounted arquebusiers and culverineers in battle was in Italy by the condottiere Camillo Vitelli in French employ 
in 1495 and by Cesare Borgia a few years later. However, cavalry fircarms remained inefTective until the general 
introduction ofthe wheellock in the early years of the 16th century (certainly before 1507), and even then were not 
widely adopted until the second halFof the 16th century. 


Note that the gun itselfis smaller than those depicted in use by infantrymen. This was the weapon that evolved into 
and became known as the petroxel, a French word mistakenly thought to have derived from the fact that firearms 
were fired from la poitrine, the chest. The gun is here slung around the gunner's neck by a loop through a ring in the 
butt, and for ring is fitted in a rest attached to the front of his saddle by another ring. He caries a smouldering 
match in his right hand. Note that he wears only leather gauntlets, despite his complete armour, these being more 
practical for a gunner than iron ones. 


72873. ITALIAN INFANTRYMEN, 14th CENTURY 


Judging from 14th century lists oFequipment Italian infantry were provided with panciera (mail corseleo), helmet, 
gauntlets, sword, knife, and lance, bow or crossbow, archers and crossbowmen not usually having the knife or 
gauntlets. Most pictorial sources, however, indicate that the principal form of body-armour in use among ltalian 
infantry was the brigandine, as witnessed by these 2 figures from Padua (c.1370) and Siena (1373) respectively. 
Figure 73 is actually from a fresco depicting the Batule of Sinelunga in 1363, a Sienese victory over the mercenary 
Compagnia del Capello of Niccoló da Montefeltro, in which he and others like him are shown marching alongside 
and in front of the crossbow companies, therefore probably indicating that he is one of the “shield-bearers” 
frequently referred to in Italian sources (comparable to the French pavésier). In this fresco they, their officers (who 
are mounted) and the crossbowmen all appear to have a white tau cross device painted on the fronts oftheir helmets. 
The arm harness and gauntlets are of leather, with iron besagews at shoulder and elbow. 


Both carry large shielás, which appcar to have been characteristically Italian, The large oval type of 72 was in 
common use after the mid-141h century, as were tall, near-rectangular pavises like that of 73. Kite-shiclds also 
continue to appear in Italian pictures until the late-1 5th century. 


The helmet worn by 72 is an early barbura (in French a barbute). This term first appears in Italy in the mid-14th 
century, though it is not clear at that date what was intended by it. By 1430 the term certainly applied to a type of 
sallet with usually only a narrow face opening, which was often T-shaped or akin to ancient Corinthian types (see 
792). The barbute was sometimes called a Venetian salle'.. Barbutes, bascinetsand simple skull-caps were the usual 
helmets worn by Italizn infantry, the kettle-helmet being uncommon. 


74. ITALIAN LIGHT INFANTRYMAN, 14th CENTURY 


This figure is one of Charles of Durazzo's Neapolitan soldiers, dating to 1381. Similar figures, unarmoured with 
ovalor smallish sound shields and caps or open helmets, appear throughout the 14th-15th centuries. The standard 
arms of such troops appear to have been javelins, a spear or, as here, just a sword, the swordsmen normally wearing 
a gaundler on the right hand. Circular and oval shields remained more popular in Taly than anywhere else in 
Europe. 


Actual sword-and-buckler infantry were first experimented with in Italy by Braccio da Montone in 1416, when he 
used them in his assault on Perugia. They rose to prominence after the establishment of the Aragonese in the 
kingdom of Naples in the mid-15th century. 


75. ITALIAN MAN-AT-ARMS c.1341 


Based on the tombstone of Colaccio Beccadelli at Imola, this figure portrays characteristic harness of the period 
under a cyclas-stylesurcoar. His body-armour comprises a gambeson and mail hauberk under a coat-of-plates, to the 
chest of which his sword, dagger and helmet are attached by guard-chains. The surcoat displays his arms (azure, a 
winged claw or)on both frontand back and on the triangular shoulder flaps. His lowerlegs are protected by leather 
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greaves, his thighs by gamboised cuisses over which poleyns and rectangular thigh-plates are strapped; the mail 
fringe hanging below the poleyn probably indicates that a pair of knee-length mail shorts is being worn. 


As usual a basciner with camail is :worn under the helm. The helm itselfis shown thrown over the shoulder by its 
chain-guard, a position in which it is frequently depicted in many illustrations of this period, principally Italian. 
The helm has both crest and lambrequin, Italian pictures continuing to often show crests being Wwora in battle 
scenes throughout this eras Uccello's 15th century San Romano paintings, for instance, show somewhat fantastic 
crests worn by many of the men-at-arms(see figure 77). Allin all there is good reasontosuppose that crests remained 
popular in Italy even after they had been relegated to the tournament elsewhere in Europe. 


in general terms 14th century Italian armour followed German rather than French styles. 


76. ITALIAN MAN-AT-ARMS c.1397 


There are only two 14th century Italian tombstones depicting mounted men-at-arms, figure 75 being one and this 
figure, Tiberto 1V Brandolini, being the other. There is nothing remarkable about his harness except for the strap 
attaching his helmet to the backplate worn beneath his jupon, such straps occurring in a considerable number of 
late-14thand early-15th century pictures. What is remarkable, however, is the horse-armour, probably comprising 
a mixture of leather and metal. The chanfron, crinet and bossotrs (or glancing-knobs) are all undoubtedly metal, 
while the scales might be cither metal or leather, mounted on a leather or thick fabric foundation. A recently 
uncovered fiesco and sinopia of 1447-55 in Mantua depicts horses in virtually identical armour, the folds and 
creases of whizh tend to confirm that such armour was indeed of leather. The condottiere Alberico de Barbiano has 
been accredited by some modern authorities with thc more widespread introduction of such leather horse-armour 
in Taly. 


For fuller details of horse-armour see figures 140-142, 


77. ITALIAN MAN-AT-ARMS c.1455 


This figure comes from Paolo Uccello's series of paintings of the Rout of San Romano (1432), variously dated by 
modern authorities but probably executed c.1454-57, His armour is characteristically Italian in style and includes 
a lower-breastplate called a plackart, or sometimes a paunce. This appeared during the first decades of the 15th 
century and was widespread by the 14505, It was attached by buckles and straps or sliding rivers to the breastplate 
itself, thus allowing more movement; a similar lower-backplate is also worn. The plackart and its backplate 
counterpart are often to be found in contemporary pictures being worn on their own or over a brigandine, 
particularly by foot-soldiers. A short mail corseler rather than a mail-reinforced arming doublet is worn under the 
plate body-armour, The insides of the thighs remain unarmoured, though the front plate on each leg has a hinged 
extension on the outsides which wraps round to cover the back of the thigh. This first appeared in the last quarter 
of the 14th century. 
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His helmet ¡s of a type called an armet, from the Italian armerzo or elmetto (“litie helmet'). This evolved from the 
great bascinet and originated in Iraly c.1410, spreading from there via Germany and the Low Countrics to England 
(where it was notas popular) and France. Its characteristic rounded shape can be seen here, itting close to the head 
with the sides, which met at the front, hinged to open outwards. The visor here has 2 serni-circular portions cut 
away rather than the more conventional vision slit. A reinforcing bevor or wrapper appeared c. 1440 and is worn 
here, its strap being protected at the back ofthe neck by a rondel on a short stem. The ornate crest is typical of those 
to be seen in quite a lot of Italian sources of the second half of the 15th century, but in most cases they seem 
somevhat 100 fantastic to be taken seriously and may instead reflect contemporary artistic licence. 


78. ITALIAN PIKEMAN c.1455 


This figure is one of Michele Attendolo's men from the same source as the last. He wears typical 15th century 
costume oftight-fitting hose and tunic, here under a munition half-armour complete with pauldrons, fauld and arm- 
harness. In the paintings others wear leg-harness in addition, either complete or covering just the front of the leg, 
and some wear helmets. Yet others are depicted completely unarmoured, resembling figure 104, or else carry large 
oval shields and difTer little from figure 74, Crossbowmen are similarly armoured, as are halberdiers; the source 
from which figure 103is taken, for instance, shows Milanese troops dressed and equipped almost identically to this 
figure, though wearing in addition gauntlets and sallets, sometimes with bevors, and armed with pikes, bills or 
poleaxes. 


Most of the figures in these sources wear multi-coloured costumes, the painting for instance showing red, white, 
yellow, blue and black hose below the armour; this particular figure has his left leg half black and half white and his 
right leg red. His haris black, tan and white round the brim with a white skullpiece decorated with rosettes. Seealso 
the next note regarding clothing colours. 


His pike is about 15 feet in length with the slender, diamond shaped head that was characteristic from the 15th 
century right through to the 17th. Other foot-soldiers in these paintings carry bills like that of 128. 


79. ITALIAN CROSSBOWMAN c.1470 


Uniforms were worn in Italy just as in England and France; in 1369, for example, Bernabo Visconti had a body of 
regular cavalry in red tunics and cloaks. However, in Italy the uniforms were more varied and colourful because of 
the mercenary nature of Italian armics, and many illustrations show quite small groups of foot-soldiers wearing hose 
which are patterned and coloured identically (even though their actual tunics are not necessarily uniform). A 
Sienese picture of 1468 depicting the members of a single mercenary lance being paid shows that even within this 
smell a unit a livery or uniform was worn, the sergeant and page of the lance being shown wearing identical 
colourful clothing, even though the man-at-arms himself wears more sober civilian dress. The fact that mercenary 
commanders actually considered their men's uniforms a matter of some importance is confirmed by the practice of 
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havinga third of his imprestanza (advance pay) made in cloth; for example, a Neapolitan contract of 1451 lists 1,100 
cloths being provided, of which 350 were red, 250 cach blue and green, 200 white and 50 purple. Possibly cach 
principal subcontracted mercenary group within a condottiere's command wore its own distinctive uniform. 


Some Italian troops also wore bedges — Sigismondo Malatesta's men, for example, wore the entwined initials land 
S(S for Sigismondo, 1 for his mistress Isotta), and Papal troops wore white keys. Colleoni had a badge granted by 
Queen Joanna ILof Naples which comprised a pair of lions' heads joined by a diagonal red on white band, worn on 
breast and back over his white and red mi-parti liver. 


The figure depicted here is actually a Florentine, from a painting of the Battle of Anghiari (1440). He wears a type 
of barbute that was characteristic ofthe 15th century, while 79a shows a Corinthian” style barbute ofa type that had 
gone out of use by c.1470. Note the claw on his belt, Italian crossbowmen favouring the simple belt-and-claw 
mechanism for reloading in battle. 


80. GENOESE SEAMAN, 15th CENTURY 
This figure comes from a 15th century illustration depicting the Duc de Bourbon's Franco-Genoese expedition to 
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Barbary in 1390. The Genoese contingent for this enterprise comprised 1,000 crossbowmen, 2,000 men-at-arms 
and 4,000 mariners, this man representing one ofthe latter category (in fact agalley oarsman). Many ofthe Genoese 
crossbowmen to be found in French employ during this era, those at Crécy for example, were in fact seamen. 


Heswears a brown tunic, red trousers, black shoes, and a blue cap with a white lining, which could be tied under the 
chin. By this date oarsmen generally wore no armour in battle except for a helmet and arming-cap, though some 
might wear brigandines. 


81. PAPALINFANTRYMAN c.1375 


Undoubtedly representing one of the sergeants mentioned in a number of sources as being attached to the papal 
household, this figure is armed with a spear, sword, dagger, bascinet and pavise, the latter being red with a latten 
sim and a white cross and crossed keys. In the original a dozen or so such men are shown around the pope and 
guarding prisoncrs. They wear red tunics, though the colour of their other clothes varies; this particular figure 
wears green hose and black shoes, belt and scabbards, the latter with iron fictings. Two officer figures are better 
equipped, one in a green aketon and visored bascinet, the other in a long-sleeved mail hauberk under a jupon, with 
chapel-de-fer, iron epauliéres, iron gauntlets and complete leather leg-harness with mail sabatons and mail-fringed 
iron poleyns. 


badgesin the formofakey or crossed keys, 
hesc are first recorded being worn early in 


Foridentification purposestroops in papal employ wore clave signati, 
apparently on the lefí breast or shoulder as with English livery badges. 
the 13th century. 


81a depicts a later shield (time of Eugenius IV, 1431-47) with a variant ofthe papal insignia, in this instance a single 
pair of crossed keys with above them the white and gold papal tiara. 


82. ITALIAN MUSICIAN 

Although the fife and drum were later to be the instruments par excellence ofinfantry musicians, during most of 
this period the role of the fife was generally filled by the pipe, this instrument being referred to in many written 
sources (sce note 60)and depictedin useinconjunction with asmall tabor in dozens of 14th and 15th century Italian 
pictures. This particular figure comes from the same sources 73. The tabor appears to have generally been slung 
round the neck from the right shoulder, though by the late-15th century it had been enlarged and deepened, 
becoming the typical infantry side-drum that is still ín use today. 82a shows a Swiss example from the same source 
as figure 105. 


In the original a body of crossbowmen and spearmen is being led by 3 such musicians, the inference being that the 


whole troop is marching in time with the music. Interestingly some sources record that the advance ofthe Genoese 
crossbowmen at Crécy was similarly accompanied by a great noise of “drums and trumpets”. 
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83. ITALIAN FLAGS 
This selection ¡s taken from an assortment of contemporary sources. 


832, from an illustration of the Battle of Arbedo (see 103), is the flag of Milan, showing the Visconti family arms of 
a green serpent swallowing a man on a white field, here quartered with the Imperial arms of a black dowbic-headed 
eagle ona yellow field. The stafYis painted yellow. Emperor Wenceslas had granted Giangaleazzo Visconti the right 
to bear the Imperial eagle in his arms in 1395, along with the title of Duke. 83b is a 14th century flag showing the 
Visconti arms alone. 


83c ¡s the Venetian flag, which came in a variety of forms and colours. This particular example, dating to the 15th 
century, is red with the lion ofSt Mark in gold on a green isthmus of land, holding a white book open at a spread 
reading “Pax tibi marce evamgelista meus' in black script. The pattern round the edge of the flag is white. 


83d ande are papal flags, d dating to the carly-14th century while e dates from the time of Cardinal Gil Albornoz's 
Tralian campaigns (1353-67). Flags bearing a white cross quartered by white keys of St Peter first appeared at the 
beginning of the 13th century, earlier ones apparently bearing the keys alone; the cross represented the Church 
while the keys signified the See of Rome. In carly versions the cross was quartered by single, upright keys, but the 
more usual crossed keys prevailed by the mid-14th century, usually insilver or white tied in gold, later with the key 
in bend gold and that in bend sinister silver. Flags bearing just the crossed keys continued to appear alongside ones 
like 83c throughout this period; in 1383, forinstance, Froissart describes how the Bishop of Norwich, campaigning 
in Flanders, carried before the English “the banner of St Peter, of gules with two silver keys in saltire, like soldiers 
of Pope Urban”. Sometimes the crossed keys were surmounted by a papal tiara, and sometimes the flag was white 
with gold keys rather than red with silver, 83£shows a furled banner in its canvas or leather covering, from the same 
source as 83e. 

83g and h are 2 variants ofthe Florentine flag, which was a red fleur-de-is on a white ficld, dating to the mid-14th 
and mid-1 51h centuries respectively. The Florentines appear to have also (in the 14th century at least) had a red over 
white flag. 


The cross was a common device on Italian flags. 831 is actually a Paduan example dating to 1337, with the cross red 
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on a white field. Milan and Genoa also used this flag, while Bologna, Parma, Verona and Savoy all carried flags 
which simply reversed the colours to white on red. Pisa bore instead a plain red flag recorded, for example, in 1350 
and 1370. 


83] and kare two examples of condottieri flags. 83] is that of Muzio Sforza, comprisinga gold quince on a blue field, 
the quince later being held in a rampant lion's front paws (the lion being granted by Rupert, King of the Romnans, 
in 1401). 83k is the Attendolo flag, depicted in use by Sforza at the capture of Pisa in 1406 and by Micheletto 
(without the cross unitat the hoist)at the Battle of San Romano in 1432. The first quarter is red with a gold device, 
the second and third are black and white, and the fourth is red, with a gold unicorn on a patch of green grass strewn 
with yellow flowers, and a white scroll. The cross is red on white. In appearance this flag is fairly typical of 15th 
century Italian flags, horse-trappers and tabards, which are generally quartered or divided into compartments and 
bear badges and wavy or zig-zagging patterns rather than heraldic arms. 


A famous condottieri flag was that of Braccio, who bore a black ram (or »ontone) on a yellow field, a pun on his 
family's place of origin, Montone. Though he died in 1424 this flag was still in use by Florentine and Venetian 
oops as late as 1478-79. 


84. SPANISH MAN-AT-ARMS, 14th CENTURY 


Although a few carlicr effigics show plate poleyns, gauntlets and sabatons, it is clear that mail chausses and long- 
sleeved hauberks (lorigas) with fingered mail gloves at the sleeve ends continued to predominate in Spain until the 
13405, and in the 1350s too, ms. illuminations still often depict men-at-arms wearing only mail and surcoat, though 
they wear in addition great-helms (ye/mos de Zaragoza), sometimes with movable visors, Even this figure, from the 
Sala de los Reyes (Hall ofthe Kings) in the Alhambra, painted c.1 360-1425 (probably late-14th century), still wears 
a long-sleeved mail hauberk in preference to plate arm-harness. 


In fact one of the carliest Spanish representations of the full arm and leg harness and tight jupon is a portrait of 
c.1370 of King Henry II Trastamara of Castile, which would indicate that this fashion was introduced into the 
Tberian peninsula by his French mercenaries. Thereafter there is little difference between Spanish men-at-arms and 
thoscofthe restof Western Europe, the majority of Spanish noblemen similarly importing their plate armour from 
North Italy by the early-15th century. 


85. SPANISH MAN-AT-ARMS c.1400 


In broad terms the equipment worn hereis the same as that of figure 37, but there are nevertheless oneor two details 
that mark this man as a Spaniard, notably the short mail sleeves and the helmet. The latter is of a type called a 
cabacete or capacete, halfway between a sallet and a chapel-de-fer and very popular in Spain among soldiers of all 
classes. It was usually worn in conjunction with a deep bevor called a barbere which sometimes covered the whole 
face, in which case it had eyeeslits 


His surcoat is like that of figure 58 but unbelted. His lance is lighter than those used in France and England and 
could either be couched or wielded overarm, sometimes held in both hands. Where shields were carried they either 
100k the rectangular form of that carried by 84 or were still ofthe almost parallel-sided, round-bottomed type often 
appropriately called “Spanish see figure 59 in Armies of Feudal Europe. Descriptions of Castilian cavalry at the 
Battle of Olmedo in 1445 tally closely with the appearance of this figure. They are reported to have worn surcoats 
ofthistype (“short capes”) made of silver- and gold-embroidered silk or velvet, and their armour is said to have been 
decorated. In addition helmet crests were reputedly worn, though probably lambrequins and plumes such as those 
of 854 are intended. 


86 8:87. BRETHREN OF THE SPANISH MILITARY ORDERS 
The dress and badges of the Spanish Orders during this period were as follows: 


Santiago: A white habit with a red espada, replaced by a black tunic in the early-15th century, still with the espada 
on the chest. Figure 86, based on a tormb effigy of 1486, shows the Order's white mantle and espada very clearly. le 
seems unlikely that the mantle would have actually been worn in battle, and interestingly a portrait of Alvaro de 
Luna (who was Master 1445-53) shows a black cassock slit at the sides under the mantle; perhaps this was worn in 
action instead. Though both men are depicted cleanshaven it is noteworthy that brethren in the lato-15th century 
“Libro de los Caballeros de Santiago” are bearded and have very long hair, This source also shows the bretaren with 
their own coats-ofarms on their shields. Certainly confrere brethren at least did bear their own arms. 


Calatrava: Their white habit was abandoned in 1397 in favour of clothes of civilian cut, comprising a grey linen 
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tunic with ared cross fleury on the chest. Figure 87, from the Alba Bible ofc.1430, depicts a Calatravan frey ofthat 
datc, this source showing black as well as grey tunics, and red bonnets. In addition the white mantle continued to be 
worn. Brethren were expected to be cleanshaven. 


Alcántara: Adopted a green cross fleury shortly after 1397. They appear to have persevered with the white habit 
until Pope Sixtus IV (1471-84) gave permission for them to wear clothes of whatever colour they wished. As with 
Calatrava, the white mantle with its badge was still retained. 


Avis: From the reign of Alfonso IV of Aragon (1327-36) a green cross fleury was also adopted by this Order. 
Froissart, however, has a Portuguese envoy in 1385 describe their dress in error as “white mantles with a red cross 
onthem.' 


Saó Thiago: A Portuguese offshoot of Santiago. Worca white habit with an espada like tharof Santiago except that 
the blade too ended in a fleur-de-lis. 


Montesa: Founded in 1321, this Order became known as that of Our Lady of Montesaand St George of Alfama on 
their amalgamation in 1400, when a zed cross was adopted in place ofthe black one worn up until then. The habit 
was white. 


Knights of Christ: Founded in 1318 from the wreck of the Order of the Temple, as in fact was the Order of 
Montesa. Its badge was a red cross “with a white twist in the middle”, worn ona white habit. 


88, CASTILIAN JINETE 


The javelin was very popular in Spain and was the principal weapon oftáe jinete. Itis referred to by Froissart as la 
darde enpenné o1 jetan darde, tac winged or throwing dart. He and others refer in addition to a light lance called an 
archegay which was also clearly a throwing weapon, which some have associated with the lancegay (lance agúe or 
launcegay, a type of short, light lance, sometimes thrown, introduced in the 14th century), while orhers have 
associated it with the assegai (derived from the Berber azagas). Froissart describes Granadine javelins at Montiel in 
1369 as archegays. Regarding the javelins' efTectiveness, he records that at Trancoso they “were thrown with such 
force that they knocked down almost all they hir'; in an episode at the siege of Lisbon in 1384 a javelin pierced a 
Knight's coat-of plates, mail corselet, silk-stuffed gambeson and both sides of his body. 


Jinetes of the very beginning of this period are described under figure 63 in Armies of Feudal Europe, wixere no 
armour at all is worn. Light armour, probably comprising just an aketon, may have come into use among jinetes 
soon afterwards, and was increased in weight in 1367 at du Guesclin's instigation in order that they might stand a 
better chance against the fire of the Black Prince”s longbowmen. On the assumption that jinetes were supplied by 
the 3-20,000 maravedi category of Juan Ps ordinance ofarms of 1385, their equipment had by then been increased 
to lance, javelin, shield, haubergeon, gambeson, báscinet sans camail, capelina (a steel skull-cap, presumably here 
worn under the bascinet), sword, estoc and knife, The figure depicted here is based on such descriptions and a 
picture of Alvaro de Lun?'s victory at La Higueruela in 1431, where some have both leg and arm harness and most 
wear tabards like that of85. It seems that 2-3 javelins were normally carried. 


Theshield isan adarge, usually constructed of several folds or layers ofleather glued and sewn together. By the 15th 
century it might also be made of wood, and later even of steel. 


89. CASTILIAN SLINGER 


Edward 1 of England is recorded employing an elite unit of slingers in 1303, and the weapon remained in use in 
some parts of Europe at least until the end of the 14th century, notably in Spain where Froissart records slings being 
used at Nájera and Valverde. In 1386 he records that Juan 1 had “of infantry casting stones with slings' more than 
30,000. Of the Battle of Nájera he wrote: “The Spanish commonalty made use of slings, to which they were 
accustomed, and from which they threw large stones”. Of the weapon's effectiveness, he adds that they “threw 
stones with such force they could split a helmet in halP, specifically stating that “the English at first suffered 
severely from the Spanish slingers” before the heavy fire ofthe English longbows disorganised and routed them. 


Itseems more than probable that at least some of these slingers were armed with stafFslings (its barely conceivable 
thatan ordinary hand-shung missile could “splita helmetin halP). Staff-slings are mentioned and ¡llustrated in a fair 
number of 14th-15th century sources in both battles and sieges, even being used by fully-2rmoured men. Among 
their missiles were bars ofiron, lead balls, stones and fire grenades, 
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This figure wears typical lower-class European dress of c.1360. ln particular note the hood; the long tubular point 
at the back was called in England a liripipe and could be wrapped round the neck and chin like a scarf for warmih. 
Other than his sling he is armed only with a knife. Itis possible that he may also have carried a buckler; certainly an 
illustrated edition of Froissart of something over a century lster depicts a Spanish slinger at Nájera using a shield in 
his left hand in conjunction with the sling. 


90,918: 92. SPANISH INFANTRYMEN, 15th CENTURY 


14th century Spanish foot-soldiers are neatly summed np by Chandos Herald, who describes the Castilian infantry 
ar Nájera as “crossbowmen, villeias and varlets, witi lances and sharp darts, and slingsto throw stones”, Ofthe 15th 
century figures depicted here the first two, who date to c.1468, in fact closely resemble 14th century types, 
especially 90 whose equipment tallies perfectly with the minimum required of many 14th century militiamen —a 
shield, lance and sword or knife, and on the head a hat, cap or helmet. The source he comes from shows an 
assortment of such spearmen with convex kite-shields, adarges and large oval shields, and cabacetes, bascinets and 
barbutes, often with nasals projecting fram the forehead. They are either unarmoured as here or partly armoured in 
mail and brigandine. Note the 9-10 foot lance with pointed iron ferrule. 


In fact there is a noticeable similarity between this equipment and that of contemporary [talians. From early in the 
15th century most Spanish pictures show men-a:-arms in Milanese-style armours while their foot-slogging 
followers war light Italian-style equipment comprising open helmets, brigandines, haubergeons and sometimes 
arm:harness, but only rarely any leg-armour. One picture of c.1420 includes a soldier who is almost identical to 
figure 72 exceptthat interestingly he has complete arm-harness end gauntlet on hisright arm while hisleft, carrying 
a simnilar large oval shield, is completely unarmoured. 


The equipment of 92 is characteristic of the late-15th century, occurring in a large number of sources where the 
only usual differences are the variety Of helmet worn, the length of sleeve on the corselet, brigandine or haubergcon, 
and whether or not additional pieces of arm or leg armour are worn. This particular figure wears a red tunic, dark 
red hose, a leather jerkin with a red belt over a mail corselet, elbow-guards, and a close-fiting iron capelina, and he 
carries a red adarge. Red was in fact a popular colour in Spain, red morocco leather boots often being worn too (as, 
for example, by figure 91). 


By the end ofthis period Spanish infanury were largely pikemen, arquebusiers (espringaderos) or crossbowmen, and 
sword-and-buckler men, in roughly equal numbers. With the exception of their respective arms they differed litle 
¡fat all from figure 92 in appearance. The value placed upon arquebusiers by this times appareat frorn the fact that 
they received twice the pay of an ordinary foot:soldier and as much as a mounted royal vassal. 
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93. SPANISH HERMANDAD MILITIAMAN, 15th CENTURY 


The Hermandad supplied both cavalry and infantry, the latter being approximately half spear or pike men and half 
missile-men, largely crossbow-armed though ebout a fifth had firearms by c.1490. This figure wears the uniform 
sported by many such militiamen, comprising a white hood and tunic, the latter with a red cross front and b:ck, and 
red hosc. On his feet he wears sandals, but boots might also be worn, The loading mechanism hanging from his belt 
is a “goat's foor', which probably first appeared in the mid-14th century. 


94. MUDEJAR 


This figure is a Castilian Mudejar, taken from a scene in an early-15th century edition of Cuvelier's Life of du 
Guesclin' depicting the Battle of Nájera. Of the 8 such Moslem soldiers in the original 3 are clearly armed with 
lances or javelins, one a sword, and one a poleaxe, while 2 ofthe remaining 3 are a trumpeter and a standard bearer. 
Some have round shields, others heater types. Such Mudejar troops were still being summoned in Castile as late as 
the Aljubarrota campaign of 1385, when each district had to provide a fixed quota of men. 


Mudejars in Aragonese employ served mainly as infantry but also as cavalry. The infantry were traditionally 
divided half and half into archers and spearmen, but there seem to be considerably more references to them in the 
former role than in the latter. One document of 1361 records that the equipment of such archers was to be a bow (or 
acrossbow, more probably) and 100 arrows or passadors (apparently crossbow bolts), while spearmen were to have 
a “sturdy shield”, a lance and 2 javelins or a sword, and possibly a helmet. 


95. SPANISH FLAGS 


95a is a banner from a 14th century ms., displaying the arms of Castile and León, being quarterly 1 8: 4 gules, a 
castle triple-towered or, 2 8 3 argent, alion rampant sable. 95b and care the royal standards of Aragon and Portugal 
respectively. 95b, dating toc.1400, is here striped horizontally in red and gold, though Aragon'sarms were actually 
paly (¡.e. striped vertically). Portugal's flag is white, with 5 blue escutcheons charged with plates (L.e. silver 
roundles), and a red bordure charged with gold castles and the ends of a green cross fleury (signifying King Joáo's 
former position as Master of the Order of Avis; his dynasty ruled Portugal from 1383). 
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95d is the standard of the Order of Calatrava, comprising a red cross fleury on a white field, from the Alba Bible. 
Standards of Alcántara and Avis were the same, but with the cross in green. 95c and fare flags of the Order of 
Santiago. 95e is their red damask battle-flag depicting St James mounted on a white horse and is taken from a 
late-12th century ms. 95f, on the other hand, is from an early-16th century source and is red with a white cross and 
brown escallops; other sources refer to an escallop being borne “below the guard” of the Order's espada badge, and 
a printofc.1520 actually shows the Order's device as an espada centred within an escallop. 


95g and h are the flags of the Moslem states of Granada and Tlemcen respectively, as depicted in Iresques of 
Majorca's map 0f 1375. 95g is an orange/red colour with black Arabic script, while h is white with a gold crescent. 
9Si is another Granadine flag, from the same source as figure 98. Granadine armies, like their Christian 
counterparts, were usually accompanicd in battle by a plethora of flags, 22 being captured in the Battle of Lucena 
for example. 


96 £ 97. GRANADINE CAVALRYMEN, 14th-15th CENTURIES 


These 2 figures are typical of those to be found in literally dozens of pictorial sources of this period. Both belong to 
much the same date, 96 being from the same source as figure 84 while 97 comes from an altar-piece ofc.1400. Their 
costumes are basically the same, though 97 wears a hooded cape in place ofthe turban, and they carry the same arms 
comprisingadarge, sword and javelin. Interestingly every picture of such horsemen that I have ever seen has shown 
only one javelin being carried, but the consensus oFopinion is that 2 was the norm. Froíssart, speaking of a Berber 
horseman ofthe Hafsid Caliphate in 1390, says that customarily 3 javelins were carried, feathered and headed with 
iron; and well he knew how to wiekd them, to throw them, and to recover them, a description that fits Granadine 
horsemen equally well. The javelin was used not only as amissile but also as an overarm thrusting weapon, in which 
role we often see it held well forward of its centre point, sometimes within 18" ofthe blade, The sword, called in 
Spanish sources an espada jineta, was carried in a baldric. Both hilt and scabbard could be richly decorated, 
particularly in the case of kings and amirs, and the baldric itself could be of gold, silver and silk or brocade (see 96a, 
depicting a king). 


The adarges are both of the usual shape to be seen in sources of this period, looking somewhat like conjoined 
kidneys, though the earlier heart-shaped types are also still to be found right up to 1492. It is probably the adarga 
that Froissart is describing when he speaks of the Berbers' “very light shields, covered with cuir-bouilli of 
Cappadocia which, if the leather has not been overheated (in the boiling), no weapon can penerrate”. An earlier 
source which describes the adarga as “proof against sword and lance blowsand the majority of arrows' would seem 
10 bear him out, though Froissart contradicts himselfon the subject ofcrossbow bolts, stating in one place that these 
100 'glanced off their shields” and in another that their shields could not protect the Moslems from the Genocse 
crossbowmen's bolts. It should also be noted that an adarga in the painting from which 97 comes is shown being 
pierced through by a Spanish knight lance. This source also demonstrates the construction of the adarga, seen 
quite clearly in the back view given in 974; note the reinforcing central panel to protectthe hand-grip. Shields in this 
source are invariably red, tan or brown (probably varnished leather), with red or black tassels, two carrying in 
addition simple motifs ofa scorpion (shown here) and a terrapin, both painted in light brown (proper?). Adarges in 
the 13th century Cantigas de Santa Maria” are shown in a wider range of colours including red, yellow, black, or 
white with a red rim. Thas of 96 is white with gold studs and tassels. 


Theclothes of figure 96 comprisc an ankle-length red tunic over a white undershirt, with a blue-embroidered sash 
round his waist and a white turban, The baldric is black, the scabbard red with gold or gilt fitrings, and the sadd!e- 
cloth white with red decoration, The painting from which 97 is taken shows turbans, hoods and keffiyahs in various 
shades of blue, red and brown as well as white, with tunics in rich brocades and dark colours, with red and brown 
again predominating. Boots are mainly red, with prick spurs worn on the heels. The ornate stirrups, worn short, 
were in widespread use in Spain even amongst Christians. 962 and b show two details ofdress, the hood worn by 964 
presumably being the garment described in Castilian sources as the “Moorish mantle* or albornoz. 


98. GRANADINE MOUNTED CROSSBOWMAN, 14th CENTURY 


The 14th century authors Ibn al-Labbana and Ibn Huday! (who wrote for Mohammed VI in the 1390s) both record 
Granadine horsemen armed with crossbows, and even at the beginning of this period Ibn al-Khatib claims that the 
*Frankish bow”, as it was called, was in more widespread use than the Arab bow amongst Granadines. By the 15th 
century the Granadines were recognised as marksmen with the crossbow; Pulgar, who wrote at the end of the 
century, is one of the many Christian sources that praises the accuracy of their crossbowmen, adding that they were 
trained to ¡ts use from early childhood. Apparently they often poisoned their crossbow bolts, wrapping a piece of 
cloth soaked in a solution obtained form wolfsbane (which grew abundantly in the Sierra Nevada near Granada) 
round the point of the arrow. 
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This particular figure comes from a fresco in a small house on the El Partal ofthe Alhambra, painted in distemper 
on whitewash probably c.1350. Particular points to note are his helmet and the quiver forward of the saddle. It 
scems probable that such mounted crossbowmen normally dismounted to fight. The fresco also shows lancers 
similarly wearing helmets. 


99 $100. GRANADINE FOOT-SOLDIERS, 15th CENTURY 


Granadine infantry appear to have been raised largely on a militia basis, 'regulars' where available being supplied 
mainly by Negro gomeres and Berbers from North África. They were variously armed with bow or crossbow, or 
spear or javelin, a type ofjavelin called a marasa being a favourite weapon of African troops employed in Granada 
in the early-14th century. Most Granadine peasants appear 10 have possessed a crossbow, while the bow was 
relatively uncommon (see above), though Froissart's account of the expedition to Barbary in 1390 indicates that in 
North Africa most ¡f not all infantry were probably archers. The sling was also still in use, being recorded by lbn 
Hudayl in the 14th century and in an incident as late as 1459, while handguns were in use by the second half of the 
century, being employed to murderous effect in the Battle of the Axarquia in 1483. 


The 2figures depicted here are from sources dating to 1496 and c. 1420 respectively. Being bow-armed 99 probably 
represents a North African mercenary. He carries a heart-shaped adarga while 100 has a round shield. Note that 
both have slightly curved swords. In addition a helmet was often worn by foot+soldiers, frequently with a twist of 
cloth wrapped round it (1003) or even under a turban (100b), these examples both being from another 15th century 
altar-piece. 


101. GRANADINE HEAVY CAVALRYMAN c.1400 


Christian-style heavy cavalry such as that described and illustrated in Armies o/ Feudal Europe (figure 75) were only 
a passing trend among the Moslems of Spain. Ibn al-Khatib says in the early-14th century that such armour had 
been “previously” worn but that in his own day heavy cavalry wore “smaller (¡.e., shorter) corselets, light helmets, 
long slender lances and leather shields'. By c.1350 such characteristically Arab-style light arms had generally 
replaced the previous copying of Christian armour. Clearly, however, armour continued to be worn by some 
Granadines, chiefly the noble families and their guards; even some gomeres were armoured. Judging from 
contemporary anecdotes the armour was usually clearly visible, and was therefore worn over their flowing robes, 
not under them. 


The cavalryman portrayed here is from the same altar-piece painting as 97. His light armour (the term “heavy” 
cavalry being relative) comprises a gilt bascinet with mail aventail, leather poleyns, and a plate corselet and fauld 
covered in black fabric over a brown leather arming doublet, with under it a pink tunic, red hose and red boots. 
(Interestingly 2 Moslem king in this same source wears no armour at all neither do the kings portrayed in the Hall 
of the Kings in the Alhambra.) George Gush, in his Renaissance Armies, has a late-15th century Granadine 
horseman who wears complete mail armour (chausses, long-sleeved hauberk and hood) under a turban, cloak, short- 
sleeved thigh-length surcoat, and knee-length decorated boots. Unfortunately the provenance of this interesting 
figure is not given. 


102. SWISS PIKEMAN, 14th CENTURY 


This figure, from a painted sculpture of 1370 in Basle, is one of the earliest representations ofa Swiss pikeman that 
we have. At this carly date and into the carly-15th century pikes were in fact heavily outnumbered by halberds in 
Swiss forces, and even at the Battle of Arbedo in 1422 only about a quarter of the Swiss army were pikemen. It was 
undoubtedly the Swiss defeat on that occasion that prompted the subsequent switch to a higher ratio of pikes. The 
figure shown here wars an apparently leather aketon over a sleeveless mail corselet, plus iron gauntlets and a 
bascinet with camail. His sleeves and hose are red, as is his spiess (pike). 


Bearing in mind the mountainous nature of their country, it is worth noting the comment of a 14th century 
chronicler who records of the Battle of Morgarten that “the Swiss as usual wore shoes with special metal soles that 
permitted them to walk up steep slopes”. 


103. SWISS HALBERDIER, 15th CENTURY 


Taken from a picture in Diebold Schilling's later “Lucerne Chronicles”, this figure represents a halberdier at the 
Battle of Arbedo. He wears cantonal colours (in this instance white/blue/white hose, denoting Zug), which were 
certainly being worn by Swiss troops by the first half of the"15th century, though not in any uniform way — for 
example, in the same unit one man might wear a white and blue mi-parti tunic, another blue and white striped hose, 
and so on. More standardised use of cantonal colours may be intended by chroniclers' references to a Fribourg 
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contingent wearing black and white in 1443, and to the St Gall contingent wearing red ar the Battle of Grandson. 
The late-15th century “Tschachtlan Chronicles” certainly show Bernese troops all wearing nearly identical yellow 
tunics with their cantonal emblem of a black bear as shown in 103a. 


The halberd, called a Swiss voulge by many authorities, first appeared in Switzerland and South Germany c.1275 
and was soon adopted in large numbers by the Swiss. The Austrians felt its deadly effects at Morgarten as early as 
1315, of which battle a contemporary reports that “their murderous halberds cut the bestrarmed of their enemies 
into small pieces.” The halberd actually carried by this figure is a variety called a Sempach halberd, with short 
langets descending from front and back of the socket and sometimes with a separate backward-facing hook fitted by 
itsowneye between the two eyes of the blade proper. Thistype of halberd wasin fact largely obsolete by c.1420, For 
alater variety see figure 107. Another popular polearm among the Swiss was:he bec de faucon (see figure 35), which 
was particularly popular with the levies of Lucerne, hence its modern-day description as a “Lucerne hammer. 


The helmet worn here is a sallet or salade, already referred to under several earlier figures. This seems to have 
evolved from the Italian celata, which had a sweeping neck-guard with a slightly upturned tail? and often a pointed 
peak to0. The celata appeared during the second half of the 14th century, while the sallert is first recorded in 1419. 
In one form or another it became almost universal among infantrymen by c.1440, though their sallets were often 
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little more than a hemispherical skull-cap with a very slight tail (see, for example, figures 18 and 118). The visored 
type worn here is a characteristically German variety, of which some examples have the tail so clongated that from 
front to back the helmet can measure up to 15-18". 


104 4% 105. SWISS PIKEMEN, 15th CENTURY 


These figures graphically illustrate the two extremes of Swiss equipment that were to be found alongside one 
another during the 15th century. 


104 comes from a picture ofthe St Jacob-en-Birs campaign of 1444. He wears no armour other than a sallet of North 
Italian type, and other than his pike carries only 2 wooden-handled Schweizergegen, a characteristically Swiss 
weapon that was a cross between sword and dagger. Pikemen being chiefly supplied by the lower classes, it was not 
uncommon for them to wear little or no armour; indeed, in 1476 an entire Confederate army of 6,000 men was 
apparently entirely unarmoured. Nevertheless, captured enemy armour was pressed into service whenever 
available. 


Regarding his dress, readers familiar with Renaissance period Swiss costume will notice that both here and in all of 
the following late-1 Sth century illustrations the normal High Gothic fashion of tight hose and short jacket, 
universal throughout most of Europe, is still followed. However, the sweeping changes in fashion that occurred 
towards the end ofthe century were a directresultofthe victories of the Swiss over the Burgundians, for they appear 
to have thereafter donned their victims' looted clothing, which was either already soiled or which they themselves 
slashed where necessary in order to make it fit — the origin of the brightly-coloured, puffed, slashed European 
costume that prevailed for much ofthe 16th century. This fashion of dress was already well-established by c.1490, 
by which year tailors had actually begun to manufacture clothes to this new style, “learning this art of slashing' as 
one contemporary sourly observed. 


The white cross evident on both of these figures is first recorded in use among the Swiss at the Battle of Laupen in 
1339. Some contemporary or near-contemporary pictures show crosses on armour in black, blue or red, presumably 
to show up against the metal (though such darker crosses also sometimes appear on ordinary clothes 100). Since the 
cross could not be painted on mail as it was on plate armour, mail corselets instead had a cross-bearing cloth 
escutcheon sewn on chest and back. Interestingly the cross ismore often worn on the thigh than on the body in most 
contemporary illustrations, probably because where armour was worn it was moreoften than not only halfarmour 
like that of 103, thus leaving the legs exposed; it was worn on either left or right leg, whichever was the darker 
(striped or parti-coloured hose being the norm) or sometimes on both legs. 


Figure 105, from Schilling's “Berne Chronicle” of c.1485, unusually wears leg-harness, being an officer (such 
armoured men riding to batule while the rest marched). He wears a red bonnet with a green/red/white/blue plume, 
such tall plumes of 2-4 feathers apparently being much favoured, in particular amongst officers and standard- 
bearers. These plumes were frequently in cantonal colours — for example, another Schilling picture shows the 
standard-bearers of Zug, Unterwalden, Uri and Lucerne with white/blue/white, red/white, yellow/brown/yellow 
and blue/white feather combinations respectively. Some officers and standard-bearers of this period appear to have 
in addition worn a coloured sash diagonally across the chest, this too being decorated with several white crosses. 


The Swiss pike of the Burgundian Wars period was probably still only 12-15 feet in length, but there seems to be 
general agreement among historians that it had been lengthened to 15-18 feet by the late-1 5th century. The 18-f00t 
Pike itself did not actually originate in Switzerland but in Italy, being first made in Turin in 1327. The firstuse of 
the pike in great numbers by the Swissis recorded in 1425, principally, as already observed, as adirect result ofthcir 
experience at Arbedo. 


The long-handled sword of 105 occurs in all the late-15th century Swiss sources, though it is invariably depicted 
wielded in only one hand. It is sometimes shown suspended from a baldric rather than girded at the waist. 


106. SWISS HANDGUNNER, BURGUNDIAN WARS 
Firepower in Swiss armies was provided by crossbowmen and, later, handgunners, collectively called by the term 
schilteen, One of the carliest references to the use of handguns by the Swiss dates back to 1385-86, when they were 
used during the siege and capture of Rothenburg in the Sempach war, and there are further allusions to thcir use in 
1388 and 1393. In the mid-1 5th century the proportion of handgunners to crassbowmen was rough!y 1:8,but by the 
time of the Burgundian Wars this had levelled off to approximately 1:1. One source even claims that there were 
6,000 handgunners at Morat in 1476. Certainly there were at least 800 at Nancy. 
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The figure depicted here, from Schilling's “Berne Chronicle”, is noteworthy in particular for the early portrayal of 
aramrod being used. The crooked device on the butt ofthe gunisalso interesting, apparently being a serpentine (see 
114) in which case some early sort of trigger mechanism is here in use, probably a push-button release. The satchel 
may have held both powderand shot, though some pictures show small powder flasks being carried. On the march 
the gun was carried across the shoulder by the barrel with the satchel slung over the butt. To judge from the source 
the helmet he wears, with roundels and bevor, was a very popular type. Others wore chapezux-de-fer or visored 
sallets, or else fr or felt caps like 106a. 


Swisscrossbowmen invariably used the cranequin or rack mechanism to spantheir weapons, both on horseback and 
on foot. Though it vas the slowest spanning device it was favoured over the windlass because it was considerably 
less cumbersome. By the time of the Burgundian Wars Swiss crossbowmen were also unencumbered by pavises. 


107, SWISS MUSICIAN, 15th CENTURY 


From the same picture as figure 103, this figure represents a horn-blower from Zug or Lucerne, probably the latter 
since Lucerne, Uri and Unterwalden were all especially noted for (heir large war horns. These were probably 
auroch horns. Smaller horns were probably used by individual contingents for their own battlefield 
communications, large war horns such as that shown here being used to sound the general advance, and also to 
strike fear in the enery's ranks. Certainly the Swiss horns supposedly struck terror into the Burgundians at 
'Grandson, and they were again much in evidence at Nancy. 


He wears cantonal colours of blue and white, with a white cross on his right breast, plus black shoes and a red 
scabbard. The cord attached to his horn is also red. Although he wears a helmet a second similarly dressed horn- 
blower substitutes a brimmed cap that is blue and white like the tunic. He is armed with a Schweizergegen and a 
“Bernese” halberd, this being one of 4 number of regional veriations in the shape of the halberd blade to be found in 
the 15th-16th centuries. 107a shows the rather distinctive horned yellow hood worn by the Uri horn-blower in the 
same source; his costume is yellow on the right and black on the left with a white cross on the thigh of his left leg. 


Other musicians to be found in Swiss armies included drummers, bagpipers and fifers. Figure 82a shows a Swiss 
drummer ofc.1485; he wears a red bonnet and tunic and possibly white trousers, which are the cantonal colours of 
Unterwalden. The drum is painted yellow. 

108. SWISS FLAGS 

This selection is based on contemporary or near- contemporary illustrations and actual surviving examples. 

108a is the Confederate flag, a white cross on red, which came into use in the 15th century. It appears to have 


derived from the Schwyz cantonal flag, two versions of which are shown in band c. The Schwyz flag was plain red 
in the 14th century, but by the time ofthe Burgundian Wars a crucifixion scene was normally embroidered in the 
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top corner, this sometimes being replaced by a white cross afier 1475. In 108c the figure on the left wears blue, that 
on the right wears green, the cross, haloes and Christ's loincloth are gold, and faces, hands and the figure of Christ 
are white. Asecond flag, red with a white cross like the Confederate flag, was carried on campaign in foreign” lands. 


108d isthe cantonal flag (Landesbanner)of Uri, which was yellow with a black bull's head with red tongue, nose-ring 
and eyes. The small device at top left was a resurrection scene, briefly abandoned in the late-14th and carly-15th 
centuries in favour of a small white cross between the horns. 


108e is the simple red over white flag of the third Forest Canton, Unterwalden. The flags of Solothurn and 
Obwalden were identical, though the latter at least sometimes bore a white cross in the upper portion. Fribourg's 
flag took the same form but was black over white, while Lucerne's was white over blue. 


108£ is another white over blue flag, this time Zurich's. This version, with a red schwenkel and white cross, was 
carried during the Burgundian Wars. Yet another blue and white flag was that of Zug, where the field was divided 
horizontally into 3, the stripes being white/blue/white. 


108g is the flag of Berne, which was red with a black bearon a diagonal yellow band. A black bear also appeared on 
Appenzell's Landesbanner, standing rampant with red claws, eyes, lips, tongue and insides ofears, on a white ficld. 
Another flag with an animal device was that of Schaffhausen, which was yellow with a black ram. 


108h is a fáhnlein (“small flag? — see page 40) bearing Nidwalden's device ofa gold key on red, carried at Sempach. 
A 15th century example has a key device with 2 sets of wards, opposite one another, in silver alongside 2 small white 


CrOSS. 


The device on 108i is a bishop's crozier. This was the flag of Basle, which was white with the crozier in either red 
or black. 


108) is the flag of Glarus as carried at Naefels. lt is red with the monk in black with white face and hands, brown 
scrip-bag and staff, and gold bible and halo. The schwenkel is white. 
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108k is ThurYs flag. This was red with a white diagonal stripe and a 7-pointed black star, the star being changed to 
gold after 1476. The surviving example carried at Morat differs only in having a white schwenkcl. 


The stafís of Swiss flags were usually painted in the cantonal colours — for example, Schilling's pictures show 
Confederate and Schwyzer flags with red staff, those of Unterwalden and Zug with staffs painted in red/white and 
blue/white diagonal stripes, and those of Lucerne and Uri painted blue and yellow respectively. 


It should be noted that at Nancy, where they were fighting as mercenaries, the Swiss did not carry their cantonal 
flags. 


109. INFANTRY FLAGS 


Thisisan appropriate point at which to mention another type offlag that is to be found in a number of Swiss and 
Italian sources during this era, used mainly by individual crossbow (and, later; handgun) companies. 1092 and bare 
from what appears to be the carliest depiction ofsuch flags, an Italian fresco depicting the condottiere Guidoriccio 
da Fogliano's Sienese army in 1328. They are actually miniature versions of the white and black Sienese city 
banner, those of the crossbow companies displaying a crossbow device in red; in the fresco those without the 
crossbow (109b) are associated with groups of spears, and can therefore be taken to be the flags of spear-armed 
infantry units. There is no way of distinguishing the flags of individual companies, however, the fresco showing 
more than a dozen such 3 or 4-tailed flags which are all identical; in reality they may have very well carried 
identifying numbers or letters. Another Sienese fresco of 1373 shows such flags still in use, differing only in having 
2 tails and in the crossbow being entirely within the white portion; 6 such flags are shown this time, 3 with 
crossbows., 


Clearly the Swiss used such flags too, calling them schiíczenfahnen or fálmleinen (see 108h). They occur ina number 
oflate-15th century illustrated chronicles, in addition to which a number have actually survived to the present day. 
109% depicts one of the latter, a Fribourg example of c.1480 (black over white, brown crossbow), while 109d and e 
are from Schilling's “Berne Chronicle”: d is Bernese (red) while e is in Zurick's colours of blue and white, the 
crossbow being brown in both cases. A handgun was often substituted for the crossbow by the end of this period, 
while many Swiss examples had a crossbow on one side and an arquebus on the other. 


The only other employers ofsuch flags appear to have been the Burgundians under Charles the Bold. Among the 
multitude of Burgundian flags captured by the Swiss in 1476-77 there was at least one flag belonging to a crossbow 
company. This displayed a variety of devices comprising a stone bridge and an escutcheon with a blue lion and gold 
billets, in addition to a complete crossbow, a crossbow stock sans bow, and about 10 crossbow bolts. Perhaps the 
number of bolts indicated the company. 


110 8111. BURGUNDIAN PIKEMEN 


Figure 110is based on Schilling's pictures ofthe Battle of Morat. His armour comprises a plate corselet with a short 
fauld but, in accordance with Burgundian regulations of 1472, only his right arm is armoured, his left being 
protected by a small targe which, however, does not occur in contemporary pictures so was presumably unpopular 
(though a ms. of c.1485 depicting Burgundian troops of this period shows pikemen carrying larger oval shields 
30-36" deep, with the crossed ragged stafís, flint-and-stele and flame devices described under 115). Schilling's 
pictures of Grandson depict similarly equipped billmen (though with both arms unprotected except for gauntlets) 
and some similarly armoured archers. 


The St Andrews cross, worn by both these figures, had been adopted as the Burgundian field-sign by c.1416 at the 
latest. It was strictly 2 ragged staffs crossed in saltire but also sometimes appeared as crossed arrows on flags; on 
clothes ¡t was more probably a plain cross, as here. Officially it was supposed to be worn by all Burgundian troops, 
though a reasonable number of contemporary pictures show Burgundian troops without. Most oftenit was red, less 
often yellow, while one later 15th century source depicts a Burgundian at the siege of Orleans in 1428-29 wearing 
a dark blue cross. In addition to thecross, after 1471 mi-parti uniforms of blue and white were also worn both by the 
infantry and the mounted troops of the ordinance companies. Late-15th century illustrations indicate that this 
closely resembled the sleeveless tunics of figures 18 and 19 in style (though at least one longrsleeved example is to 
be found), with the blue usually — but not always — worn on the right, and the red cross embroidered on the front 
but sometimes apparently not on the back. The same ordinance that specified these uniforms also instructed 
Burgundian men-at:arms to wear blue and white plumes on their helmets (as did the horses, on their heads) and 
vermilion velvet crosses on their armour. 
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Figure 111 is a Lowland pikeman in Burgundian service, from a ms. of 1460 which shows others in even heavier 
armour including plackart, arm-harness and an armet in place of the sallet, Jean de Wavrin describes Flemish 
pikemen in the Burgundian army before Amiens in 1471 as equipped with sallet jack, sword and slender pike with 
a long blade that was triangular in section; he says they knew how to handle pikes better than anyone”. Lowland 
pikemen raised in 1476 wore the blue and white ducal uniform mentioned above. 


112. BURGUNDIAN MOUNTED ARCHER c.1475 


This figure is from a woodcut which shows a unit of 10 archers and 9 pike- and voulge-armed men behind a row of 
stakes. He wears tall, gartered riding boots and spurs, but his costume is otherwise characteristic ofthe High Gothic 
period, comprising a short, tight-itting jacket with tight hose which exaggerated the buttocks and genitals, the 
jacket usually with tight sleeves puffed at the shoulder (such padded shoulders being forbidden for archers in 
Charles the Bold's ordinances, which this man has obviously notread). The highly fashion-conscious Burgundian 
nobility, the trend-setters of 15th century Europe, wore such clothes made up in rich, heavily embroidered 
materials. 


The equipment of Burgundian mounted archers comprised a bow, 30 arrows, a long sword and a dagger plus 
(officially) a uniform as described under 110. This particular figure wears a brigandine with studs arranged in the 
pattern ofa St Andrew's cross, plus the predictable ubiquitous sallet. The use of the pointed stake was a practice 
copied from the English, probably dating back to 1423 when the allied Anglo-Burgundian army was joinily issued 
with instructions specifying that every archer (therefore including mounted archers) was to provide himself with 
such a stake, Philippe de Commynes, writing of Montl'héry, describes the Burgundian archers there resting “with 
their boots o/Tand with a stake driven into the ground before (each of) them”. Commynes also makes the observacion 
that archers “should be poorly mounted, men who would not mind losing their horses or were not even provided 
with them.' 


113. BURGUNDIAN INFANTRY ARCHER 


Other than the English the Burgundians were the only extensive employers of the longbow for most of this period, 
their widespread adoption ofitin the 15th century undoubtedly being a direct result of English influence. Many of 
he archers in Charles the Bold's armies were in fact Englishmen, though the majority of Burgundian archers 
appear to have been Picards. This particular figure, with his arrows in a fur-covered bag slung from his belt, is from 
a miniature in Schilling's “Lucerne Chronicle? depicting the Battle of Grandson. 


Others would have been armed instead with a crossbow, usually ofsteel. The earliest known document referring 10 
a steel crossbow in military use by the Burgundians is an entry in the ducal household accounts of 1426 for the 
purchase of a number of such weapons. The Burgundians were responsible for the introduction of the steel 
crossbow into Switzerland during the Burgundian Wars. However, the disadvantage of the steel crossbow was that 
it tended to become brittle and break in very cold weather, so that Burgundian armies campaigning against the 
Swiss were accompanied by a “censiderable? supply of spares. Also, unlike the Swiss most Burgundian crossbow- 
men still carried pavises. 1 13ais such a pavise, with gold steles, black flints, and red cross and flames; the field was 
probably originally white. 


114. BURGUNDIAN HANDGUNNER 


Officially one man per lance was equipped with a handgun in Charles the Bold's forces, though figures dating to 
1472 indicate that they were in reality about 50% understrength, half of those who should have served as 
handgunners (culverineers in the source) actually serving as pikemen. Nevertheless, amongst the Swiss booty at 
Grandson there were as many as 800 handguns. The gun ¡llustrated here is from a Burgundian edition of Froissart 
dated 1468 and shows the serpentinefiring mechanism (also called a “dog' or “dragon”) that was in existence by 1411. 
This comprised a match-holding metal arm which pivoted on the side of the stock, its shape, as explained under 
figures 68-70, probably giving rise to the term “arquebus”. Guns fired by hand-held matches remained in use 
alongside the serpentine until the late-] 5th century. 


115. BURGUNDIAN FLAGS 


We have an embarrassing wealth of information on Burgundian flags as a result of the meticulous recording, andin 
many cases the acutal preservation, of the vast meses of booty taken by the Swiss at the battles of Héricour, 
Grandson, Morat and Nancy. Over 600 flags were captured at Grandson alone, for example, several of those 
pictured here being among them. In addition Schilling of Lucerne's chronicles contain illustrations of many more. 
It is apparent from all of these sources that the principal Burgundian flag devices were the St Andrews cross 
(usually, butnot always, formed either of 2 ragged stavesor 2 arrows points downward); the motto Je lay emprins', 
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in modern French Je ¡"ai entrepins' (T have undertaken it”), sometimes abbreviated to Je lay”; plus flints, steles and 
flames in abundance. 


Saints were also ¿pparent on many flags, particularly St George, who was depicted mounted on cavalry flagsend on 
foot on infantry flags. 115 s therefore a cavalry flag; itis white over green (probably faded blue), with S: George 
in black armour worn under a gold cloak and white surcoat with a red cross, and with a red and white torse wrapped 
round his gold helmet, wielding a gold sword and mounted on a white horse with red harness; the dragon, ground 
and motto are all gold, as ía the border. This is fairly certainly a guard flag, Charles the Bold having “large 
standards, guidons and cornets with pictures of St George made specially for his household, guard and mounted 
archer units in 1474. A similar flag carried against Liége in 1467-68 was of white taffeta with St George and the 
dragon painted on it in oils along with St Andrews crosses and the duke's motto. 


Saints other than George also occur on Burgundian flags, each ordinance company apparently having its own saint 
and colour on its flag, examples being St Sebastian (gold field), St Adrian (azure), St Andrew (red) and St 
Christopher (silver). 115b and e depict two variants of this type of lag, in which the saint was always contained 
within a cartouche or panel near the stafí. 115b is a cornet with St Jude, wearing red and holding a pen and whte 
prayer sheet, seated on a brown chair against a white background edged in red with his name in black. The main 
field is also white, with cross, steles etc. and motto all in red, the extremities being red over blue with gold device, 
all edged in gold. 115c, depicting St Thomas wearing brown and seated on a blue throne, isa cavalry standard. Ithas 
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a red field overall, except for the tail extremities which are light blue (top) and dark blue (bottom), with the edges 
and all the devices in gold except for the flints and the intertwining lace round the cross, which are black, The fringe 
is alternately light and dark blue. 115d depicts another variant of the “saintly” cavalry standard, from Schilling's 
picture ofthe Battle of Grandson. 


115e is the banner of Burgundy, which is to be found in every conceivable shape and size in the recorded Swiss 
booty, dozens of this shape having been captured. It is divided quarterly, the first and fourth quarters being New 
Burgundy (azure, semé-de-lis or, within a bordure compony of gules and argent); the second being Old Burgundy 
(bendy of 6, azure and or, within a bordure gules) impaled with Brabant (sable, a lion or armed and langued gules); 
and the third being Old Burgundy impaled by Limburg (argent, alion gules crowned and armedor); with overall an 
escutcheon of Flanders (or, a lion sable armed and langued gules). Flanders had been added to the Burgundian 
domains by John the Fearless (d. 1419), Limburg and Brabant by Philip the Good, Charles the Bold's father (during 
whose lifetime Charles bore this coat-ofarms with a label of 3 points argent overall). 


115f and g are 2 examples of what are probably infantry flags, both captured at Grandson, The former is red with 
a white cross and gold steles and flames, while the latter is blue with the edging and all the decoration in gold. 
Although these are both of a rounded form, Schilling shows infantry flags which are instead about 4 feet square. 
The flint-and-stele device so prominent in these flags was first adopted after the capture of the Comte de Nevers at 
Nicopolis in 1396, and was revived by Philip the Good in 1421. 


115hisa rare example ofan individual company flag. Probably copying the earlier practice of Charles VIL of France 
(see note 53m), an ordinance of 1473 had specified that cach conducteur was to carry his own ensign of a distinctive 
design and colour, his chie/s d'escadre having cornets of the same pattern but bearing one to four C's to denote the 
squadron, Their chic/s de chambre in turn wore banneroles (long, narrow pennons as depicted in 1200) of the same 
design on thcir helmets, these being numbered from CI to CIV, or CC] to CCIV, and so on. Although the flag 
depicted here does not seem to fully comply with these regulations, the company, squadron or chambre number 
“IIP is clearly visible, embroidered in gold like the flint, steles, cross and flames. This flag is also a good example, 
along with 115i and j, of a flag divided horizontally into 20r 3 colours, a fairly common practice. 115his white over 
blue, 115i(captured at Héricourt)is blue/ywhite/blue, and 115) is blue over red. Other combinations of blue, red and 
white are to be found in Schilling's pictures. 


115k is just one example of the many Savoyard flags captured by the Swiss, this particular example being red with 
a white cross and a green ftinge that changes to red at the ends of the cross arms. Schilling's picture of Grandson 
includes a Savoyard cavalry unit bearing a small, nearly-square red banner with a white cross. Other Savoyard flags 
were white with a red cross," while yet others followed the Burgundian patterns set out above, with ragged crosses, 
saints, and other Burgundian devices. 


115ls the flagofa Lowland contingent in Burgundian service, as witnessed by the Flemish motto “euw plaisy” ('en 
votre plaisir” — at your pleasure), cmbroidered in gold on a blue field with the cross in brown; this was captured at 
Héricourt in 1474. A great many similar simple flags, often bearing no more than the cross, are depicted in the 
sources. 


Finally, 115m and n are 2 guild flags such as were carried by communal troops from the Low Countries not only 
during the Burgundian Wars but also throughout this entire period. They come ftom the same source as figure 111 
and ore probably the flags of the goldsmiths” and stonemasons' guilds. Seemingly each guild carried its own main 
banner plus a number of lesser pennons for its sub-units. Colours varied immensely from town to town, but the 
various emblems were usually in gold or silver (or yellow and white). 


116. FRENCH ARCHER, SECOND HALF OF THE 15th CENTURY 


Thisfigure is taken from an illustration in the “Chroniques de Charles VII ofc. 1480 depicting Louisthe Dauphin's 
attack in 1443 on the wooden fort built by Talbot the previous year to menace Dieppe. He wears a cross- 
embroidered surcoat over a tunic with pleated skirt and pufTed sleeves. Crossbowmen in the picture are similarly 
equipped, though some wear plackarts and faulds. The surcoat, which is not worn by all the figures depicted, is 
probably the “uniform' occasionally referred to as being worn by Ordinance troops —Commynes, for example, 
refers to “gold-embroidercd uniforms' being worn by ordinance archers in 1465, 


*Alhough Swiss records state that such flags were Savoyard itseems more probable that they actually belonged tosome of Charles” 
English or Italian troops. 
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117. FRENCH CAPTAIN OF ARCHERS 1480 


Thisis William May, who was captain of the Garde Ecossaise du Corps du Roi towards the end of Louis XT's reign 
Itis interesting to note that he wears a serviceable brigandine, with an embroidered white cross, rather than one of 
the ornate uniforms described under note 52. The shoulder-pieces of his armour, held on by laces (aíguillertes, or 
arming points), are also apparently of brigandine work, as his conters seem to be too. Note also his mail standard, 
and that his helmet is an armet. Shooting in a longbow while wearing armour as heavy as this, particularly on the 
arms, must have been exhausting! 


118. FRENCH CROSSBOWMAN, SECOND HALF OF THE 15th CENTURY 


This figure from 2 ms. of Louis XT's reign (1461-83) gives a clearer view of the windlass or moulinet described and 
depicted in use by figure 45. His helmet is a simple form ofsallet with only aslightly upturned “tail”, his oniy other 
armour comprising poleyns strapped round his knees and a mail standard which is presumably part of some sort of 
arming doublet worn under his slashed tunic. The small, curved shield held across his back by a guige-strap is a 
development of the type shown in figure 8a, the pavise described earlier having largely fallen out of use nearly 
everywhere by the late-1 5th century (though it did not disappear until the 16th century). 


119. FRENCH INFANTRYMAN, SECOND HALF OF THE 15th CENTURY 


Infentrymen had generally abandoned large shields altogether by the mid-15th century, shields where carried 
usually being bucklers or targes; large shields were used only in siege-work, By contrast, however, the foot-soldier's 
armour was by now fairly complete, that depicted here being characteristic. Contemporary sources show 
infantrymen wearing any combination, or even all, of the following: saller, mail hood, aketon, haubergeon, full 
plate body-armour, plackart, couters, poleyns, arm-barness, gauntlets, sabatons and leg-harness (though there was 
a general tendency for infantrymen to wear little or no armour on thcir legs or feet). Á tunic, coat or surcoat was 
often worn over the armour, and a civilian-style fur cap such as that of figure 54 is to be seen being worn in place of 
a helmet in a great many French, Swiss, German and English sources. This was either dyed in a bright colour 
(notably red) or was left in its natural colour, chiefiy grey, brown or black. A number of French mss. of this date 
show soldiers wearing gloves, usually white or buf. 


The weapon carried hereis a lance á pousser (German Ahlspiess), a long spike with a rondel hand-guard mounted on 
14-5 foot pole. Other popular polcarms in later 15th century sources were the ox-tongue (langue de boewf, 1192) and 
the partisan (1190). The ox-tongue had a 4-6 foot shaft and a central ridgeto its dagger-like blade. It was particularly 
widespread among the French, who clearly favoured the shorter handle. 


120. FRENCH MAN-AT-ARMS c.1480 


Thearmour depicted hereis fairly typical ofthat to be found in late-1 5th century French sources. The upper breast 
and back plates are covered in cloth or velvet, with the arms in this instance unprotected except for gauntlets, 
though others are shown with pauldrons and arm-harness worn in conjunction with such fabric-covered armour, In 
some cases the cloth covering ¡s in fact of brigandine-work. Yet others wore a short-sleeved mail haubergcon under 
their body-armour, often abandoning the fauld and pauldrons in its favour. The plackart was almost invariably 
worn, usually fastened to the upper breastplate or the gorget by a strap and buckle by tke mid-1 5th century, or very 
occasionally rivetted 10 ít. Shields are still very occasionally to be found held by horsemen in contemporary 
pictures, but to all intents and purposes they had now been abandoned. 


1204, from another ¡llustration in the same source, shows an armet with a bannerole such as were frequently worn 
by commanders and officers a this time (see also note 115h). 


121. FRENCH COUSTILLIER, 15th CENTURY 


Though coustilliers are referred to repcatedly in 15th century sources their equipment is rarely described. 
However, Charles the Bold's ordinance 01471 tells us that Burgundian coustilliers were equipped witha sword of 
medium length, a 12" double-edged dagger and “a good javelin”. Other sources also refer to the coustillier's 
principal weapon being a javelin or light lance, and it seems evident that the lancegay is intended (see note 88). 


This figure comes from the “Vigiles de Charles VII” of 1484 and undoubtedly represents a coustillier of the 
Compagnies d'Ordonnance first established in France in 1445. He wears a red surcoat with a white cross, a sallet, 
an apparently slceveless mail corselet, and plate leg-harness. Some mounted archers were similarly armoured, and 
at least one authority says that the mounted archer element of French lances was on occasion employed as lance- 
armed light cavalry (probably in the role of currours — see note-127). Coustilliers may have fulfilled a similar role 
but more probably fought alongside (or, more accurately, immediately behind) their men-at-arms. 
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Note the long-stemmed spurs worn by this figure and the last. These were in widespread use from the 1420s 
onwards but were not at first universally popular, 


122. ENGLISH MAN-AT-ARMS c.1453 

This figure is based on the famous latten effigy of Richard Besuchamp KG, Earl of Warwick (d.1439), made 
benween 1451-53, which depicts in meticulous detail a Milanese-style armour of the mid-15th century, probably 
copied from a product of the renowned armourer Thomaso Missaglia's workshop. The assorted straps and buckles 
used in attaching the various pieces of armour are all faithfilly reproduced in this effigy, asis the fluting of the plates 
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themselves. The pauld:on and couter on the left arm are considerably larger than those on the right, as described 
under figure 11, and the right pauldron is shaped to accommodate the couched lance. Other details to note are the 
mail skirt of his arming doublet under ¿he fauld, the strap securing his plackart to his upper breastplate, the side 
tasses, and the Order of the Garter worn below the left knee. The swan-crested helmet is a jousting helm, and an 
armet or a sallet and mentoniere would have normally replaced this on active service. However, such crested 
helmets are nevertheless shown in battle scenes in the later “Pageant' ms. (see note 19), which depicts armour 
basically identical to that shown here, but they can probably be put down to artistic licence. 


123. ENGLISH MAN-AT-ARMS 1473 


Armourofthe 30 years of conflict known as the Wars of the Roses remained basical!y identical to that worn by the 
last figure, difTering only in detail. 


This figure isfrom the brass of Sir John Say, though the armet and wrapper are added from anothersource. Over his 
armour he wears a tabard, in this instance tied by tapes at the sides (see note ¡2), bearing his arms which are party 
per pale azure and gules, 3 chevrons or, each charged with an humette countercharged of the field. Sir John was a 
Yorkist and wears the Yorkist Iivery collar of sunbursts and roses (Lancastrians worc similar livery collars bearing 
an 'SS' motif). Note that the sword is here wornin front, a position in which itis often depicted after c.1460; the hilt, 
with swollen grip and curved quillons, is characteristic of this date. The only other features worthy ofnotice are the 
arming points securing his couters, and the large wings of his poleyns which were sometimes fitted with a spike that 
was presumably used to gall an opponent's horse in a cavalry mélée. 


124, 125 8 126. ENGLISH ARCHERS, WARS OF THE ROSES 


The longbow was not as decisive in these wars as it had been in France since, being present in roughly equal 
numbers on both sides, its effects tended io be cancelled out. It was nevertheless responsible for the large numbers 
of casualties in most battles and remained the English foot-soldier's characteristic weapon, Of the figures depicted 
here 124 js a Lancastrian of c.1480 from Ricart's “Mayor's Calendar of Bristol? and 125 ¡s a Yorkist from a French 
or Flemish ms. illustration depicting the Battle of Tewkesbury (1471). The latter wears a white rose embroidered 
in outline on his pink doubler, the white rose being just one (though the most popular) of many Yorkist badges. Men 
from Canterbury sent to join the garrison of Calais in 1470 similarly wore red jackets with white roses sewn on. 
Interestingly tac Lancastrian red rose was apparently only used by Henry VII, and seemingly was not used at all 
under Henry VI. 


Unlike the last 2 figures, whose only defence is a helmet (with a mail coif in the case of 124), figure 126 wears quite 
substantial armour, comprising a sallet, mail haubergeon and a jack laced down the front. Charles Ffoulkes 
describesthe latter as “stufTed and wadded or composed of plates of metal or horn laced together withstring between 
layers of leather or linen”. This is probably the same as the “doublet of defence” or “doublet of fence” often referred 
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to in the sources, described in the 1462-71 accounts of John Howard, Duke of Norfolk, as being of 18 folds of white 
fustian and 4 folds oflinen. They say”, observed an Italian visitor to England in 1482, “that thesofter they are the 
better they withstand blows; besides which in summer they are lighter and in winter more useful than iron, * See also 
note 49. In fact the militia equipment of the Wars of the Roses period most commonly refezred to in the sources 
comprised jack, sallet and bow and arrows exactly as here. Other details to note are the buckler hanging from his 
sword-hiltand the horn or leather bracer on his left forearm. Other illustrations in the source he is taken from (John 
Rous' “Pageant”) make it clear that the buckler could be convex or concave. 


Most of the archers fielded in Wars of the Roses” armies were foot-soldiers rather than mounted men. 


127. CURROUR c.1485 


This figure, again from John Rous' “Pageant”, is one of the scourers ('scurrers” or “currours, also called aforeriders 
or prickers) much in evidence in contemporary written accounts of the Wars ofthe Roses. Lighter-armoured than 
the conventional man-at-arms but similarly armed, these fulfilled a variety of vital roles such 25 scouting, 
skirmishing ahead ofthe main army, maintaining contact between that army'sseparate columas, and protecting the 
flanks of those on foot, both on the march and in battle. Rous” pictures show many such horsemen in a mixture of 
armour, some wearing breastand back plates but no arm-harness, others having long mail sleeves or no haubergeon 
at all under the jack. However, leg-harness and open helmets seem to be invariably worn. 


128. ENGLISH BILLMAN c.1485 


Billmen began to appear in quantity in English armies as a recogniscd troop-type ftom the mid-1 Sth century, one of 
their early appearances being at Formigny in 1450, and although they soon fell out of favour on the Continent they 
remained in use in England in large numbers until the late-16th century. At the close ofour period some 25% of. 
infantry raisedin England were billmen or halberdiers, the balance still being archers. The figure illustrated is from 
the same source as the last. 


129. HANDGUNNER c.1470 


Although the longbow inevitably retained its pride of place during the Wars of the Roses there are a substantial 
number ofreferencesto handguns being used, though admittedly largely in the hands of foreign mercenaries, There 
were 500 Burgundian handguaners ('Burgundenses”) in Warwick's army at Second St Albans in 1461, for example, 
though the wind and saow snuffcd their matches and dampened their powder, and many of thcir guns apparently 
backfired, killing 180fthem. A contemporary tells us that these guns could shoot both lead pellets and arrowsan ell 
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in length with 3 feathers in the middle, 3 more at the end, and a heavy iron head. (It is probably such handguns that 
are intended by the reference to 24 “quarrell gunnes” purchased by King Henry IV as early as 1400.) Warwick's 
Burgundian mercenaries also included petardiers, men who threw carthenware pots of “wylde fyre” into the 
enemy's ranks. Similar firepots are recorded being used by the French at Harfleur in 1415. 


When Edward IV landed at Ravenspur in 1471 following his brief exile his forces included 300 Flemish 
handgunners supplied by his brother-in-law Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and hisentry into London a few weeks 
later saw his army headed by 500 “smokie gunners” (doubtless a reference to their smouldering matches). Later 
Henry Tudor hired some French handgunners for his victorious campaign of 1485, and at Stoke Field in 1487 the 
Earl of Lincoln's forces included 2,000 German mercenaries of whom many were handgunners. 


The gunner actually pictured here comes from a “Chroniques d'Angleterre? ms. made for Edward IV c.1470. He 
wears a blue padded tunic with yellow embroidery, over a mail haubergeon and a red undershirt. His gun is litle 
more than an iron tube with no apparent trigger mechanism, despite the fact that shaped gunstocks and serpentine 
triggers were by now in fairly widespread use throughout Europe. 


130. ENGLISH TRUMPETER 1475 


This figure is taken from a contemporary ms. depicting Edward IV's expedition to France in 1475, two such 
trumpeters being depicted with him on his flagship. Both wear the same dress of black felt hat, short-slceved green 
tunic with gold edging over longesleeved turquoise shirt with gold cufís, and full leg-harness. Their arms are quite 
clearly unarmoured, but breast and back plates and fauld may perhaps be worn under the tunic. Trumpets are brass 
with stif fabric banners embroidered with the royal arms and fringed in gold. This is the sort of banner that in a 
well-known episode at the Battle of Agincourt, Antoine, Duc de Brébant, tore from one of his trampets for use as a 
makeshift tabard. 


The use of trumpets to transmit orders in battle and in camp has already been mentioned under figures 60-61. Jean 
le Bel records that during Edward IIP' reign the first blast meant that horses had to be saddled, the second that the 
troops had to don their armour, and the third that they had to mount and get into formation. Froissart similarly 
reports that before the Battle of Nájera the Black Prince ordered that at the first sounding of the trumpets every 
man was to apparel himself, and at the second to be armed, and at the third to leap a-horseback and to follow the 
marshals' banners and the pennon of St George, and that none on pain of death advance before them vithout he be 
commanded to do so.* Charles the Bold's ordinance 0f 1473 specified the use of trumpets as per the usage described 
above by Jean le Bel. 


131. ENGLISH FLAGS, WARS OF THE ROSES 
131a is Edward IV's standard, similar in many respects to Edward IID's (see 20h). The field is in Edward's livery 
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colours of blue over murrey with a gold lion, white roses and scrolls, a blue and murrey fringe and the arms of St 
¡George in the hoist. 131 s the sarcener or silk standard of Henry, Earl of Richmond (Henry VII), as carried at the 
Battle of Bosworth, The field is this time white over green, charged with red roses and 4 red dragon and with a silver 
and green fringe. 


Noblemen were still accompanied in battle by banners displaying their full arms, of which 131c is typical, bearing 
the complicated arms of Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick; in this rendering they comprise in the first quarter 
Beauchamp (gules, a fess between 6 cross-crosslets or) and Neubourg (chequy or and azure, a chevron ermine); in 
the second Montagu(argent, 3 fusils in fess gules)and Monthermer (or, an eagle displayed vero) in the third Neville 
(gules, a saltire argent, overall a label of 3 points compony argent and azure) and Clare (or, 3 chevronels gules); and 
in the fourth Despenser (quarterly argent and gules frerty or, overall a baston sable). Fairly inevitably, variant 
groupings of these arms are on record. 


1314 and e are also banners but bear various Yorkist badges, perhaps indicating that the distincrion between 
banners and standards was by this time somewhat more blurred when used in a pureiy military context. 131d is red 
embroidered with a white rose in outline and is from the same source as figure 125, while 1310 is divided per pale 
in the Yorkist livery colours ofbiue and murrey; the fleur-de-lis and sunbursts are gold, the lion white and the white 
rose is en solell, ¡.e., surrounded by golden rays of sunlight. Other similar flags are recorded in written sources, 
Edward IV having a flag with a black bull on it at Towton, and Richard III having at Bosworth a dun cow.on a 
“yellow tartan' field. 


Towa militias similarly had their own badge-bearing flags. The contemporary Verses on the Battle of Towton” 
provide us with the following devices used by the Yorkist towns: Bristol, a white ship; Canterbury, a harrow; 
Coventry, a black ram Gloucester, a dragon; Leicester, a griffin; Nottingham, St George; and Worcester, a wolf. 


132. ENGLISH ARTILLERIST 1327 


From a ms. made for Edward II by his chaplain, Walter de Milemetc, this ís, as far as pictorial evidence is 
concerned, the world's first artilleryman. He wears an early bascinet and the mail armour and surcoat of a 
contemporary knight, and carries his match or 'touch' in a long handle. His surcoat is green and his ailertes red. 


133. MASTER GUNNER c.1400 
The earliest artillers or artillatores were specialist crafismen who not only founded guns but accompanied them on 
campaign ascivilian experts. They were regarded as artificers rather than fighting men well into the first halfofthe 
15th century, though in England “gunners” as distinct from artillatores, appear as early as 1346, these being 
specialists at operating guns but not necessarily at making thern. Theterm “cannoniers? appears some 20 years later. 
HMaistres cannoniers, or Master Gunners, continue to appear in the 15th century — the Earl of Salisbury's army in 
1428 contained 4, for example, paid at the rate of men-at-arms. The French brothers Jean and Gaspard Bureau, 
whose expertisc with artillcry contributed considerably to the final defeat of the English in the mid-15th century, 
fallinto this category 100, 


The figure depicted here is actually shown in the original sighting a bombard before the walls of a besieged city, 
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protected by a fully-armoured man with a large shield. His har is a rolled hood, a fashion in headwear that came into 
being after the previously fairly ordinary hood had, in time, diminished in size to such a degree that men were no 
longer able to get them over their heads! 


134. ARTILLERIST, 15th CENTURY 


Early artillery pieces had an alarming tendency to blow upin the faces oftheir crews, and even as late as 1460 no less 
a personage than King James IL of Scotland was killed by an exploding Flemish bombard at the siege of Roxburgh 
It is therefore tempting to think that the large shield carried here is intended to protect the gunner from such a 
backfire, but in fact it was probably only to defend him from the missiles of the besieged. Men with similar large 
shields are associated with artillery in a grear many pictorial sources of this period. This particular figure wears 
helmet, jack, mail corselet and mail hood. 


135 « 136. BURGUNDIAN GUNNERS, 15th CENTURY 


Both completely unarmoured, these come from a Burgundian ms. of c.1470 and a late-15th century Swiss ms, 
respectively. 135 has a pair ofbellows and in the original is depicted tending the fire from which the master gunner 
would keep his match alight. The particular picture he comes from is the only one from this period which I have 
seen showing a complete gun crew, in this instance o£4 men. More usually guns are shown tended by only one man, 
occasionally accompanied by a shield-bearer, and interestingly we know from some 14th century sources that early 
guns were often crewed by just one man, or sometimes even by one man per 2 guns. 


137. ENGLISH GUNNER c.1475 


Artillery was used in virtually every siege during the Wars of the Roses, and in the field at First St Albans (1455), 
Ludford Bridge (1459), Northampton (1460), Edgecote (1469), Barnet and Tewkesbury (1471), Bosworth (1485) 
and Stoke Field (1487). The figure depicted here istypical ofthe gunnersthat appear in English sources of this date, 
though some are considerably more heavily armoured, to the point of being indistinguishable from men-at-arms 

John Rous' Pageant' ms. ofc.1485 hasan artilleryman wearing armour like that of 127 with arm and leg harness in 
addition (though his hands and feet are unarmoured); he carries a chamber or movable breech, as depicted here. 


138. HORSE, 141h CENTURY 


There were 5 principal types of horse used in warfare during this period, these being the destrier, the less valuable 
courser (or charger) and rongin, the smaller hackney, and the hobby. These varied immensely in price, from the 
hobby at 40 shillings right up to the destrier at perhaps £100 or more. Edward III paid £120 for a destrier as early 
as 1331, and despite an attempt by parliament in 1370 to regulate horse prices a top-grade destrier might 
nevertheless cost about £200 by the end of Edward's reign. The situation was similar elsewhere, the Comte de Foix 
in France being recorded to have owned 4 coursers worth 300, 400, 550 and 800 livres(£60-£160 if liures bordelais 
are intended), while Froissart tells us that Philip van Artevelde had “a good courser' worth 500 florins (£75-£85) at 
Roosebeke. 


Supply and demand was probably the principal cause of such inflated prices. To givesome idea of the vast quantity 
of horses that could be found in an army it is only necessary to cite the contingent of William de la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk, mustered at Southampton in 1417 for the campaign in Normandy; this comprised 6 knights with 24 horses 
each, 24 esquires with 6 horses each, and 9Darchers with 4 horses each, a grand total ofas many as 648 horses for just 
120 men. However, the proportion of horses being shipped in this instance is unusually high; the recognised 
proportions during this period were: mounted archers, | horse; men-at-arms, 4; barons, 16; carls, 24; and dukes, 50 
horses. Some 14th century documents indicate that even some of these figures are rather high, and only the 
following horses would in fact be shipped at the king's expense: mounted archers, 1; men-at-arms, 3; knights, 43 
bannerets, 5; and earls, 6 horses. 


The particular horse pictured here, probably a rongin, is from the same source as figure 16. Itis a bay horse with 
typical 14th century red leather harness and with the saddle covered in pale green cloth or leather. An account of 
1386 gives us a good description of such a saddle “with a pommel and cantle of wood decorated with horn binding 
andiron orsteel, and ribbed and glued, the pommel and cantle high in front and behind and open at the sides as they 
should be, decorated and covered in leather, linen or silk, studded and covered in iron, steel or other metal, gilt or 
tinned.” 


139. HORSE c.1400 


From the Ellesmere Chaucer ms., this isa typical 14th-15th century courser, the standard war-horse ofthe man-at- 
arms (the destrier being reserved for jousting). Points to note are the brands on neck and flank, the snafMle bit with 
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extended branches (similar to a curb bit, which though known much earlier was not in general use until after 
<.1350), and the calcans on his rear hoofs. These last were designed to keep the horse from slipping on soft ground 
and, more importantly, to act as brakes, capable of stopping the horse short even ¡fit had broken into a gallop. 


The brands are “M' on the flank and *=y” on the neck. Such branding was customary in most countries as 2 means 
ofidentification in conjunction with a written record of the horse's colour, distinguishing marks (flashes, white feet, 
etc.) and value, so that ¡flost it could be replaced appropriately, The “M'in this instance fairly certainly stands for 
the city of Milan, the *=y” very probably denoting a particular company and/or squadron. 


140.  ARMOURED HORSE, MID-14th CENTURY 


Despite its rarity in contemporary ¡llustrations (where only about 1 horse in 33 is armoured), it is apparent from 
contemporary chronicles and poems that horse armor was to be found in use during most ofthis period. Chandos 
Herald records 400 men-at-arms on barded horses at Poitiers, while Geoffrey le Baker says there were 500 “clad in 
mail to protect them from arrows'. Froissart even claims that 20,000 Castilian horses wore armour at Aljubarrota, 
Chiandos Herald similarly claiming that the Franco-Castilians at Nájera included 4,500 barded horses. Regardless 
of these latter rather fantastic figures, however, it remains evident that horse-armour was relatively uncommon, if 
far from rare, during the 14th century. 


Mail was clearly the most common defence for horses during this century, usually reaching to the knees all round 
25 here, with a hole left for the saddle. Cuvelier's “Life ofdu Guesclin” actually mentions horses “armed to the feer” 
among the French cavalry at Nájera and Montiel. Such mail bards were normally worn over a quilted defence in 
much the same way that men-at-arms wore aketons under their body-armour. In 1303, for example, an ordinance of 
Philip the Fair of France mentions couvertures de fer and couvertures pourpoínt. Similarly, in 1353 King John II 
called upon various towas to furnish horses in covers de maslles et de gambaiseure. Some bards may even have been 
of brigandine construction, such as that “of plates? mentioned in the 1358 inventory of William of Hainaut, 


The horse depicted here, from a chess-piece, wears some sort of additional protection over the mail bard, probably 
ofleather. Combinations of mail and leather, orscparate pieces of leather armour, are not uncommon in the sources; 
forexample, the will of John de Warrenne, Earl of Surrey (d. 1347), refers 10 a leather peytral (chest piece, in French 
a poitrail or picióre). In addition a chanfron is worn (in French a chanfreín or testi¿re), enclosing most of the head. 
This too could be ofleather but was by now usually of plate, See also figure 76. 


141. ARMOURED HORSE c.1415 

This horse, from the same source as figure 36, wears considerably lighter mail armour, full bards suchas that of 140 
scemingly falling out of favour at the beginning of the 15th century. This decline in the use of horse-armour can 
probably be connected with the by now almost universal custom of dismounting to fight. 


Thechanfron worn here encloseseven more of the head than that of 140, right down tostrainer guards over the eyes 
and perforated tubular car-pieces (which first appear in the mid-14th century), and with a characteristic cusped 
ridge running down the middle from forehead to nose, Less complete chanfrons, covering only the forehead and the 
front of the nose, as worn by figure 143, were also to be found and were in fact more common. A short articulated 
crinet or crinitre attached to the back edge of the chanfron protects the back of the neck, The chanfron is often 
depicted being worn on its own in 15th century sources (by as many as 1 in every 3 horses), even where no other 
armour is evident, 


Note the front ofthe saddle, which has been widened into a shield for the legs called a howri, in this instance of wood 
covered in red leather (but in jousting armour usualiy of fabric stuffed with straw). It was not unusual for this to be 
faced in iron, as was much else of the saddle as the 15th century progressed. 


142. ARMOURED HORSE, SECOND HALF OF THE 15th CENTURY 


Plate horse-armovr had begun to appear by the very beginning ofthe 14th sencury, an inventory of 1302 including 
solid metal armour for crupper and flanks. An illustration of such early plate armour isto be found in the “Holkham 
Picture Bible' ofc.1320, where a horse in a quilted armour is shown with a single triangular plate covering its chest. 
However, full plate armour of the type depicted in 142a does not seem to have appeared until the mid-15th century, 
that pictured actually being the earliest surviving complete example, dating to c.1450-60. 


The armour actually depicted here is taken from a picture of the Battle of Morat by Schilling of Lucerne. Though 


it may be of embossed steel like the surviving early-16th century Burgundian horse-armour in the Tower of 
London, it could equally well be of richly painted and gilded cuir-bouilli. Such leather armour was the norm in 
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late-15th century Iraly, for example, being frequently encountered in Charles VIIDs Italian wars and depicted or 
referred to in numerous pictures and written sources. Note that the flanchards (French flanchieres, the side-pieces 
depending from the saddle) are arched along the bottom edge to allow for the use of spurs. Even the reins are 
protected by rectangular plates. 


A German picture of Maximilian of Austria's armourer, the Harnischmeister Albrecht, painted in 1480, depicts a 
horse in complete plate armour that even includes its legs. These are encased in articulated pieces, of which one 
cuissard, either from this or a similar armour, has survivied to the present day to prove that the whole thing was not 
just an invention on the part of the artist. In this particular armour a hole is actually incorporated in each flanchard 
for the rider's spurs to reach his horse's flanks. 


143. HORSE IN HOUSING 
The housing remained much in evidence throughout the 14th century and even in the 15th century, generally of 
robust material such as leather-lined canvas which helped to protect the horse from sword and lance blows and even, 
toa certain extent, from arrows. Others were more for show than protection, being of silk or velvet decorated in gold 
and pearls. Most housings of both types continued to display the rider's arms, sometimes in the formofa sprinkling 
of small escutcheons. It should be noted that the arms on the right side of the housing were a mirror image of those 
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onthelefi, so thatall animate charges would continue to face forward; similarly bends would become bends sinister, 
quarters would transpose, and so on. This reversing of the arms can be seen, for example, in the picture of Sir 
Geoffrey Luttrell in the famous Luttrell Psalter of c.1340, which also gives a good impression of the size of a 14th 
century warhorse. 


Housings occur on most seals throughout this period but after c.1350 are only occasionally to be seen in.ms. 
illustrations and monuments, where they are generally worn only by the horses of kings and leaders, except in 
tournaments. They probably often concealed a mail bard or, later, plate armour, which can sometimes be seen 
underneath in contemporary pictures. 


This particular horse dates toc. 1480 and demonstrates the style of housing most commonly to be seen in sources of 
the second half of the 15th century. The arms are those ofthe Duc de Bourbon, France Modern with a bend gules. 
The reins and harness are red with gold decoration, and the saddle is dark blue and gold. The horse is white. Note 
that he wears a chanfron but no crinet, 


14th and early-15th century housings remained identical to that depicted in figure 18 of Armies of Feudal Europe. 


144. GRANADINE HORSE 


Granadine harness remained unchanged from that described under figure 122 in Armies of Feudal Europe, 
comprising short stirrups, a large brightly coloured saddle-cloth covering at least part and often most ofthe back, a 
fringed or decorated breast-strap, and an ornamental throar-lash, with tassels (usually red) scattered about at various 
points. The horse depicted dates to c.1400. lt has a red leather sadale, black saddle-cloth with gold inscription, and 
red harness. The ornate throat-lash is a chain of gilt and silver links. 144a is a detail from a late wood-carving of 
Boabdil's surrender at Granada in 1492. 
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ARTILLERY 


The earliest written evidence for the cannon is found in the ordinances of Florence for 1326, which order the 
appointment of superintendents for the manufacture ofa brass cannon as well as arrows and iron balls for it. Fairly 
certainly, therefore, the actual invention of cannon took place some time carlier, probably c. 1320; later chroniclers 
report that guns were used by the Germans at the siege of Metz in 1324 and by the Granadines at the siege of Baza 
in 1325, Other references to artillery allegedly dating to the very beginning of the 14th century and even to the 13th 
century are also to be found, but they all appear 10 be later interpolations. As we have alrcady scen, the carliest 
reference to the use of cannon by the English dates to 1327, the year in which our earliest surviving picture oa 
cannon was also drawn, the Milemete manuscript executed that year by Edward ILI's chaplain containing a picture 
of a trestle-mounted vase-shaped gun discharging a heavy, feathercd bolt against a castle gate (figure 145). 


The shape of the gun in this picture explains grophically why early cannon were called vasi by the Italians and pots 
de jer by the French. The 2 or 3 guns used by the English at Crécy in 1346 may well have been of this type. Other 
names in use for artillery at this early date already included “canon” (1 326) and “gun” (in various forms), but the 
most widespread name was undoubtedly “bombard”, which was derived from bombos, meaning a loud humming 
noise, Froissart speaks of bombards as wellascannon in his description ofthe siege of Quesnoi in 1340, bat the word 
doesn't actually occur in contemporary documents until several years later, by which time the earlier vase-shaped 
guns had disappeared. It was soon usedas a general term for gunpowder artillery in general, and we encounter not 
only the heavy grosses bombardes but hand-bombards too. Not until the late-14th century was the word bombard 
accepted as denoting only a heavy gan, the first true heavy bombard, weighing 2,000 lbs, only appearing in 1362. 


The carliest reference to guns being used in the ficld, as opposcd to being used in sieges (by both defenders and 
attackers), dates to 1339 when the account books of Bruges record a new type of light artillery called a ribaudeguin 
or ribaud. This is described by Froissartas'3 or 4 guns bound together”, and we know from other sources that it took 
the form of a row of small gun-barrels mounted on a 2 or 4-wheeled cart (which Froissart likens to a mediacval 
wheelbarrow), with a fixed mantlet, probably much like that of figure 151, to protect the gunners; it was therefore 
often called a char de guerre or “cart of war”. The barrels could usually be fired either all together or else in rapid 
succession, 3 monstrous Italian contraptions of 1387 cach having as many as 144 individual barrels in three 
48-barrel tiers which could be fired in groups of 12. Probably the ribaudequin was initially developed for the 
defence of narrow spaces in castles, such as gateways, passages and breaches, but its potential as a source of mobile 
firepower in the ficld must soon have been recognised and within a short while it was to be found in use in great 
numbers, particularly in the Low Countries. In 1382 Gauntois rebels before Bruges had as many as 200 chars de 
guerre which are described as high-wheeled with long forward-projecting iron pikes for defence. Apparently there 
were also a great number at Rooscbeke, and in 1411 the Duke of Burgundy's army blockading Paris is said to have 
been accompanied by 2,000 such carts, either an exaggeration for 200 or perhaps a reference to the number of 
barrels. Soon afterwards, however, the ribaudequin began to fall out of favour, undoubtedly because of the 
widespread introduction of the handgun. Nevertheless the word “organ-gun', appearing in place of ribaudequin 
from the late-14ch century onwards, bears witness to the continued survival of such weapons, late-15th century 
pictures of guns captured in the Burgundian Wars including several of wheeled carriages mounting several small 
barrels, usually 3. 


Such multi-barrelled varieties of light artillery should not be confused with cannon mounting 2 or more rarely 3 
barrels such as figure 151, dating to the 14705; such guns arc usually referred to in the sources as cannon having 2 
or 3 capita, testesor “pots'. The object depicted in 151, from the same source, is a movable breech called a chamber 
which was secured in positionin a gun by use of leather-covered wedges. Such chambers contained the charge used 
10 fire the gunand were employed in many carly cannon. However, the escape of powder-gas rendercd this method 
of loading unsatisfactory, and it was not long before most guns tended to be purely muzzle-loaders, though some 
(Mons Meg, for example) were sometimes in sections that could be screwed together, easily identifiable by the holes 
round the rimofeach section for screwing the partstogether with levers. Nevertheless, movable breeches continued 
to be used for ribaudequins and some small guns, as well as some not so small, for a considerable time to come. 


The earliest guns were made of brass or copper and were fairly small, weighing only 20-40 lbs themselves and firing 
misiles ofonly a few pounds' weight. Some carly guns were even made of wood with only a core of metal; Perrarch, 
for example, refers to wooden cannon in 1343. However, after 1370, although many guns were made of laten, 
wrought iron guns were by far the most common, becoming bigger and bigger as time went by. They were made 
from longitudinal strips ofiron welded together, with iron hoops driven over them from end to end, a form of 
construction that can be seen quite clearly in figures 146 and 147. The stands or beds on which they were mounted 
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vere called tillers or, in England by the late-14th century, trunks, the guns being secured to them by means of. 
leather thongs, ropes, strong wire or iron bands. An orcer for a tiller to be made at Caen in 1375 describes it as “a 
large baulk of elm, to be decply grooved for the cannon tolie in, another for the side pieces in front, for pointing the 
piece” and various other baulks and timbers for side pieces at the back, lower beams and assorted unidentifiable 
parts. One chronicler tells us that such tillers did not last very long in action, requiring replacement every 3 or 4 
days. 


Theearliest referencesto wheeled gun-carriages date to the 14th century, being the ribaudequins mentioned above. 
Heavier gunson wheeled carriages made their appearance only alittlelater, an Italian source mentioning 2-wheeled 
gun-carriages being used at the siege of Quero in 1376. However, they remained extremely rare until the 15th 
century, when they were further developed during the Hussite wars of the 1420s and 14305, but there are still 
unlikely to have been many in Western Europe until the mid-century. The next stage in their development was the 
elevating carriage (figure 154), which was a means of depressing or elevating the barrel used prior to the generel 
introduction oftrunnions (which first appeared c.1400) in the second halfof the 15th century. Today this is usualiy 
called a Burgundian” carriage because of the frequency with which it occurs among the many pieces ofartillery that 
were captured by the Swiss in the Burgundian Wars, still to be seen in Swiss museums today. 


By the beginning of the 15th century there were sufficient numbers of cannon in existence for a division into 
different categories to have become apparent. One English verse of 1457-60 actually refers to bombards, guns, 
serpentines, fowlers, coveys, crappandes (crapaudaux in French), culverines “and other soortis moo than VIII or 
IX”. Bombards were the biggest guns of all, sometimes weighing over 10,000 lbs and capable of firing missiles of 
many hundreds of pounds' weight; Bordeaux in 1420, for example, had a large bombard capable of firing a stone 
weighing 7 cwr (784 Ibs) and was making another that could fire stones of 5-5% cwt. The second-largest type of gun 
vas the fowler or venglaire, whick first appeared in the Low Countries very early in the 15th century. This could be 
up to 8 feet long angyaricd in weight from 300 lbs right up to several thousand, but was usually at the lower end of 
this scale. It was usually a breech-loader and could sometimes be found mounted alongside ribaudequins. The 
crappaude or crapaudine was somewhat smaller again, being only 4-8 feet in length, while culverines and 
serpentines were the smallesttypes of gun to be found, though they usually had quite long barrelsin relation to their 
calibre (hence their “serpen? names, culverine being derived from colubra, meaning a snake); Charles the Bold, for 
example, had one 30-£00t serpentine and 6 more 8-11 feet long at the siege of Neuss in 1474, To distinguish them 
from hand culverines they were often called grands coxeworines. According to the Sieur de St Remy, an eye-witness, 
the French had serpentines at Agincourtin 1415, while Monstrelet refers to “un grand nombre de chars et charettes, 
canons et ribaudequins' as being there. Mortars also made their appearance towards the end of the 14th century, 
these being at first short and heavy with a large bore (figure 152, right), becoming smaller during the 15th century. 
The English at Orleans in 1428 had 15 breech-loading mortars in their siege-train. 
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The earliest cannons fired either small iron balls or else heavy quarrels such as that depicted in Milemete's picture 
(figure 145). Such quarrels or garrors were used by Philip van Artevelde's guns at Rooscbeke in 1382, for example. 
They normally had oak shafis, iron heads and iron, steel or brass flights and could weigh 15-30 lbs or on occasion 
considerably more; Froissart refers to heavy quarrels on several occasions, allegedly weighing 200 lbs at the siege of 
Ardres in 1377. Quarrels were in common use throughout the 14th century, and were the most common type of 
artllery missile until the early 13405. Still frequently employed in the 15th century (Charles the Bold's grandes 
coulevrines fired quarraulx), they remained in limited use right up until the very end of the 16th century. Lead 
pellets, used by the smallest guns, and iron cannon balls such as recorded in the Florentine account of 1326 and used 
ar Crécy in 1346, were replaced by stone shot as guns increased in calibre in the second half ofthe 141h century. The 
first reference to stone shot is found in the Chronicles of Pisa in 1364, and itwas in use in France within a few years 
and in Germany by 1377, though in England gun stones (and therefore large guns) only begin to appear in the 
1380s. Such stones were made by highly paid stone-cutters and were often if not usually covered with a thin layer 
of lead in order to prevent undue wear and tear to the inside of the gun barrel. As we have already seen, they could 
be of considerable weight. 200 lb shot was in use well before the end of the 14th century, and in 1451 the accounts 
of Philip the Good of Burgundy mention 3 gun stones of as much as 900 lbs each. 


The transport both of such stones and ofthe massive guns that fired them was clearly a major consideration for 14th 
and 15th century commanders. A Burgundian source of the 1470s says that a large bombard required 24 horses to 
drawit, a courraur (crappaude) 8 horses, a medium-sized serpentine or a mortar4 horses and even a small serpentine 
2 horses. In 1388 a single German bombard belonging to the city of Nuremburg required for its transport 12 horses 
10 draw the barrel, 10, 4 and 6 more respectively to draw the wagons containing the tiller, winch and hoarding, 
another 20 horses to draw ammanition wagons each containing three 560 lb stone balls and the appropriate 
gunpowder, a horse for the master gunner, and a final wagon for his 6 assistants and their various tools. Similarly in 
1477 two Italian bombards of no exceptional size required a support train of 48 wagons, each drawn by 2or 4 horses, 
10 transport their tillers, gunpowder, stone shot, quarrels and other equipment. So great was the weight of some 
arllery, in fact, that roads and in particular bridges frequently required reinforcment in order to take them. ln 
1453, for example, Philip te Good of Burgundy had to get a 17-foot bombard weighing 7,764 1bs from Mons to 
Lille, which involved strengthening every bridge en route with iron supports. When at one point this monster slid 
into a ditch it took two whole days to get it back on to the road. It is therefore easy to understand why guns and 
ammunition were frequently transported by river instead, as they were by the English in Normandy and Gascony 
in the 1420s and by tbe Burgundiens in Flanders in 1453. 


Finally it should be noted that the older types of artillery, the trebuchet and the ballista, continued to be used 
alongside guns until the 15th century. The French besieging Rennes in 1370 used trebuchets, for example. In fact 
in the East, where guns were introduced a good deal lates than in Western Europe, we find the Byzantines using 
trebuchets during the final siege of Constantinople in 1453, while the Ortomans were still using “slinges' against 
Rhodes as late as 1480. 


Guns on ships 


It would scemthat the French were employing guns shipboard from the very beginning oftke Hundred Years” War, 
a Norman fleet assembled in 1338 including at least one pot de fer and quarrels. Álong-accepted theory that English 
ships were carrying breech-loading brass and iron ribaudequins the same year is now known to be false, but 
certainly guns were used by both French and English ships only a few years later at Sluys (1340), where at least one 
English ship isknown to have been sunk by gunfire. At first very few guns were carried per ship, the largest French 
vessels at Sluys carrying only 4 each, but before long a considerable number might be carried. One warship built on 
Jean de Vienne's orders in 1377 was armed with as many as 34 guns, and most larger ships of the 15th century 
carried a similar number. Spanish ships too were carrying guns by 1359 at the latest. 


The Venetians only first put cannon on their ships in 1379 during the Fourth Genoese War (the War of Chioggia), 
when they mounted guns in the forecastles of their galleys and also on smaller long-boats used for fighting in the 
shallows. Genoesc galleys started carrying guns soon afterwards; Froissart, describing the Genoese Ñleet' arrival 
off Mahdiya in 1390, relates how “they sent in first their light vessels called brigandines, well furnished with 
artillery; they entered into the haven, and after them came the armed galleys and the other ships of the fleetin good 
order.” The practice of mountingone large gun at the prow of galleys remained the norm for the rest ofthis period, 
with smaller guns being mounted round the forecastle and sterncasile later in the 15th century. Some of the biggest 
galleys, those with 4 oars to a bench, had in addition some larger guns mounted in the sides of the hull 

Figures 

145. The earliest picture of a cannon, from a treatise by Walter de Milemete, dated 1326 but by today's reckoning 
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belonging to 1327. The gunis brass, as are the head and flights of the quarrel, which has an iron shaft. The table” 
top is white and the legs green, This figure and all the others in this section have been deliberately left in the style 
of their originals rather than any attempt having been made to “interpret' them, 


146, Froman edition ofthe “Books of Graunt Caam” by Marco Polo ofc.1400, this gun is shown in use against town 
walls alongside a trebuchet. This is the carlicst known picture portraying trunnions. 


147. Iron-barrelled gun of 14th century design from a 15th century edition of Froissart depicting the siege of 
Aufryke (Mabdiya) during the Duc de Bourbon's expedition of 1390, 


148. 15th century English bombard from a ms. of c.1475. Guns of this type remained in use alongside cannon like 
those in figures 154-157 until about the end of the century, being depicted side by side, for example, in a near- 
contemporary wood-carving of the siege of Granada in 1492. 

149. Florentine gun from a mid-1 5th century painted cassone, showing the simplest form of iller. 

150. Drawingofa captured Burgundian serpentine, from a Swiss record of booty taken during the wars of 1476-77. 
151. Gun with 2 iron barrels from a 15th century edition of Froissart. It has iron-rimmed wheels and a wooden 


carriage and mantlet, the latter, added for the protection ofthe gunners, usually pivoted on the two uprights and had 
topes attached to its topmost corners so that 1 could be hoisted up out of the way for firing. 


152. A fowler (or crappaude?) and a mortar, from a ms. made for King Edward IV c.1475. Note the wheeled gun- 
carriage of the former, with extended trails between which a horse was probably harnesscd on the march. The shot 
is stone. 
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153. A fowler on its transport carriage, from a French translation of Xenophon, c.1470, In the original a horse is 
shown harnessed between the shafts. 


154. Gun with an elevating or 'Burgundian' carriage, from a German 'Firework Book' usually dated to c. 1440-50. 
The actual elevating device, comprising a curved wooden or ¡ron upright through which a securing pin was 
inserted, works on the same principle as that of figure 150, 


155. Typical wheeled gun ofthe second half ofthe 15th century, of type to be found in dozens of different sources. 
This particular one is from the French “Vigiles de Charles VIT of 1484, where such guns are shown with both brass 


and iron barrels. As can be seen, they were quite small and were extremely manoeuvrable, the 1468 edition of 
Froissart showing a single artilleryman swinging one round by its trail to face a surprise attack from the opposite 
direction. One modern authority (Greener) tells us that by this date gun barrels “were painted either bright red or 
black or, ¡fofbrass, were brightly polished”. Contemporary pictures, however, usually show iron barrels as a mid 
blue-grey, or sometimes of very dark grey thatisindecd almost black, while carriages are shown mostly dark brown 
or occasionally a tan colour. 


156. From apicturcin Dicbold Schilling's chronicles ofc.1480-85 portraying the siege ofNcuchátel by Zurich (the 
blue and white badge ofthe latter can be seen on the mantlet). Itwas probably drawn from one ofthose that the Swiss 
captured from the Burgundians in the 14705. 


157. A nice study of a Burgundian gun position at the siege of Morat in 1476, from Schilling's “Amtliche 
Chronicle'. Note the wooden mantlet, fixed to the brass barrel by pivots at the front and supported by two struts at 
the back, shown resting on the ground here but located on pins on the sides of the carriage in 156. On the march this 
mantlet would have been folded down over the gun, thus providing a roof giving some protection against rain and 
dust. Regarding the fixed hoarding through which the gun is firing, a description of such defences in Christine de 
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Pisan's “Fais d'Armes” of 1434 indicates that these could be monstrous affairs. Some she describes as 12 feet wide, 
30 feet high and 2 feet thick; others are 24 feet high and broad, constructed of boards 5" thick and timbers 18" 
square and mounted on 5 (') wheels of elm. Even her “small” wheeled mantlets are 12 feet wide, 9-10 feet high and 
4" thick, each with “a little wicket open for to shoot a gun when there is the need”. 


158. As an additional defence against steadily improving artillery many towns and fortresses, in addition to having 
gun emplacements added to their walls, also added barbicans and further outer defences which, from the 1430s at 
the latest, often took the form of timber-strengthened earthworks called boulevards (from the German Bolwerk) 
which were well-stocked with artillery. These are recorded before the gates of Bordeaux in 1442, for example, 
Likewise, by the 1440s it had become customary for besiegers to construct similar field fortifications in the form of 
an entrenched artillery park beyond the range of the defenders” own guns, from which they would then dig a 
network of trenches and gun positions covered by wooden hoardings and mantlets. Based on a picture ofc.1475, the 
general formof such defensive positions can be seen in this figure. The Baule of Castilon in 1453 was basically an 
attack on a similar entrenched position. 


159. Thisisachéureor 'goat', a robust timber framework operated by ropes and puileys that was usedtolift guns out 


of their travelling carriages and into their tillers ready for action. This particular picture is from an Italian ms. of 
c.1455 written for the condottiere Sigismondo Malatesta. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX1 THE BANNER, THE STANDARD, AND OTHER FLAGS 


A variety of different types of flag were in use throughout this era and each had its own particular function, though 
itisno longer always altogether clcar what this may have been. The two principal types, however, vere the banner 
and the standard. 


The banner was the flag ofa knight banneret, bearing his coat-o£arms. Down to the early 14th-century it was twice 
as tall as ¡t was broad, but contemporary illustrations make it cicar that as the century progressed its proportions 
changed to about 1%: 1, becoming generally square by the middle of the 15th century at the latest. It was made of 
expensive material, richly embroidered, and was either stiffened with buckram or had a batten along its top edge. 
During the 15th century it also came to be fringed, usually in the principal metal and principal colour of the arms, 
In bartle it was carried by 3 trusted knight or esquire of ¿he banneret's retinue; thus Titus Livius tells us that at 
Agincourt Henry V "committed the bearing of the standards and banners and other ensigns to such men as he knew 
1o beof great strength and prowess in the bearing of them.” 


“The standard was, during this period, a long tapering flag with a pointed or rounded tail or tails. The field wasin 
the owner's livery colours and instead ofheraldry it carried his personal badges and motto. At first itwas not carried 
in bate, instead being confined to camp, but during the second half of the 14th century it began to appear on the 
battlefield to0, perhaps, it has been suggested, because the simplicity of irs colours and devices made it more 
immediately recognisable in the heat of battle than the by then often complicated quarterings and sub-quarterings 
ofthe armoria! banner. It was probably with this change ofemphasisin mind that Berry Herald wrote c.1415-16: In 
heraldry banners are more noble than standards. (But) in battles and expeditions standards are more noble than 
banners” 


Both banner and standard were the raliying points of a particular lord or knigh's own following, playing the same 
role as the colours of later European regular armies and involving the honour of those who fought under them in 
exactly the same way. Thcir loss was looked upon as a grave dishonour, as is well demonstrated by the episode of 
Henry Percy's standard which, captured by the Scots at Newcastle, led to a vain bid at its recovery that resulted in 
the disastrous English defeat at Otterburn (this despite the prudent counsel of others that it was “better to lose a 
pennon than two or three hundred knights'). Chandos, displaying his banner for the first time prior to the Battle of 
Nájera, handed it to his men end said, “““Behold here my banner and yours — guard itas your own.” And they took 
it. ... and said that with the grace of God and Saint George they would keep it and defend it to the utmost of their 
ability . ... Then, soon after, the Englisamen and Gascons dismounted, and each man drew up in array of battle 
under their own banner and standard, ready to fight.* 


Other principal types of flag in use during this era were the ubiquitous pennon or ¡ts diminutive, the pennoncel, 
bearing the owner's arms; the guidon, scemingly a smaller version of the standard, with a pointed tail; and the 
ensign, likewise seemingly a smaller version or e variant of the standard. The fork-tailed gonfanon also remained in 
use. It should be noted, incidentally, that all the above terms were open to considerable misuse by contemporary 
chroniclers and are frequently to be found misapplicd in the sources. 


Finally, it should be noted that when viewed from the reverse (¡.e., with the staffto the right) the entire design ofa 
banner or standard would reverse; see note 143, 


APPENDIX 2 COATS-OF-ARMS OF THE HUNDRED YEARS' WAR 


Th following is no more than a small selection of coats-of arms covering sorne of the more notable knights and 
commanders of the period, with some brief notes on the military careers of their owners. For the greater part of the 
heraldry 1 must acknowledge my debt to the late Alan Nickels, whose researches 1 have chiefly relied on. Heraldic 
rerminology is used to describe the arms throughout, but study of the drawings and cross-reference to Appendix 1 
in Armies of Feudal Europe should help to clarify the meaning of any particular expression with which you may be 
unfamiliar. Tinctures are abbreviated as follows: or = gold/yellow; arg (argent) = silver/white; gu (gules) = red; az 
(azure) = blue; vert = green; purp (purpure) = purple; sa (sable) = black. It should be noted, incidentally, that large 
areas of colour in a coat-ofarms were not plain, but were usually heavily diapered or decorated in various patterns; 
this can be seen very clearly, for example, in the oft-reproduced picture of Sir Geoffrey Luttrell already referred to. 
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() Hugh de Audley, Earl of Gloucester. Or, 3 chevronels gu. Fought in Brittany 1341 and 1345, d.1347. 


(ii) SirJames Audley. Gu fretty or, a label of 3 az. A founder KG, fought at Crécy, Winchelsca and Poitiers, d.1369. 
Often thought to be (but probably nor) the son of Nicholas Lord Audley of Helegh who bore gu, fretry or, and also 
fought at Crécy, d.1385. 


(iii) Sir Thomas Banastre. Arg, a cross patonce sa. Fought at Winchelsea and Nájera, knighted in France 1360. 
Also served under Knollys and Chandos. KG 1375/6, drowned in wreck of Arundel's flcet 1379. 

(iv) Ralph Lord Basset of Drayton. Or, 3 piles meeting in base gu, a canton ermine. Rearguard at Poitiers. Served 
in Gascony and France in 1360s and 13705, was in Arundel's ¡ll-starred fleet 1379, and in Spain with Gaunt 
1385-86. KG 1368, d.1390. 

(v) Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. Gu, a fess between 6 cross-crosslets or (on his banner he probably 
quartered these arms with the “old arms” of Warwick: chequy or and az, a chevron ermine). An important family. 
Thomas was a founder KG, marshal during the Crécy campaign, fought at siege of Calais, Winchelsca, commanded 
van at Poitiers, 6.1369. Younger brother John Lord Beauchamp of Warwick was also a founder KG. Fought at 
Sluys and Crécy (carried royal standard), commanded at Saintes and Ardres, d.1360. Bore samearms as Thomas but 
with a mullet sa on the fess for difference. Thomas” son and heir, another Thomas, served under Gaunt 1372, KG 
1373, d.1401. Grandson Richard succeeded 1401, fought at Shrewsbury, KG 1403, Captain of Calais 1414-28, 
Earl of Albemarle 1421, Captain of Rouen 1423, Lieutenant-General for the field in Normandy, Anjou, etc., 1426, 
Licutenant-General and Governor of France and Normandy 1437, d.1439. 

(vi) John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset. Qrly 1 84 France Modern, 2 8: 3 England, all within a bordure compony arg 
and az. Succeeded brother Henry 1418, captured at Bauge, released 1437, KG 1439, Lientenant-General of France 
and Guyenne, Duke of Somerset and Earl of Kendal 1443, d. 1444, Title of duke and same arms were borne in turn 
by his brother Edmund (killed at First St Albans) and nephews Henry (d.1463) and Edmund (executed after 
Tewkesbury). 


(vii) Thomas Beaufort, Earl of Dorset. Same arms as vi, but with the bordure of ermine end az, in every piece ofthe 
second a fleur-de-lis or. Youngest natural son of John of Gaunt, and incle of John Beaufort. KG 1400, Captain of 
Calais 1400-3 and 1406, Admiral of England 1409, Earl of Dorset 1411, Duke of Exeter 1416, Count of Harcourt 
1418. 


(viii) John Lord Beaumont. Az, semé-de-lis and a lion rampant or. Fought in France, Flanders and in Spain in 
1386-87. KG 1393, d.1396. Garter stall-plate shows arms quartered with 2 8: 3 az, 3 garbs or (Comyn). 


(ix) Sir Walter Bentley. Arg, a chevron gu. Lieutenant of Brittany, commander at Mauron. 


(x) Thomas Lord Berkeley. Gu, a chevron between 10 crosses paty arg. With Edward III 1339, fought at Poitiers, 
4.1361. The Sir Maurice de Berkeley who fought at Crécy and died at Calais 1347 was probably a younger brother 
and may have carried same arms with the chevron ermine. The Maurice captured at Poitiers was Thomas” son and 
bore a label of 3 22 for difference. 


(xi) Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford. Az, a bend arg cotised or berween 6 lioncels rampant of the last. Earl 
1337, High Constable of England 1338, 1339 campaign, Sluys, d.1360. A Sir Edmund de Bohun at Boroughbridge 
and Crécy bore same arms without cotises. 

(xi) William de Bohun, Earl of Northampton. Same arms as xi, but with 3 mullets gu pierced vert onthe bend for 
difference. Commanded 1337 expedition, fought at Sluys, victor of Morlaix, commanded left wing at Crécy, KG 
1350, d.1359. 


(xiii) Sir Robert Bourchier. Arg, a cross engrailed gu between 4 water-bougets sa. Cadsand 1337, made a baron 
1342, in vanguard at Crécy, d.1349. Son John bore same arms; he foughtat Poitiers and Auray, servedin France and 
Flanders in 1370s and 1380s, made baron 1380, KG 1392, d.1400. 

(xiv) Sir William Bourchier. Qrly 1 8:4 Bourchier(see xiii), 283 gu billerty or and a fess arg. Fought at Agincourt, 
became Count d'Eu, d.1420. Son Henry succeeded as Count d'Eu, fought in France at an carly age, became Lord 
Bourchicr 1433, KG 1452, Earl of Essex 1461, fought at Northampton and Barnet and d. 1483, 

(xv) Sir Alan de Boxhulle. Or, a lion rampant queué fourchée az frerty arg. Fought at Boroughbridge, Crécy and 
Poitiers. Son of same name was one of the commanders of Knollys' 1370 chevauchée. 

(xvi) Sir Guy de Bryan. Ox, 3 piles conjoined in base az. Fought at Crécy, king's standard-bearer at Calais 1349, 
baron 1350, KG 1369, d.1390. 

(xvii) Bartholomew Lord Burghersh. Gu, a lion rampant queué fourchée or. Edward LIP's chamberlain. Fought a: 


Crécy, d. c.1355, His son Bartholomew Burghersh le Fitzalso fought at Crécy, the siege of Calais and Poitiers and 
was a founder KG. During father's lifetime bore a label of 3 az for difference. 
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(xvii) Sir Hugh Calveley. Arg, a fess gu between 3 calves passant sa. Fought in Combat of the Thirty and at 
Poitiers, Auray and Nájera. Also a noted commander of companions, d.1393. 


(xix) Thomas Lord Camoys. Or, on a chief gu 3 plates. KG, commanded left wing at Agincourt. Siege of Rouen 
1418, d.1421. His son Roger was last Seneschal of Guyenne and Captain of Bordeaux at its fall in 1453. An earlier 
Thomas Camoys fought at Poitiers. 

(xx) Sir John Chandos. Or, a pile gu. Knighted during 1339 campaign, foughtar Sluys, Crécy, Poitiers, Auray and 
Nájera. Arms changed to arg, u pile gu on father Edward's death c.1360. Constable of Aquitaine 1360, Seneschal of 
Poitou 1369, killed at Lussac Bridge. 


(xxi) Sir Geoffrey Chaucer, Party per pale arg and gu, a bend counterchanged. Served in France as a vale: 1359, 
captured and held prisoner until 1360, knighted 1386, d.1400. Son Thomas served in Agincourt campaign and bore 
same arms until his marriage. 

(xxi) Edward Lord Cherleton of Powys. Or, a lion rampant gu armed and langued az. Succceded elder brother 
John as Lord Cherleton 1401, KG 1407, siege of Rouen 1418, killed at Verneuil 1421. 


(xiii) Thomas Cheyne Esquire. Chequy or and az, a fess gu fretty ermine. Fought in France under Edward ll and 
d.1368. Son William also fought in France, d.1375. Grandson John was body-esquire to Henry V, fought at 
Agincourt, was knighted and served in France for some years. He quartered Cheyne with 2 de 3 or, a lion rampant 
per fess gu and sa, these quarters sometimes being reversed. 


(xxiv) Robert Lord Clifford. Chequy or and az, a fess gu. Killed at Bannockburn. His grandson, also Robert, 
fought at Winchelsea and d.1352, to be succeeded by his brother Roger, who fought at Poitiers, again in Gascony 
1359 and in France 1369 and the 1370s, d.1389. His son Thomas fought at Otterburn, and grandson John fought 
in France under Henry V. 

(xxv) Reginald Lord Cobham. Gu, on a chevron or 3 estoiles o£6 points pierced sa. 1339 campaign, Sluys, baron 
1342, Admiral of England 1344, Crécy, KGc.1352, a marshal at Poitiers, d.1360. His son John (d. 1365) bore a label 
of3arg for difference at siegeof Calais 1347, Other Cobhams at the siege of Calais included another John (3 lioncels 
rampant sa in place of the estoiles) and another Reginald (arg, on a chevron sa 3 estoiles pierced or). Other known 
differencing used in place of the estoiles by members of this family include crosslets, fleurs-de-lis, crescents and 
eaglets, all sa. 


(xxvi) Sir John de Coupland. Arg, on a cross sa a mullet ofthe field. Made a banneret for his services at Neville's 
Cross, where he captured King David. 


(xavi) Hugh de Courtenay, Earl of Devon. Or, 3 torteaux, a label of 3 22. Became earl 1335. Eldest son Hugh was 
a founder KG, fought at Crécy and siege of Calais, and d. 1349 during father's lifetime; he differenced the arms with 
3 bezants on each point of the label. Youngest sons Hugh, Philip and Peter fought at Nájera. Peter, the youngest, 
was KG 1388, Captain of Calais 1398, d.1405; he differenced the arms with 3 annulets arg on each point. 


(xxviii) Sir Joha Cornwall. Ermine, a lion rampant gu langued, armed and crowned or, charged with an estoile or 
pierced gu, within a bordure engrailed sa bezantée. KG 1409/10, Agincour,, siege of Rouen, baron 1433, d. 1443. 
(xxix) Sir Thomas Dagworth. Ermine, on a fess gu 3 bezants. Creditable commander made a baron in 1347, the 
year of his victory at La Roche Derien. Killed in an ambush 1350. 


(oax) Joha Delves Esquire. Arg, a chevron gu fretty or between 3 billets (or “delves”) sa. One of Sir James Audley's 
esquires at Poitiers. The Sir John Delves in Northamptor's division at Crécy was probably his father. 


(on) Hugh Lord Despenser, sometimes called Earl of Gloucester. Qrly 1 8: 4 arg, 2 de 3 gu fretty or, overall a 
baston sa. Fought at Crécy and siege of Calais, d. 1349. Nephew and successor Edward Despenser KG fought at 
Poitiers and elsewhere in France and d.1375. It was presumably he who was the “Earl of Gloucester” recorded by 
Froissart at Winchelsea in 1350, 


(xxxii) Sir John Devereux, Arg, a fess and 3 roundels gu in chief, a mullet or pierced (for difference from his father 
Sir Walter). Nájera, Aquitaine 1368, Seneschal of Limousin 1370, became Lord Devereux 1384, KG 1388, d.1393. 
Quexiii) Sir Thomas Erpingham. Vert, an inescutcheon within an orle of martlets arg. Served in France in 
Salisbury's retinue 1379, in Spain 1386-87, KG 1401, in overall command of archers at Agincourt, d. 1428. 
(xaiiv) Sir Simon Felbrigge. Or, a lion salient gu armed az. Served in Spain under Gaunt 1386-87, made standard- 
bearer to Richard 11 1395, KG 1397, d.1442. His second-cousin George, esquire-at-arms to Edward III and 
Knighted 1385, bore same arms but with the lion rampant and a mullet pierced arg on its shoulder, d.1400. 
(ou) Sir Thomas Felton. Gu, 2lions passantin pale crmine langued az, crowned and armed or. Fought at Crécy 
and Poitiers. He was captured and his brother William killed in the famous skirmish with Don Tello's jinetes at 
Ariñez, 1367. KG and d.1381. 
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(xxxvi) Sir Thomas de Ferrers. Vairé or and gu, a bendlet az for difference, Fought at Crécy and Poitiers. Brother 
orson of Robert (or Ralf) Lord Ferrers of Chartley, who bore vairé or and gu and fought at Crécy, siege of Calais and 
Poitiers. Son John killed at Nájera. 


(xxwvii) William Lord Ferrers of Groby. Gu, 7 mascles conjoined or (3.3.1). Fought at Agincourt and siege of 
Rouen. An earlier Baron Ferrers of Groby fought at Crécy and Poitiers. 

(xxxvii) Richard Fitzalaa, Earl of Arundel. Gu, a lion rampant or. KG, second-in-command ofleft wing at Crécy, 
d.1376. Son Richard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Admiral of England, bore same arms, but also grly with 2 de 3 
cheguy or and az (de Warrenne). Scored a naval victory over Franco-Spanish fleet off Margate 1387, d.1397. 
Grandson Thomas Fitzalan KG died at siege of Harfleur, 1415. Thomas' successor John bore Fitzalan arms qrly 
with 2 823 sa frerty or (Maltravers), asapparently (and confusingly) did Sir Richard Arundel, Lord Maltravers, at 
the siege of Rouen. John died of a wound caused by artillery shot at Gerberoi, 1435 


(xxxix) Sir Richard Fitzsimon. Arg, 3 escutcheons gu. Founder KG, served in France 1338-48, Black Prince's 
standard+bearer at Crécy. 

(x)) Sir William Fitzwarin. Qrly indented per fess, ermine and gu, Cadsand, Crécy and Poitiers, KG 1360, d.1361. 
Elder brother Fulk Lord Fitzwarin KG bore same arms but in arg and gu. He fought in Northampton's division at 
Crécy. 

(xi) Sir Otho de Grandison. Paly of 6 arg and az, on a bend gu 3 buckles or. Fought at Crécy, d.1359. Son Sir 
“Thomas KG fought at Poitiers, was defeated by du Guesclin during Knollys* 1370 chevauchée and killed in 1375 
expedition; he substituted eaglets displayed or for the buckles. 


(xlii) Roger Lord Grey of Ruthyn. Barry of 6 arg and az 3 torteaux in chief, a label of 3 gu for difference. Served in 
Scotland and France, fought at Crécy, d.1353, There was plethora of Lord Greys at this time. John Lord Grey of 
Codnor, who also fought at Crécy, bore barry of arg and az undifferenced; his grandson Richard Grey KG, who 
d.1418 at siege of Rouen, bore a label of 5 gu until he succeeded in 1392. John Lord Grey of Rothefield, a founder 
KG who foughtin the king's division at Crécy, bore barry of 6 arg and az, a baston gu for difference. 


(xlisi) Sir John Grey of Heton. Gu, a lion rampant arg armed and langued of the field within a bordure engrailed 
arg. Fought at Agincourt, created KG and Count of Tancarville 1419. Thomas Grey of Heton, who also fought at 
Agincourt, bore same arms with the bordure vert. 


(xliv) Sir John de Hardreshvile. Or, a cross engrailed gu, in the first quarter a martlet vert. Lieutenant of Brittany 
1343, d.1344. Son William fought at Crécy. The Hugh de Hardreshulle Esquire recorded by Froissart in joint 
command of the English archers at Aljubarrota was probably a descendant. 

(xlv) Laurence de Hastings, Earl of Pembroke. Qrly 1 £:4 or, 2 maunch gu (Hastings), 28: 3 barry of 10 arg and az, 
an orle of martlets gu (Valence). 1339 campaign, Sluys, Auberoche, siege of Calais where he d. 1348, His father's 
half-brother Sir Hugh Hastings, who served in Flanders, Brittany and Gascony, fought at Auberoche and d.1347, 
bore the Hastings arms with a label of 3 arg for difference. Laurence's son and successor John was captured at La 
Rochelle and died in captivity 1375, 

(xlvi) Sir John Hawkwood. Arg, on a chevron sa 3 escallops of the field. Highly successful commander of 
'companions who made his fame and fortune in Italy. 


(slvii) Sir Thomas de Holand. Az, semé-de-lis and a lion rampant guardant arg. Founder KG, fought at Crécy, 
made Earl of Kent 1352, d.1360. Younger brother Otho was also a founder KG, fought at Crécy and d.1359; he 
differenced the arms by charging the lion with a cross paty gu. 


(xlviii) Thomas de Holand, Earl of Kent. England, a bordure arg. Son of xlvii, KG and Duke of Surrey under 
Richard II, who augmented his arms with Edward the Confessor's (az, a cross patonce between 5 martlets or) 
impaled before his own. Foughtar Nájera. Nephew John, called Earl of Huntingdon, differenced with a bordure of 
France (az, semé-de-lis); fought at Agincourt, made Duke of Exerer 1444, d.1447. 


(xlix) Sir Walter Hangerford. Sa, 2 bars arg in chief 3 plates. Fought in king's division at Agíncourt, KG 1421, 
baron 1426, d.1449. 


(1) Sir Oliver d'Ingharn. Party per pale or and vert, a cross recercelé gu. Fought in the “War of Saint-Sardos” 1324, 
was Seneschal of Aquitaine 1325-27 and 1331-43, Lieutenant ofthe Duchy 1338-40, d.1344. 


(li) Sir Robert Knollys. Gu, on achevron arg 3 roses of the field. Successful commander of companions. See figure 
22. 

(li) Sir John Kyriell. Or, 3 chevronels and a canton gu. Fought at Crécy. Sir Thomas Kyriell was a noted 15th 
century commander. 


(liii) William Lord Latimer of Corby. Gu, a cross patonce or. Crécy, KG 1361, Auray, Brittany, d.1381. 
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(liv) Johan Lord Lisle of Rougemont, Or, a fess between 2 chevronels sa. Founder KG, Crécy, baron 1350, died ol 
wounds during Gascon campaign of 1355. 


(1v) Sir Nigel (Nele) Loring. Qrly arg and gu, overall a bend engrailed sa. Sluys, Brittany 1342, Gascony 1344, 
Poitiers, Nájera, d. 1386, 


(Ivi) Sir Piers Mauley. Or, a bend sa. Siege of Calais, rearguard at Poitiers. 

(vii) John Lord Mohun of Dunster. Or, a cross engrailed sa. Founder KG, fought at Crécy and Poitiers, d. 1375 
(lviñi) William Montagu, Earl of Salisbury. Arg, 3 lozenges conjoined in fess gu. Founder KG, fought at Crécy, 
made earl 1349, fought at Winchelsea, commanded rearguard at Poitiers, d. 1397. 

(lix) Thomas Montagu, Earl of Salisbury. Qrly 1 $: 4 Montagu, 2 8: 3 or, an cagle displaycd vert (Monthermer). 
Fought at Agincourt and Baugé, d.1428 at siege of Orleans. 


(1x) Sir Roger Mortimer. Barry of 6, a chief paly and corners gyronny, or and az, overall an inescutcheon arg 
Founder KG, fought at Poitiers and possibly Crécy. Earl of March 1354. 


(Lxi) John Lorá Mowbray. Gu, a lion rampant arg. One of the English commanders at Neville's Cross. 

(lxii) Thomas de Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham. England, a label of 5 arg (the arms of his maternal grandmotter, 
Plantagenet of Brotherton, sometimes borne qrly with 2 $ 3 Mowbray). Earl Marshal, later Duke of Norfolk 
Succeeded as Earl of Nottingham by brother John 1405. John became a KG 1421, defeated Poton de Xaintrailles 
1423, succeeded as Duke of Norfolk 1424, d. 1432. 

(Xxiñi) John Lord Multon. Arg, 3 bars gu. 1339 campaign, Sluys, and in king's division at Crécy. 

(lxiv) Ralph Lord Neville of Raby. Gu, a saltire arg. One of the commanders at Neville's Cross. Robert Lord 
Neville of Pykale, who fought at Crécy, bore same arms but with the saltire ermine. 


(lxv) Sir William Neville, Lord Fauconberg. Quly 1 6: 4 gu, a saltire arg charged with a mullet sa for difference, 2 
8 3 arg, a lion rampant gu. Brother of Warwick the Kingmaker. Distinguished himself in the French Wars. KG 
c.1440, Earl of Kent 1461, fought at Towton, Admiral of England 1462, d.1463. 

(lxvi) Sir Walter Paveley. Az, a cross patonce or. Founder KG, fought in Brittany 1342-45, Crécy and Poitiers, 
d.1375. Sir John de Paveley, who also fought at Crécy, bore same arras with a martlet arg in the first quarter. 


(Ixvii) Sir Richard Pembridge. Barry of 6 or and az, a bend gu. Crécy, main battle at Poitiers, KG and d.1375. 


(lxviii) Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland. Or, a lion rampant az. KG, served regularly in France in the 13605 
and 13705. His son Henry (Hotspur) fough: at Orterburn, Homildon Hill and was killed at Shrewsbury. 

(kxix) Sir William Philip. Qrly gu and arg, on the first quarter an eagle displayed or. Henry V's Treasurer of War 
in France. Fought at Agincourt, Rouen, KG 1418/19, Captain of Harflcur 1421, Lord Bardolph 1437 (one source 
gives hira the Bardolph arms of az, 3 cinquefvils 01), d. 1441. 


(Lxx) Henry Plantagenet (Henry of Grosmont), Earl of Derby, then Earl of Lancaster. England, a label of3 France 
for difference. Founder KG, fought at Halidon Hill, Sluys and in Gascony 1345-47. Duke of Lancaster 1351, 
d.1362. 

(xxi) Edward Plantagenet, Prince of Wales (the Black Prince). Qrly 1 8: 4 France Ancient, 2 de 3 England, overall 
alabelof3arg. Foughtat Crécy, Winchelsea, Poitiers and Nájera, commanding on the latter two occasions, d. 1376. 
His nickname is first recorded in the 16th century and was probably coined in the 15th. 

(lxxii) John Plantagenet (John of Gaunt), Duke of Lancaster, Qrly 1 84 France Ancient, 2 8 3 England, overall a 
label of3 arg, on each point 3 ermine spots (impaled with Castile and León 1372-88 — see figure 952). Commanded 
1369 and 1373 chevauchtes. Claimed throne of Castile by right of marriage and campaigned there 1386-87, d. 1399. 
(Loxiii) Edmund Plantagenet, Earl of Cambridge and Duke of York. Qrly 1 8 4 France Ancient, 2 8: 3 England, 
overall a label of 3 arg, on each point 3 torteaux. France 1359, made carl 1362, fought ar Nájera, commander in 
Aquitaine 1369 and in Spain 1381, made duke 1385, d. 1402. Son and successor Edward was killed commanding the 
right wing at Agincourt. He bore 1 8: 4 France Modern. 

(Lxxiv) Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence. Qrly 1 £:4 France Modera, 2 83 England, overall alabel of3 arg, 
on each point 3 ermine spots. At siege of Harfleur, killed at Baugé 1421. 

(xv) John Plantagenet, Duke of Bedford. Qrly 1 8: 4 France Modern, 2 8: 3 England, overall a label of 5, first 2 
ermine, last 3 az each charged with 3 fleurs-de-lis or. KG c.1402, Constable 1403, Earl of Kendal, Duke of Bedford 
and Earl of Richmond 1414, Regent of France 1422, commanded at Verneuil, d.1435. 

(Lavi) Humphrey Plantagener, Duke of Gloucester. Qrly 1 de 4 France Modern, 2 6: 3 England, all within a 
bordure arg. Fought at Agincourt, d.1447. 
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(xvii) Michael de la Pole, Earl of SufTolk. Az, a fess between 3 leopard faces or. Died at siege of Harfleur 1415. 
Succeeded by eldest son Michacl, killed at Agincourt. Second son William, first Duke of Suffolk, served at Rouen, 
Cravant, Verneuil and siege of Orleans, KG 1421, Count of Dreux 1426, d. 1450. He bore quly, 1 8:4 dela Pele, 2 
84 3 party per fess gu and arg, a lion rampant queué fourchée or armed and langued az, overall a label of 3 arg, 


(Ixxviñi) Michael Lord Poynings. Barry of 6 or and vert, overall a bend gu. Crécy, siege of Calais, main battle at 
Poitiers, 


(Lxxix) Louis Robessart Esquire. Vert, a lion rampant or, vulned on the shoulders proper. Body-esquire to Henry 
Vat Agincourt, Lord Bourchier 1420 (quartered arms 1 84 with those of Bourchier), KG 1421 and standard=bearer 
to King Henry, killed near Amiens 1431. His father Thierry, a knight of Hainault, had fought under Lancaster in 
1369 and 1373, end led 200 men under Cambridge in Spain 1381-82. 


(xxx) John Lord Roos. Gu, 3 water-bougets arg. Agincourt and siege of Rouen, killed at Baugé. 


(box) Sir Richard le Scrope. Az, a bend or. Noted late-14th century commander. His father Sir William foughrat 
Crécy, Neville's Cross, Winchelsea and Nájera, and his grandfather Geoffrey was a principal captain of the 1339 
expedition. 


(boxxii) Almeric de St Amand. Or fretty sa, on a chief of the last 3 bezants. Served in France and Scotland. Fought 
at Crécy, Justiciar of Ireland 1357, baron 1370, d. 1381/82. 


(bxexiii) Ralph Lord Stafford. Or, a chevron gu. Founder KG, fought at Dupplin Muir, Auberoche, Crécy, siege 
of Calais, and Poitiers. Earl of Stafford 1351. Same arms borne by Humphrey, Earl of Stafford, at Agincourt. Sir 
Hugh Staflord KG, Lord Bourchier, Captain of Domftont 1418, bore a mullet sa for difference, quartering these 
arms 1 8: 4 with Bourchier after 1410. 


(xxxiv) Sir Miles Staplcton. Arg, a lion rampant sa armed and langued gu, charged with a mullet or. Founder KG, 
fought at Crécy and siege of Calais, d. 1364. Brother Bryan, KG under Richard II, bore an annulet on lion's 
shoulder for difference. 


(lxxxv) Thomas Strickland Esquire. Sa, 3 escallops arg. Carried banner of St George at Agincourt. 


(oax) Sir John Sully. Ermine, 4 bars gu. Born 1283, fought at Halidon Hill, Crécy, Winchelsca, Poitiers and 
Nájera, KG c.1361, died about 1389. Another Sir John Sully at Crécy bore ermine, 3 torteaux. 


(baxxvii) Sir Thomas Swynbourne. Gu, crusilly ofcrosses botonée and 3 boars' heads couped arg. Succceded father 
Robert 1391. Spent most of life holding key posts in England's French possessions, including Captain of Calais, 
Mayor of Bordeaux (1405) and Captain of Fronsac, d. 1412. 


(bocviii) Sir Richard Talbot. Gu, alion rampant or armed and langued az, within a bordure engrailed or. Fought 
at Boroughbridge, Dupplin Muir, Morlaix, Crécy and siege of Calais, d.1356. Son Gilbert fought under the Black 
Prince in Gascony and John of Gaunt in Spain, wherehe d.1387. His grandson Gilbert Lord Talbot, KG 1409, was 
Captain-General of the Marches of Normandy 1417, and d. 1418 at siege of Rouen. 


(boexix) John Lord Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury and Waterford. Qrly 1 Talbot; 2 az, a lion rampant or within a 
bordure of the last; 3 arg, 2 lions passant gu; 4 arg, a bend between 6 martlets gu. Brother of Gilbert Lord Talbot. 
KG, fought at Verneuil and Patay, Marshal of France for Henry VI 1435-53, became King's Lieutenant in 
Guyenne 1452, killed at Castillon. 


(xc) Robert de Uflord, Earl of Suffolk. Sa, a cross engrailed or. Earl 1337, foughr at Cadsand, in king's division at 
Crécy, and in rearguard at Poitiers, d.1369. 


(xci) Sir Gilbert Umfraville. Gu, crusilly and a cinquefvil or. Second-in-command of right wing at Agincourt. 
Later Earl of Kyme, killed at Baugé. Sir Robert, KG under Henty VI, differenced with overall a bend engrailed arg. 


(xcii) John de Vere, Earl o Oxford. Qrly gu and or, in the first quarter a mullet arg. Fought at Morlaix, Auberoche, 
Crécy, siegeof Calais, joint commander of the van ar Poitiers, d. 1360. Robert de Vere, 10th earl, fought at Radcote 
Bridge. Richard, 11th earl, bore same arms at Agincourt, as did John, 13th earl, at Barnetand Bosworth. 


(«cili) Sir Thomas Wale. Or,alion rampant gu. Founder KG, foughtin Brittany 1342, at Crécy andsiege of Calais, 
died in Gascony 1352. 

(xciv) Sir Roger de la Warre. Gu, crusilly and a lion rampant arg. Fought at Crécy. Roger Lord de la Warre, who 
fought at Sluys, Crécy, Poitiers and Nájera, bore same arms but with the field crusilly fitehy. 


(xcv) Robert Lord Willoughby. Gu, across moline arg. Crécy, Calais, Poitiers, d. 1396. Son William, KG c.1400, 
d.1409, quartered these arms 2 8: 3 with UfTord. 
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(xevi) Sir Thomas Wingfield. Arg, on a bend gu cotised sa 3 pairs of wings conjoined in lure ofthe field. Fought in 
Northampton's division at Crécy. Son John served with Black Prince as head of his household 1355-56 and fought 
at Poitiers. Probably bore a label az for difference, 

(xevii) Sir Hugh de Wrottesley. Or, 3 piles meeting in base sa, a canton ermine, Founder KG, fought at Crécy, 
d.1380. 

(xcviii) Arnaud-Amanieu, Sieur d'Albret. Gu plain. Gascon. Succeeded father Bernard Ezi II (who fought in van 
at Poitiers) 1358, fought at Nájera. Later fell out with Black Prince and seceded to France, d.1401. His son Charles 
veas Constable of France and was killed leading van at Agincourt. He quartered the Albret arms 2 de 3 with France 
Modern. 


(xcix) Guichard d' Angle, Sieur de Pleumartin. Or, billetty and a lion rampant az, Poitevin. Seneschal of Saintonge, 
fought for French at Poitiers (joint commander of King John's bodyguard) but after 1360 fought for English. 
Marshal of Aquitaine 1364, fought at Nájera and La Rochelle, KG 1372, Earl of Huntingdon 1377, d.1380. His son 
(same name), also at Nájera, differenced with a label gu. 


(e) Robertd'Artois. France Ancient, a label of4 gu, cach point charged with 3 castles or (variants give 3 points with 
3 or 4 castles). Exiled Frenchman who arrived in England 1336 and became Earl of Richmond. By tradition his 
enmity with King Philip VI of France was one of the prime causes of the Hundred Years* War. Fought at Cassel, 
Sluys and in Brittany until killed there 1342. 

(ci) Eustace d'Aubrichicourt. Ermine, on 3 humets gu 6escallops or, Hainaulter, With younger (?) brother Sanchet 
(founder KG, d. c.1360) commanded German and Lowland mercenaries for Edward III. Fought at Poitiers and 
Nájera, d.1373. Some accounts state that Sanchet diflerenced the arms with a mullet sa on the first (?) escallop, 
though his garter stall-plate has the humets uncharged, which may indicate that he was the elder brother. Sir John 
Dabridgecourt, a descendant of Sanchet's at the siege of Rouen, bore ermine, 3 humets gu, an annulet on the central 
humet for difference. 


(cii) Gaillard de Durfort, Sieur de Duras. Dimidiated, dexterarg, a lion rampant gu, sinister az, a bendarg. Gascon. 
Fought in van at Poitiers. Son of same name was Seneschal of Aquitaine 1399-1415. 


(ciii) Sir Henry Eams. Or, issuant out of the centre ofa fess sa a demi-lion rampant gu. Brabangon. Founder KG in 
Black Prince's service, fought at Poitiers, died before 1360. 

(civ) Wulfart de Ghistelles. Qrly 1 £ 4 gu, a chevron ermine, 2 8: 3 barry of 8 arg and az, a lion rampant gu. 
Hainoulter serving Edward II, present at Buironfosse, fought at Crécy, d.1360. The Jean de Ghistelles at Poitiers 
and elsewhere was probably his son, d.1385/6. 

(cv) Jean de Grailly, Captal de Buch. Or, on a cross sa 5 escallops arg. Gascon. One of the greatest soldiers of his 
day. Founder KG, fought at Poitiers, Cocherel and Nájera. Captured 1372 and d.1376in captivity. Same arms were 
borne at Agincourt by Waleran de Raineval, Comte de Fauguembergues, joint commander of the third French 
division. 

(cvi) Jean de Hainault. Qrly 1 8:4or, a lion rampant sa, 2 8e3 or, a lion rampant gu, overall a label arg for difference. 
Brother of William, Comte de Hainault (d.1 345). Fought in 1327 Scottish expedition, at Cassel, and on French side 
at Crécy. 

(cvii) Franck van Halen (Sir Frank de Hale). Gu, a lion rampant or crowned az (the more complicated arms on his 
garter stall-plate are probably invented). Brabangon. Captain of Auberoche at time of the bartle. In main battle ar 
Poitiers, KG 1359, later Captain of Calais, d. 1375. 

(cviii) Godftey de Harcourt (previously Vicomte de St Sauveur). Gu, 2 bars or, in dexter chief an inescutcheon az. 
Norman, younger brother of clviii. One of Edward IIP'smarshals at Crécy. Subsequently reconciled to French king, 
but later again sided with English (1355) and fought at Poitiers, d. 1356, 


(cix) Jaime II, King of Mallorca (Majorca). Gu, 4 pales or (these arc the arms of Aragon reversed). Exiled in 1343, 
fought for French at Crécy and seemingly killed there. Jaime III joined Black Princes expedition to Spain 1367 in 
the hope of regaining his throne. Commanded rearguard at Nájera. Captured by King of Castile 1372, released and 
d.1374, 

(cx) Le Bascot de Mauléon. Arg, a lion rampant gu. Gascon. Captain of companions after Treaty of Bretigny. 
Fought at Poitiers, Auray and Nájera. 


(exi) Gautier de Mauny (Sir Walter Manny). Or, 3 chevrons sa (Edward III augmented this with a leopard passant 
guardant or charged on the middle or upper chevron). Hainaulter. 1327 Scottish expedition, Dupplin Muir, 
Cadsand, Sluys, Auberoche, Calais, Winchelsea and Poitiers, d.1372. 


(cxii) Augier de Montaut, Sieur de Mussidan. Arg, a chief dancetty az (tinctures sometimes quoted reversed). 
Gascon. At sicge of Calais, in van at Poitiers, d. 1359, Son fought at Cocherel and Nájera. 
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(cxiii) Denis de StOmer, Sicur de Morbecque. Az, crusilly fitchy and a fess or, a label gu for difference (from father 
Jehan). From Artois. In English service from 1351. lt was to him that King John surrendered at Poitiers 


(cxiv) Robert de Namur. Or, a lion rampant sa, armed, langued and crowned gu, overall a baston engrailed of the 
last. Fleming. Brother of Comte de Namur. Fought at siege of Calais and Winchelsca. KG and Lancaster 
expedition 1369, d.1392. 


(cxv) Aimery (Amerigo) de Pavia. Az, 6 mullets or. A Lombard knight made Captain of Calais on its fall in 1347. 
As punishment for his temptation to betray the town to the French in 1349 Edward III abated arms to az, 4 mullets 
or. Captured and executed by the French c. 1350. 


(cxvi) Bernard Arnaud de Preissac, Soudan de la Trau. Arg, a lion rampant queué fourchés gu, impaled with or, 3 
bars gu. Gascon. Fought at Poitiers, Cocherel (for the French) and Nájera, KG 1380, Spain 1381-82, d. 1386. 


(cxvii) Guillaume Sans, Seigneur de Pommiers. Barry of 6 (or 8) arg and az, a bordure gu. Gascon. Secondiin- 
command of van at Poitiers. Also fought at Nájera, d.1379. 


(cxviii) Charles, Comte d'Alengon. France Ancient, on a bordure gu 12 plates. King Philip VI's brother, fought ar 
Cassel, led van and was killed at Crécy. Under his grandson Jean the county became a duchy (1414). Jesn 
commanded second line at Agincourt and was killed there; he bore same arms updated to France Modern, on a 
bordure gu 8 plates (though 12 or even 14 still often shown). 


(cxix) Baudoin d'Annequin. Qrly or and sa, overall a baston engrailed gu. Brittany, Poitiers, Master of the 
Crossbowmen 1360, killed ar Cocherel. 


(cxx) Jean 1, Comte d'Armagnac. Qrly 1 £ 4 arg, a lion rampant gu (Armagnac), 2 é: 3 gu, a lion rampant queué 
fourchée or (Rodez). Inveterate enemy of England, even when under their rule, but nevertheless fought for the 
Black Prince at Nájera, d. c.1373. Jean III d.1391 of a wound received at Battle of Alessandria fighting against 
Milan. Succeeded by brother Bernard VII, Constable 1415, d. 1418. 


(cxxi) Jean d'Artois, Comte d'Eu. France Ancient, a label of 3 (or 4) gu, each point charged with 3 castles or. Son 
of c, but remained loyal to France and received Eu in reward 1352, Fought at Poitiers and Roosebeke, d.1386. Son 
Philippe was made Constable 1392, foughtin Bourbon's 1390 expedition and at Nicopolis, d. 1398, while grandson 
Charles was captured at Agincourt, d.1472. 


(cxxii) Arnaud d' Audrehem. Bendy of 6 arg and az. Captured at Crécy, Saintes, Poitiers and Nájera, Marshal of 
France 1352, Keeper of the Oriflamme, d.1370. 

(cxxiii) Séguin de Badefol. Gu, 5 bezants (2.1.2). Noted Gascon commander of companions. Fought at Brignais, 
murdered 1365. 

(cxxiv) Edouard III, Due de Bar. Az, crusilly fitchy and 2 barbels addorsed or. Killed at Agincourt. Nephew 
Robert de Bar, Comte de Marle and Soissons, Grand Butler of France, was also killed there, commanding the third 
division with Fauquembergues (see cv); he bore az, a fleur-de-lis berween 2 barbels addorsed or. 


(cxxv) Edouard de Beaujeu. Or, a lion rampant sa armed and langued gu, a label of 3 gu. Fought at Crécy, Marshal 
of France 1347, killed at Ardres. Brother Guichard, also at Ardres, bore same arms with the label compony ofor and 
gu; killed at Poitiers. Edouard's son Antoine fought at Cocherel and Nájera, d. 1374. 


(cxaxvi) Jean IV de Beaumanoir. Az, billerty or (though at least one source has billetty arg). Fought at Auray. Jean 
V served under du Guesclin. Robert de Besumanoir, the marshal who commanded Charles de Blois? champions in 
the Combat of the Thirty, bore an ermine on the first biller for difference. 

(cxxvii) Jean, Duc de Berri. France Ancient, a bordure engrailed gu. Third sonof King John 11, captured at Poitiers 
when only 16. It was he who dissuaded Charles VI from leading the French army in person in 1415, d.1416. 
(cxaviii) Robert V des Bertrans, Seigneur de Briquebec. Or, a lion rampant vert armed, langued and crowned arg. 
Marshal of France 1325, killed at Crécy. Guillaume, captured at Mauron, bore a baton gu for difference during his 
father's lifetime. 

(cxxix) Pierre 1, Duc de Bourbon. France Ancient, a bend gu. Killed at Poitiers. Son Louis II gained the Deuphiné 
d' Auvergne by marriage, so that his son Jean (0.1380) was Duc de Bourbon and d'Auvergne. He succeeded Louis 
1410, was captured at Agincourt, and d.1433. He bore France Modern, a bend gu. 

(cxxx) Jacques de Bourbon, Comte de la Marche. France Ancient, on a bend gu 3 lions passant arg. Brother of 
Pierre 1. Constable 1356, fought at Ardres, Mauron and Poitiers, killed at Brignais. Younger son and successor 
acquired the county of Vendóme by marriage (see ccvi). 

(cxxxi) Louisde Bourbon, Seigneur de Préaux, France Modern, a bend and bordure gu. One of the commanders of 
the 800 cavalry who attacked the English right flank at Agincourt. Killed. 
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(cxxxii) Duc de Bourgogne (Burgundy). Qrly 1 8: 4 France Ancient, a bordure compony arg and gu, 2 83 bendy of 
6 or and az, a bordure gu. Dynasty founded by Philip, fourth son of King John II, and ended with Charles the Bold, 
killed at Nancy 1477. 

(cxxxiii) Duc de Bretagne (Brittany). Ermine (borne as arms of dominion in place of own arms by whatever family 
held the duchy). The Breton war of succession of 1341-64 was a major conflict during the early Hundred Years” War 
period, with the English backing Jean de Montfort against Charles de Blois, who confusingly borh claimed and bore 
the plaia ermine arms. Jean de Montfort, after a precarions career, d. 1399, still duke. 


(cxaxiv) Gauthier VÍ, Comte de Brienne. Az, billetty and a lion rampant or armed and langued gu. Titular Duke 
of Athens, Constable 1354, killed at Poitiers. Raoul 1 de Brienne, Comte d'Eu, Constable 1332-44, had borne same 
arms. 

(cxxv) Raoul II de Brienne, Comte d'En. Qrly 1 4: 4 Brienne, 2 dz 3 az, a bend arg double-cotised porent counter- 
potent or (Sancerre), with an inescutcheon of Jerusalem (arg, across potent between 4crosses or). Constable 1344, 
executed by King John II 1350. In 1352 county passed to cxxi. 

(cxxxvi) Louis de Brienne, Vicomte de Beaumont. Az, semé-de-lis and a lion rampant or. Captured at Poitiers and 
killed at Cocherel. Geofirey de Brienne bore a baston gu for difference, Guillaume a baston engrailed gu, and 
Roberta baston compony of arg and gu. Title passed to house of Alengon 1371. 

(cxxxvii) Don Carlos de la Cerda (Charles d'Espagne), Comte d'Angouléme. Qrly 1 8: 4 gu, a castle with 3 towers 
or; 222, semé-de-lis or; 3 arg, a lion rampant gu. Captured at Crécy, Castilian commander of the Spanish fleet at 
Winchelsea, Constable 1350, murdered by Navarrois faction 1354. 


(cxxxviii) Jean 11 de Chálon, Comte d' Auxerre. Gu, a bend or. Killed at Crécy. Jean TIT was captured just before 
Poitiers, d.1361. Jean 1V, “The White Knight, fought at Poitiers, Cocherel, Auray, sold his county to king of 
France 1370 and d.1379. Hugues de Chálon, “The Green Knight, differenced arms with a mullet pierced az in 
chief on the bend. 

(cxxxix) Geofitey de Chargny, Sieur de Mathas. Gu, 3 escutcheons arg. Captured at Crécy, led attack on Calais 
1349, Keeper ofthe Oriflamme at Poiticrs and killed there. 


(cx1) Tangui du Chastel. Barry of 6 or and gu. Lieutenant-general of Jean de Montfort's forces in Breton war of 
succession. Fought at La Roche Derien and Mauron. It was a descendant of the same name who killed Duke Joha 
the Fearless of Burgundy in 1419. 

(cxli) Guy de Chátillon, Comte de Saint-Pol. Gu, 3 pallets vair, a chief or, a label of 3 az. Fought at Crécy and, 
contrary to Froissart's account, survived, but d.1360 in England as hostage for King John II. County then passed 
by marriage to Guy de Luxembourg (see clxvi). 

(exi) Louis de Chátillon, Comte de Blois and Dunois. Gu, 3 pallets vair, a chief or, Killed at Crécy. Brother 
Charles de Blois, claimant to Duchy of Brittany, was defcated by Montfort faction at Morlaix, St Pol de Léon and 
La Roche Derien, and killed at Auray. Louis' sons Louis 1] and Guy II] ere both in turn Comtes de Soissons and 
bore or, a lion passant gu langued az within a bordure gu. In 1367 Guy ceded county to Enguerrand VII de Coucy 
(see cxlvi). 

(cxliii) Jacques de Chátillon, Seigneur de Dampierre. Gu, 3 pallets vair, on a chief or 2 lions passant affronté sa. 
Admiral of France 1408, killed at Agincourt. Father Hugues had been Master of the Crossbowmen. 


(cxliv) Jean de Clermont, Seigneur de Chantilly. Gu, semé of trefoils and 2 barbels addorsed or, a label of 3 az, a 
mullet arg on the first point for difference (from father Raoul's arms). Marshal 1352, killed at Poitiers. Brother 
Robert, marshal of the Duc de Normandie, was one of the Dauphin's 2 marshals killed in the 1358 Paris uprisingz 
he bore same arms but with the label compony arg and az. 


(cxlv) Olivier de Clisson. Gu, a lion rampant arg armed, langued and crowned or. After execution of his father 
without trial he joined the English, for whom he fought at Auray, Cocherel and Nájera. Reconciled with French 
1370, Constable 1380-92, fought at Rooscbeke. Son Amaury bore a baston az for difference. 

(cxivi) Enguerrand VI de Coucy. Barry of 6 vair and gu (grly with 2 8: 3 gu, a fess arg, after marriage to Duke of 
Austria's daughter). Probably killed at Crécy. Enguerrand VII KG, Earl of Bedford 1366 and Comte de Soissons 
1367, twice reflsed office of Constable. Mortally wounded at Nicopolis, d.1397. His uncle Raoul, Seigneur de 
Montmirail, who fought at Poitiers, bore Coucy arms differenced with a baston or. 

(cxIvii) Jean de Courcy. Az frerty or. Served in early campaigns of Hundred Years” War. Guillaume II] de Courcy 
served under du Guesclin 1371, Captain of Paris 1401, killed at Agincourt. 


(cxlvili) Amaury 1V de Craon. Lozengy or and gu. Captured at Poitiers, d.1371. Cousins Guillaume and Pierre 
diferenced arms with alabel 2z and a baston aztrespectivelys Pierre ended up a pensionerin England, having fought 
for the English in Brittany. 
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(cxlix) Jacques de Créquy. Or, a créquier plant eradicated gu. Marshal of Guyenne, captured and killed at 
Agincourt. Anancestor bearing the same arms, Jean de Créquy, was captured at Crécy and killedin Chargny's 1349 
attack on Calais. 


(el) Dauphin de Vienne. Or, a dolphin embowed az finned and langued gu. Dauphin' was the title of the head of. 
asovereign or semi-sovercign state, there being Dauphins ofboth Auvergne(sce cxxix) and Vienne. Humbert 111 de 
Vienne foughtat Cassel. He bequearhed his domain to King John IIc. 1343 as an appanage for the heir tothe crown, 
John's son Charles (later Charles V) thereby becoming first Dauphin of France. Arms thereafter normally 
Quartered 2 8e 3 with France (see figure 53h). 

(cli) Jean, Comte de Dunois (“Bastard of Orlcans”). France Modern,a label of 3 arg, overall a bendlet sinister ofthe 


second. Natural son of Charles, Duc d'Orléans. Fough in Joan of Arc's campaigns, at relicf of Orleans, Patay, end 
in closing stages of the Hundred Years' War in Gascony. 


(clii) Robert de Duras. France Ancient, a saltire gu. Nephew of Cardinal Talleyrand de Périgord, and one ofthose 
who broke away from the cardinal's retinue to fight for the French at Poitiers. Killed. 


(clili) Arnaud d'Espagne, Seigneur de Montespan. Arg, a lion rampant gu, a bordure vert charged with 6 (or 9) 
escutcheons or bordured gu. Marshal of Anjou, captured at Poitiers. Fonght at Roosebeke, d. 1382/83. Son Roger 
also fought at Roosebeke and d. 1410. 


(cliv) Jeaa le Bégue de Fayel, Vicomte de Breteuil. Arz, a saltire and 4 martlets gu. Captured ar Agincourt, d.1420. 


(clv) Edouard, Comte de Grandpré. Barry of 10 (or 12) or and gu, Killed at Agincourt. An earlier Comte de 
Grandpré was killed at Crécy. 


(clvi) Bertrand du Guesclin, Seigneur de Broons. Arg, a double-headed cagle displayed sa, armed and membered 
gu, overall a baston of the las:. His father Robert fought for Charles de Blois and d.1353. Bertrand fought at 
Cocherel, Auray, Nájera and Montiel. Constable of Castile 1366 and of France 1370, d.1380. Of his brothers 
Olivier, Guillaume and Robert we hear most of Olivier (d.1402), who fought alongside Bertrand on most of his 
campaigns; he bore the same arms with the baston compony of or and gu for difference, though one source has an 
Olivier du Guesclin with the baston engrailed gu. 


(clvii) Rogues de Hangest. Or, a cross gu. Commanded left wing cavalry at Mauron, Marshal of France 1352 but 
died soon after. Son Jean Rabache bore for difference an eagle displayed az in the first quarter; fought at Poitiers, 
d.1363. His son, another Jean, was Master of the Crossbowmen 1407-11, and was killed at Agincourt. Other 
Hangests included Aubert, who bore 5 escallops on the cross, and his son Jean, Seigneur d'Hugueville, Master of 
the Crossbowmen 1403, d.1407, who bore farher's arms with a label az for difference 


(clviii) Jean IV, Comte d'Harcourt. Gu, 2 bars or. Cassel 1328, killed at Crécy. Jean VI, Comte d'Harcourt and 
'Aumile, fought at Rooscbeke and d. 1388. Jean VILto0k part in the Barbary crusade of 1390, fought at Harfleur, 
vas captured at Agincourt, and d.1452. Like his father he bore the Harcourt arms qrly 1 £:4 with Aumále (sce clix), 
though during father's lifetime he bore just Harcourt differenced by 2 label of 5 az. Another Harcourt at Ágincourt, 
Guérard, Seigneur de Bonnétable, similarly bore Harcourt arms with a label, this time arg; he was killed. 


(clix) Jean V d'Harcourt, Comte d'Aumále. Or, 3 bendlets az, a bordure gu. Succeeded 1o county by marriage 1340, 
fougát at Crécy, executed by King John 11 for suspected conspiracy 1355, 

(clx) Robert III 4'Harcourt, Seigneur de Beaumesnil. Gu, 2 bars ermine, Killed at Crécy. Robert V was killed at 
Nicopolis and Robert VI, last of his line, was killed at Agincourt. 

(clxi) Juan Fernández de Heredia, Castellan di Amposta. Gu, 7 castles with 3 towers or (3.3.1). A Hospitaller 
officer, he led those of Cardinal Talleyrand's retinue who fought at Poitiers. Also held post of Captain-General of 
Avignon for much ofthe period 1357-76, and was Grand Master of Rhodes 1377-96. 


(clxii) Anseau de Joinville, Comte de Vaudémont. Sa, a chief arg. Fought in Brittany, killed at Crécy. Son Henri 
was captured at Poitiers, later fought for King Charles V, d.1374. 

(clxiii) Hervé de Léon. Or, a lion rampant so. Partisan of Charles de Blois, fonght at Maucon. 

(cixiv) Raoul, Duc de Lorraine. Or, on a bend gu 3 cagles displayed arg. Succeeded father Frederic 1328, Took 300 
lances to Crécy and was killed there. Son Jean fought at Poitiers, Auray, Rooscbeke and in Lithuania, d. 1390. 
Succeeded by Charles le Hardi (d.1431), whose son Ferry, Comte de Vaudémont, was killed at Agincourt bearing 
same arms. 

(clxv) Jean de Luxembourg, King of Bohemia. Gu, a lion rampant queué fourchée and passed in saltire arg, armed 
and crowned or, langued and dented arg. The famous “blind King John”, who lost his sight through opthalmia 


whilst crusading with the Teutonic Knights in 1329. Served in Gascony 1338-41, killed at Crécy. Son Charles, 
Comte de Luxembourg and King ofthe Romans ('Lord of Almaine”) was also at Crécy; he bore the royal arms ofarg, 
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a double-hcaded eagle displayed sa. Jean's second son Jean-Henri, Markgraf of Moravia, also at the battle, bore 42, 
an eagle displayed chequy arg and gu, crowned, armed and membered or. 


(clxvi) Waleran 11] de Luxembourg, Comte de Saint-Pol. Arg, a lion rampant queué fourchée and passed in saltire 
gu, armed, langued and crowned or. Succeeded father Guy after latter's death at Battle of Bastweiler, 1371. 
Constable of France 1411, died 6 months before Agincourt. 


(clxvii) Geoffrey de Malestroit. Gu, 10 bezants (3.3.3.1). Fought for Mon:fort against Charles de Blois, executed 
1343, Line ended with son Pean, succeeded by Jean de Cháteaugiron, who adopted the Malestroit arms and fought 
at Mauron and Auray, d. 1374, (Cháteaugiron arms as borne at Auray by Patri, Seigneur de Cháteaugiron, were or, 
achiefaz.) 


(clxviii) Aimeri IX Manrique de Lara, Vicomte de Narbonne. Qrly 1 8:4 gu, 2 de 3 party per pale, dexter sa, a lion 
or armed and crowned gu, sinister or trellissed gu. Fought at Ardres, Poitiers and Montauban. 


(chxix) Guillaume de Martel. Or, 3 hammers gu. Fought at Crécy. His namesake killed at Agincourt, Seigneur de 
Bacqueville and St Vigor, was Keeper of the Oriflamme. His son Jean, who bore a label of 3 az for difference, was 
Killed in a raid on the English channel ports in 1403. 


(clxx) Olivier de Mauny. Arg, a crescent gu, a label of 3 az. One of du Guesclin's Breton captains along with his 
brothers Alain, Eon, Hervé, Eustache and Henri. Fought at Cocherel, Auray, Nájera and elsewhere. Eon and 
Hervéalso fought at Cocherel, and Henri at Roosebeke, One source shows Hervé's arms as Olivier's, while another 
has Eustache's differenced by the label az being bezantée. 


(clxxi) Jean 1 le Meingre, Comte de Beaufort and d'Alais (Marshal Boucicault). Arg, a double-headed eagle 
displayed gu, armed and membered az. Jean] fought at Lunalonge and Poitiers, and was Marshal 1356-67. Son Jean 
II fought at Roosebeke and Nicopolis was Marshal 1391-1418, caprured at Agincourt, d.1421. 


(clxxii) Étienne, Comte de Montbéliard. Gu, 2 bartels addorsed or. As a feudatory of the Empire he was allied to 
England during Edward IID's carly campaigns. Later fought for French and killed at Crécy. 


(chexiii) Jean IV, Comte de Montfort. Gu, a lion rampant queué fourchée and passed in saltire arg. His claim to 
Brittany led to the war of succession there which his son Jean V (d. 1 399) won at Auray, becoming Duc de Bretagne. 


(clxxiv) Charles de Montmorency. Or, a cross gu, in each quarter 4 eaglets displayed az. Cassel, Marshal 1343, one 
of the marshals at Crécy, d. 1381. Of his sons Mathieu differenced the arms with a label arg, Jean with a carton arg, 
and Erard with a canton arg charged with a mullet sa. 


(clxxv) Gui X de Montmorency, Sieur de Laval. Or, a cross gu charged with 5 escallops arg, in each quarter 4 
eaglets displayed az. Fought for Charles de Blois, killed at La Roche Derien. Gui XII fought in all of du Guesclin's 
campaigns. Jean de Laval, captured at Mauron, differenced arms with a quarter arg charged with a lion passant sa. 
(clxxvi) Robert le Moreau, Seigneur de Fiennes. Arg, a lion rampantsa, armed and langued gu. Fought at Poitiers, 
Constable 1362 but in 1370 surrendered office in favour of du Guesclin on account of his great age. Was also Comte 
de Fauquembergues through marriage. 

(clxxvii) Jean de Mortagne, Seigneur de Landas. Qrly 1 é 4 per pale indented arg and gu, 24 3 or, a cross gu. 
Hereditary Grand Butler of Hainault. Fought in Brittany, 1349 attack on Calais, and killed ar Poitiers. 

(chxxviii) Guillaume, Comte de Namur. Or, a lion rampant sa, armed, langued and crowned gu, overall a baston of 
the last. Fought at Crécy andin 1355 campaign, d.1391. 


(clxxix) Johan, Gráfvon Nassau. Az, billetty and a lion rampant or, armed and langued gu. Fought as a mercenary 
for John Jl at Poitiers. Another German mercenary at Poitiers was Johan, Graf von Saarbriicken (le Comte de 
Sallcbruce”), who bore same arms with single difTerence that the lion was arg. Germans in French army at Crécy 
included Gráf von Rosenberg (arg, a cinquefvil pierced gu) and Landgraf von Leuchrenberg (arg, a fess a2). 
(cloxx) Charles II the Bad, King of Navarre. Qrly 1 6: 4 gu, a cross, a saltire and an orle, of chains linked together 
or, the centre pierced vert (Navarre), 2 é 3 France Ancient, a baston compony arg and gu (Evreux). Succeeded 
father Philippe 111 (d.1343) in 1350. Famous for his duplicity and intrigues, fought at Crécy and nominally on 
English side in Spain 1367 (but not at Nájera), d.1386. Brothers Philippe, Comte de Longueville (d.1363), and 
Louis, Comte de Beaumont-le-Roger (d.1372), differenced arms with a label of 3 (or 4) arg and a bordure arg 
respectively. 

(elxxxi) Guy II de Nesle, Sicur d'Offemont. Gu, semé of trefpils and 2 barbels addorsed or. Relation oFcxliv and 
bore same arms sans label, in effect reversing the tinctures of his father Jean's arms, where the field was or, the 
trefoils and barbels gu. Marshal 1345, fought at Saintes, killed at Mauron. Son Jean II d.1388, grandson Guy III 
Killed at Agincourt. Younger brother Guillaume, killed ar Poitiers, bore same arms with an escallop az on the first 
barbel for difference. 
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(clxxxii)_ Louis I de Nevers, Comte de Flandres (Flanders). Or, a lion rampant sa, armed and langued gu. Fought at 
Cassel, fled to France 1339 when his subjects allied with England against him, killed at Crécy. Son Louis II de 
Mile, also at Crécy, fought both the English and his own subjects until defeat of the latter at Rooscbeke, d.1384. 


(chxxxiii) Jean, Comte de Nevers. France Modern, a bordure compony arg and gu. Son of Duke Philip the Bold of 
Burgundy. Nominal leader of the Nicopolis crusade, became Duke of Burgundy 1404, murdered 1419, His brother 
Philippe, in turn Comte de Nevers, was killed at Agincourt. 


(clxxxiv) Miles de Noyers. Az, an eagle displayed or. Marshal, Keeper ofthe Oriflamme at Cassel and Crécy. Jean 
de Noyers, Comte de Joigny and Grand Butler of France, bore same arms but with the eagle”s wings abased; fought 
in Brittany end at Poitiers, d.1361. 

(clxxxv) Philippe, Duc d'Orléans. France, a label of 3 compony arg and gu (or just arg). John IPs brother, fought 
at Poitiers, d.1375. Duchy then passed to King Charles V's brother Louis, who bore the label arg; led Barbary 
expedition of 1390, murdered 1407. The Duc d'Orléans captured at Agincourt was Charles, his brother. 
(clxxxvi) Geoffrey de Parthenay. Barruly of 13 arg and az, a baston gu. Fought for Black Prince at Nájera. Killed 
fighting for Castile at Aljubarrota. 

(clxxxvii) Gaston Phoebus III, Comte de Foix and Béarn. Qrly 1 8: 4or, 3 pallets gu, 28:3 or, 2 cows statant in pale 
gu clariné (collar arg with bell gu). Although nominally of the French party he appeared in none of the major 
engagements of the 14th century, only at Meaux. 

(clxxxviii) Jean V de Pierrepont, Comte de Roucy. Or, a lion rampant az, armed and langued gu. Killed at Crécy. 
Succeeded by brother Robert II (who had borne the lion fretry or for difference during Jean's lifetime); captured at 
Poitiers, d.1364. Jean VI, Comte de Roucy and de Braine, was killed at Agincourt 

(clxxxix) Gui de Poitiers. Az, 7 plates (3.3.1) and a chief or. Fought at Ardres. His brother Aymar, Comte de 
Valentinois, captured at Auberoche, bore 6 plates (3.2.1) rather than 7. 

(clxi) Renaud V de Pons. Arg, a fess bendy of6 or and gu. Captured at Saintes, killed ar Poitiers. Renaud VI fought 
for the English after 1360 and was at Nájera, then went over to the French 1372 and was killed at Nicopolis. 
(clxli) Robin (Robert) de Raguenel, Vicomte de la Bellitre. Qrly arg and sa. Combat of the Thirty, killed at 
Mauron. Succeeded by Guillaume, killed at Auray. His son Jean served with du Guesclin in Spain, and was killed 
at Agincourt; he bore Raguenel arms qrly with 2 de 3 or, a chief indented sa (La Belliére). 

(clxii) Oudart de Renty. Arg, 3 beard axes gu. Fought at Ardres, Poitiers and Cocherel. 

(clxliii) Eustace de Ribcaumont. Gu fretty or, on a canton (or a quarter) of the second a lion passant sa, armed and 


langued gu. Famous for his personal combat with Edward III at Calais in 1349. Royal standard-bearer at Poitiers, 
where he was killed. 


(clxliv) Artus III, Comte de Richemont. Erminc, a label of3 gu charged with 9 Icopards or. Capturedat Agincourt, 
released 1423, Constable 1425, fought at Patay and Formigny, succeeded brother Jean as Duc de Bretagne 1442, 
d.1458. 


(elxlv) Guillaume 11 de Ricux. Az, 10 bezants (4.3.2.1, elsewhere given as 3.3.3.1). Fought at Mauron, killed at 
Auray. Succeeded by brother Jean II who fought at Ardres, Nájera, became Marshal of France 1397, d.1417. 

(clxivi) Thibaut de Rochefort. Vairé of 5, or and az. Fought at Poitiers. Son Guy, who took part in the Combat of the 
Thirty and was captured at Auray, bore a label gu for difference. Another son, Jean, differenced with a baston gu. 


(clxlvii) Alain VII, Vicomte de Rohan. Gu, 7 mascles or (3.3.1; 6 or 9 mascles are sometimes given). Fought for 
Charles de Blois, killed at Mauron. Son Jean also at Mauron, captured at Auray. His son Alain VII fought under 
du Guesclin, d.1429. During father's lifetime he bore a bordure az for difference, his elder brother Guillaume 
having borne a baston az. Alain VIIP's son Edouard bore at Agincourt gu, 9 mascles or. 

(clxlviii) Louis IL, Comte de Sancerre. Az, a bend arg double-cotised potent counter-potentor. Killed at Crécy. Son 
Jean III fought at Poitiers, Roosebeke, and in the 1390 Barbary expedition. His brother Louis the Marshal 
differenced with a label of 3 gu; fought Free Companies under du Guesclin, became Marshal 1369, fought at 
Roosebeke, was made Constable 1398, d.1402. 

(clxlix) Jean IL, Comte de Tancarville and Vicomte de Melun. Qrly 1 £:4 az, a chief and 6 castles or, 2 8: 3 gu, an 
inescutchcon arg and an orle or. Captured before Crécy, at Poitiers and at Brignais. Marshal 1346. 


(cc) Alain de Tinteniac. Gu, 3 bars arg, overall a bend az. Combat of the Thirty, killed at Mauron, 


(cci) Geoffrey de Tournemine. Chequy or and az. Killed at La Roche Derien. Succeeded by younger brother 
Olivier, who bore qrly or and az during Geofftey's lifetime. Fought at Mauron, killed at Auray. 


(ccii) Gui VI de la Trémouille, Sieur de Sully. Qrly 1 8: 4 or, a chevron gu between 3 eaglets az, beaked and 
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membered gu, 2 8: 3 arg, a double-headed eagle displayed gu. Keeper of the Oriflamme and hereditary Grand 
Chamberlain of Burgundy. Prominent in Barbary and Nicopolis expeditions, captured in the later and d.1397. 
(ccili) Charles de Trie, Comte de Dammartin. Barry of6 arg and az, a bordure gu. Fought at Poitiers (captared, 
released 1364) and Roosebeke. 

(cciv) Renaud de Trie, Sieur de Fontenay. Or, on a bend az 3 annulets arg. Master of the Crossbowmen 1394-97 
and Admiral of France 1397-1405, 

(ccv) Jean V, Sieur de Poix. Gu, a bend arg between 6 cross-crosslets fitchée of the same. Killed at Agincourt 
(ccvi) Bouchard VI, Comte de Vendóme. Arg, a chief gu, overall a lion rampant az, armed, langued and crowned or. 
Fought in Brittany and Gascony, d.1353, Son Jean VI captured at Poitiers, d.1368. In 1374 county passed by 
marriage to Jean de Bourbon, Comte de la Marche (see cxo0), whose second son Louis, Comte de Vendóme and de 
Chartres, Grand Chamberlain and Grand Master of France, commanded right wing cavalry at Agincourt, where he 
wos captured, d.1446, He bore the arms of Vendóme grly 2 ¿e 3 with La Marche (France Modern, on a bend gu 3 
lions passant arg). 

(ccvii) Ebles IX, Comte de Ventadour. Chequy or and gu. Captured at Poitiers. Jacques, Comte de Ventadour, 
captured at Agincourt; David d'Auxy, killed at same battle, bore identical arms. 

(ccviii) Jean de Vienne. Gu, an eagle displayed or. Governor of Calais during 1346-47 sicge, d.1351. More famous 
was his nephew of the same name, who differenced the armes by charging the eagle with a mulletsa on its chest. He 
was Marshal of Burgundy, Admiral of France 1377, fought at Cocherel, burnt Rye 1377, led expedition to Scotland 
1385, fought in Barbary 1390, and was killed at Nicopolis. 
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(ccix) Etienne de Vignolles, Le Bourg de la Hire. Sa, 3 vine branches arg. Celebrated 15th century captain, fought 
at Mons-en-Vimeu, Verneuil, Rouvray, Patay and Gerberoi, d.1443. 


(ccx) Piers(Pierre) le Begue de Villaines. Arg, 3 lions rampant sa. Fought at Cocherel, Nájera, and captured Pedro 
the Cruel after Montiel, for which his arms were augmented with a quarter of Castile and León, d.1391. 

(ccxi) Adam le Begue de Villiers, Az, a chiefor, overall a dexter arm habited and draped with a gonfanon erminc, 
the hand arg. Killed at Nájera. Son Pierre became Keeper of the Oriflamme 1372 and carried it ar Roosebeke, 
4.1383. His son Philippe differenced the arms with a label gu. 

(ccxii) Robert de Wavrin, Sicur de Saint-Venant. Az, an inescutcheon arg in base, overall a label of3 gu. Seneschal 
of Flanders, one of the 2 marshals at Crécy, where he was killed. Son Robert fought at Poitiers, d. 1360/67. The 
undifferenced arms were borne by the Sieur de Wavrin. 


(ccxiii) Jean Poton de Xaintrailles. Qrly 1 8: 4 arg, a cross couped gu, 2 ¿e 3 gu, a lion arg, armed and langued sa. 
Castor to la Hire's Pollux, fought in ¿he same engagements plus Guerbigny. Marshal of France 1454. 

(ccxiv) John II, Duc de Brébant. Qrly 1 4: 4sa, a lion rampant or armed and langued gu (Brabant), 2d: 3 arg, a lion 
rampant gu crowned and armed or (Limburg). As a feudatory of the Empire he was allied to England 1337-45 and 
appeared in Edward 11P's army at Buironfosse, but thereafter sided with French. 


(ccxv) Antoine de Bourgogne, Duc de Brébant. Qrly 1 £ 4 France Ancient, a bordure compony gu and arg 
(Burgundy), 2 8 3 sa, a lior rampant or armed and langued gu (Brabant). Second son of Philip the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, he was among the French prisoners massacred at Agincourt. 


APPENDIX3 LIVERIES 


The majority ofillustrative evidence indicates that liveries of 2 colours were normally worn per pale and, despite 
somelate references apparently speaking of one colour being embroidered on another, most of the written evidence 
would seem to confirm this. References in some sources to the livery being divided into 4 stripes can therefore 
probably be taken to mean that the colours were worn in the same position front and back. A selection of English 
liverics for the Hundred Years? War and the Wars of the Roses follows. 


The Hundred Years' War 

Name Livery Principal badges 

Ralph Lord Basset (d. 1390) Red Boar's head couped arg, armed or. 

John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset (d.1444) — Bendyof Ostrich feather arg; quill compony arg and az; 
white, red and — portcullis or. 
green 

Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford Biackand  Swanarg. 

(4.1360) russet 

William de Bohun, Earl of Northampton Black and red? 

(4.1369) 

Sir John Bourchier (d.1400) Blackand — Bourchierknotor; water-bouget sa. 
green 

Hugh de Courtenay, Earl of Devon Yellowand — Boararg. 
red 

Hugh Lord Despenser (d.1349) Red? Annulet per pale or and arg. 

King Edward III (4.1377) Blue andred — Sunburst; ostrich feather arg, quill or; falcon; 

ree StUmMp; etc. 

Edvard, Prince of Wales (the Black Prince, — Black Ostrich feather arg; 3ostrich feathers arg. 

4.1376) 

Robert Lord Ferrers White and Greyhound courant arg, gorged or; hood; 
1ed horseshoe or. 


Richard Fitzalan I, Earl of Arundel (d.1376) — Blueandred Horse courantarg. 
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Name 
Richard Fitzalan II, Earl of Arundel (d.1397) 


King Henry IV (d.1413), Henry V (d.1422) 
and Henry VI (d.1471) 


Henry of Grosmont, Duke of Lancaster 
(4.1361) 


Sir Walter Hungerford (d.1449) 
John Lord Lisle of Rougemont (d.1356) 


William Montagu, Earl of Salisbury 
(4.1397) 


Roger Mortimer, Earl of March (d.1398) 


Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk 
(d.1400) 


John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk (d.1432) 


Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland 


Edmund Plantagenet, Barl of Cambridge and 
Duke of York (d.1402) 


John Plantagenet, Earl of Kendal and Duke of 
Bedford (d.1435) 


Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence 
(4.1421) 


William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk (d.1450) 


Michael Lord Poynings 
King Richard II (4.1399) 


Sir John Roos (d.1421) 
Ralph Lord Stafford 
John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury (d.1453) 


Robert de UfTord, Earl of Suffolk (4.1369) 
John de Vere, Earl of Oxford (d. 1360) 
Sir William de la Zouche 


The Wars of the Roses 
John Bourchier, Lord Berners 


Sir Walter Blount, Lord Mountjoy (d.1474) 


Livery 
White and 
red 


White and 
blue 


White and 
blue 

Red and 
green 
Blue 


White 


Red and 
white 

Blue and 
tawny 

Blue and 
tawny 

3 stripes, 
russet, yellow 
and tawny 

3 stripes, 
white, green 
and black 
White and 
blue 


White and 
blue 


Blue and 
yellow 


Red 


White and 
green 


Red? 
Black and red 


Scarlet and 
black 


Black 
Tawny 


Black and 
purple 


Yellow and 
green 


White, red 
and green 
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Principal badges 


Horse courantarg. 


Antelope lodged arg, gorged and chained or; 
swan arg, gorged and chained or; etc. 


Rose gu; rose gu crowned or; foxtail; ostrich 
fearher arg. 

Sickle erect arg, handle gu. 

Hart lodged arg, gorged and chained; lily 
slipped. 

Roebuck gu 


Wolf arg?; rose arg. 
Swan gorged arg. 

Lion args ostrich feather and chain arg. 
Crescent args lion rampant arg. 

Ostrich feather arg; falcon argand fetterlock 
or. 


Tree stump or. 


Bull sa fresnés, armed and unguled (hoofed) 
or. 


Bollard arg with chain and ring or; 'ape 
cloggs” (a badge which resulted in his 
derogatory nickname Jack Napes” the origin 
four jackanapes”). 

Unicorn courant arg, armed and unguled or; 
key arg coroneted, wards down. 


Hart couchant arg, gorged and chained; 
ostrich feather arg; sun in splendour. 


Water-bouget arg, 
Stafford knot or. 
Talbot dog arg. 


Fetterlock or. 
Mulet arg; boar 22; round bottle arg. 


Tree stump or branching vert, an cagle rising 
arg; ass” head arg. 


Bourchier knot or. 


Name Livery Principal badges 


King Edward IV (4.1483) Blue and Rose arg; falcon and ferterlock; sun in 
murrey splendour; hart arg; etc. 

Edward, Prince of Wales (d.1471) Red and black Ostrich feather arg. 

Edmund Lord Grey of Ruthyn Scarlet Ragged stafí'sa. 

George Manners, Lord Roos (d.1464) Blue and Bull's head erased gu, armed, gorged and 
yellow chained or. 

John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk (d.1476) —— Blueand Lion rampant arg. 


tawny (blue on 
left side, both 


dark colours) 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick (d.1471) Red Ragged staff arg; bear arg, muzzled gu. 
William Neville, Lord Fauconberg (d.1463) White and Fish hook. 
blue 
Sir William Paston Red Circular chain or. 
King Richard III (4.1485) Blue and Boar arg; sun in splendour, rose arg. 
murrey 
John Lord Scrope White Cornish chough (a crow-like bird, black with 
red legs and bill). 
Sir Henry Stafford Black and red Stafford knot or. 
John de Vere, Earl of Oxford (d.1513) Tawny Mulet arg (a star with streams”) 
Sir William Stanley Red Hart's head arg. 
Robert Lord Willoughby Wie and Moor's head full-faced, tongue hanging out. 
re 


Town contingents also wore liveries during the Wars of the Roses; in 1455, for instance, Coventry issued its militia 
with green and red uniforms, and Rye in 1461 and Canterbury in 1470 had red uniforms. 


APPENDIX4 ORDERS OF CHIVALRY 

The most famous secular Orders of the Hundred Years' War period were as follows: 

Order of the Garter, founded by Edward III in 1348 and, fourishing as a result of his armies' victories, still 
surviving today. Until the 17th century its membership numbered 25 knights and the sovereign (though Froissart 
mistakenly says 40). 

Order of the Star, actually the Ordre des Chevaliers de Notre Dame de la Noble Maison et de leur Prince 
(Knights of Our Lacy of the Noble House), but soon known simply as the Ordre de 'Estoile from its badge. First 
proposedin 1344 with 200 members, but only actually established by King Joha Il in 1351, when membership was 
proposed as 500 (Froissart says 300), though it only ever reached 140, The Order sank into oblivion after the 
crushing defeat at Poitiers, having already lost as many as 89 founder members at Mauron. 

Order of the Golden Fleece (La Toison d'Or), established by Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy in 1430 
Modelled closely on the Garter, membership initially numbered 24 kinghts, later increased to 31 then 51, with the 
Duke as its Grand Master. 

There were inaddition many other Orders, both national and, in Frence, regional, the greater barons creating their 
own. Such Orders varied greatly in membership and longevity. Of these lesser Orders the following represent the 
better known or more important: 

Order of the Sash (Ordre de la Banda), allegedly founded by King Alfonso XI of Castile in 1332, Its members 
always all served in the same unit in battle, forming the Spanish element of the vanguard at Nájera for example. 
Order of the Sword (Oráre de 'Epéc). Founded by King Peter 1 of Cyprus c. 1347, the aims of this Order were, 
at first, the recovery of the Holy Land, and later the deftace of Cyprus against the Mamluks. 

Order of the Black Swan (Oráre du Cigne Noir). Founded by Count Amadeus VI of Savoy 1350. 14 members 
headed by the counts of Savoy and Geneva and the Duke of Milan. 
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Order ofthe Holy Spirit(Ordre du Saint-Esprit au droit désir ou de Noeud). Founded by Louisof Taranto, King 
of Sicily and titular King of Naples, 1352. The Order had 300 members. 


Order of the Collar (Ordre du Collier). Founded by Count Amadeus VI of Savoy c.1364, replacing the Order of. 
the Black Swan. 15 members. Later (1518) called the Ordre de l'Annonciade. 


Order of the Ermine (Ordre de l"Hermine). A Breton Order, founded 1382. 


Order of the Porcupine (Order de la Porc-Epic). An Orleanist Order, 1396-1498. Also called the Order of the 
Camail. 


Order ofthe Green Shield of the White Lady (Ordre de la Dame Blanche á1"Escu Verd). Founded by Marshal 
Boucicault in 1399 but lasted only about 5 years. 


Order of the Golden Shield (Ordre de l'Escu d'Or). Another short-lived Order, founded by Louis Duc de 
Bourbon in 1404, 


Order of the Dragon. Founded in 1408 by the Emperor Sigismund while still King of Hungary. 24 members. 
Another Order of the Dragon was founded c.1414 by Jean 1, Comte de Foix. 


Order of the Prisoner”s Chain (Ordre de la Fer de Prisonnier). A Bourbon Order founded 1415. 


Order of St Hubert. A minor Order founded by Louis Duc de Bar in 1416, Another Order of the same name was 
founded in 1444 by Gerard V, Duc de Júllich and Berg. 


Order of St Maurice. Founced in 1434 by Amadeus VIII, Duc de Savoie, the future Pope Felix V.. 


Order of the Crescent (Ordre de la Croissant). An Order with 50 members founded by René d'Anjou in 1448. It 
died with him in 1480. 


Order of St Michael. Founded by Louis XI of France in 1469. 
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Wylic, John Hamilton. “The Reign of Henry the Fifil (3 volumes) 1914-29 


Though their text will prove of less practical value to the serious student, the following additional books contain 
large numbers ofillustrations from contemporary sources, many of thern in colour. One word oFwaming, however 
— don't believe everything you read in some of the captions, in particular with regard to the dates: 


Foss, Michael. “Chivalry' 1975 

Hindley, Geofrey. “Medieval Warfare? 1971 

Koch, H. W. “Medieval Warfare' 1978 

Laflont, Robert. “The Ancient Artol Warfare Volume 1: Antiquity, Middle Ages, Renaissance, 1300 BC/1650 AD” 
1965 

Lioyd, Alan. “The Hundred Years War” 1977 

Rudorff, Raymond. “The Knights and Their World' 1974 


Those interested in knowing more about the naval side of the Hundred Years” War, in particular regarding the 
appearance of the variows types of ship used, would profit from consulting tke following: 


Anderson, R. C, “Oared Fighting Ships” 1976 

Bass, George F. (Editor) “A History of Seafaring Based on Underwater Archacology” 1972 
Landsuúm, Bjora. “The Ship” 1961 

Rodgers, W. L. “Naval Warfare Under Oars, 4th to 16th Centuries” 1967 

Tinniswood, j. T. English Galleys, 1272-1377 Mariner's Mirror, 1949 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


Many readers will be collectors, modellers, or wargamers. There are too many firms and individuals producing 
models and figures in all sizes for us to list here, and we recommend studying the advertisements in Military 
Modelling to get a good idea of the ranges available. 

This magazine is monthly, on general sale, or direct from: 


Military Modelling, P.O. Box 35, Bridge Street, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. HP1 1EE. 


The Society of Ancients 


An international Society for all interested in Ancient and Medieval warfare, weapons and warriors. Produces a bi- 
monthly magazine, S/ingshor, for members, containing articles on military history, arms and equipment, wargame 
reports and book and figure reviews. The Society sponsors national meetings for members and runs an annual 
wargames championship. Whatever else you do, if you are interested in furthering your knowledge end enjoyment, 
join the Society. 


For details write to the Treasurer: 


VW. Thurlow, 'Courtmey”, 15 Longíleer Road, Poole, Dorset 


Wargames Research Group 
Thisis the latestin our Armies and Enemies series covering from the carliest times up to 1500 A.D. Further titles are 
in preparation, and eventually we hope to cover up 1o the present day. 


For a full list of these ard Wargames Rules in most periods send a stamped addressed envelope or International 
Reply Coupons to: 


WARGAMES RESEARCH GROUP, 
75 ARDINGLY DRIVE, 
GORING-BY-SEA, SUSSEX BN124TN. 

U.S.A. and Australia: 

The following have stocks ocur productions: 
The Courier, Box 1878, Brockion, MA. 02401, U.S.A. 
Battlefield, 50 Clissold Parade, Campsie, N.S.W. 2194, Australia. 


